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Your Tubing Jobs 





Finding the right tube—Seamless 

or Welded—for ANY pressure or 
mechanical applications in your plant 
or in equipment you make—is a simple 
problem when you call on B&W. 

In B&W tubing you have the widest 
choice of analyses available from one 
source... including a full range of 
SAE-AISI steels, and seamless and 
welded stainless grades. 

Centralizing your tube requirements for 
ALL purposes at B&W also gives you 
the benefit of more than forty years 
research, engineering and manufacturing 
experience in supplying high grade 
tubing of ALL types for ALL purposes. 
In many cases, authorized distributors 
in all principal cities can fill your 
orders promptly from local warehouse 


stocks . . . but remember to specify 
“B&W Tubes”. 
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Steel Plentiful or Searce .. Reliance Service 


Clicks with Sheet and Strip Steel Buyers 


Here is Reliance Service in action from the P. A’s angle . . 





on Reliance coming through” . . . “‘ You have gone all-out” . . 
of a bad situation.” . . . etc. . . . ete. 





DEPENDABLE DAN 
OUR CUSTOMERS’ MAN supply . . . towards higher standards of steel service. 


aE UTEMD RELIANCE STEEL 


S T E 3 [ PROCESSORS AND DISTRIBUTORS JOB-FITTED SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 


General Office: 1025 South Oakwood Ave., Detroit 25, Mich. 
Plants: Chicage Cleveland, Detroit, New Haven 


C ORPORATION Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Lansing, Mich. 
New York, St. Lovis, Toledo, Worcester 


PRODUCERS OF * * 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL Products: COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL—Coils and Cut Lengths... 
Slit or Round Edges ... All Tempers ... HOT ROLLED PICKLED 
DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN STRIP STEEL—Cut Lengths . . . SHEETS—Hot Rolled . . . Hot Rolled 
NEW HAVEN 7, CONNECTICUT Pickled .. . Cold Rolled . . . Long Terne . . . Galvanized. 
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e Quotation Reproduced From A Letter in Our Files 
Ee ee 


“We feel we have been given a fair share of materials . . .” “Your steel is preferred 
by the men in our shop” . . . “Your service far above the average warehouse in this 
area”... “Your timely assistance kept our plants operating” . . 
doing everything possible under present conditions” . . . ‘In a pinch we can depend 


. You helped us out 


Reliance is constantly planning and working toward greater production and 


be 





. in his own words. 


° **You have been 
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No Ceiling, No Floor 


Hearings on the profits of industrial corporations now being conducted by 
the Joint Congressional Committee on the Economic Report will bear watching 
closely because they may be a factor in determining important government pol- 
icies affecting business. 


Thus far testimony has been sharply divided as to whether or not industrial 
profits are too high. Nobody seems to question the estimate that profits in 1948 
will total about $20 billion, according to orthodox accounting methods. Differ- 
ence of opinion centers around the extent to which reported profits are real 
and the degree, if any, to which they are excessive. 

On the first point, most businessmen will agree with Dr. Sumner H. Slichter 
of Harvard University, who told the committee that total profits of industry, 
estimated at $12 billion in 1946, $18 billion in 1947 and $20 billion in 1948, are 
overstated by $16 billion. Real profits, after allowing for price inflation, would 
be $6, $12 and $16 billion, respectively, in the three years. 

As to whether or not profits are excessive under present conditions, it is 
significant that the chief criticism that profits are too high comes from spokes- 
' men of groups which in the long run would benefit much more from high profits 
than they would from low profits. The outcry against large profits emanates 

from union leaders and some politicians, who seem to think that skimming the 
| cream off present profits would result in higher wages for workers and more 
taxes for the government. 

It should be evident that this is short-sighted reasoning. In recent years 
government policy has made it increasingly difficult for industry to accumu- 
late a cushion for the inevitable rainy day. Today, because of the inadequacy 
of depreciation reserves and of the dearth of risk capital, an increasing amount 
of money must be borrowed or taken from earnings to provide for the healthy 
replacement and expansion of plant and equipment. 

This is no time to be talking about placing a ceiling on profits in the lush 
periods of peacetime. If we make this inexcusable mistake, the next step will 
be a floor under profits in hard times. By that time we will have traveled so far 
down the road to state socialism that there will be no turning back. 
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MAY NOT NEED POWER: Events in 
the next 60 days may exert a decisive influence 
upon the government’s policy on the allocation 
of steel. A few changes in the existing pattern 
of voluntary allocations are under study and will 
be acted upon early in January. With or with- 
out these changes, the present plan will stand 
frozen until Congress decides whether it (1) will 
lapse at its expiration date of Feb. 28, (2) will 
be extended for an additional term or (3) will 
be superseded by some other form of allocation. 

At this moment there are strong indications 
that the need of any form of allocation is di- 


* 


minishing. Several months ago Department of 
Commerce officials estimated that finished steel 
demand would exceed supply in 1949 by 10 mil- 
lion tons. Today the same officials estimate 
the shortage will be between 5 and 6 million 
tons. Reports from the field show that the com- 
plaints of customers arising from their inability 
to procure steel are subsiding appreciably. Gray 
market activity has slackened noticeably. 

This easing of the steel shortage at home 
must be viewed in relation with the demands of 
ERP and national preparedness. European re- 
covery is encouraging enough to warrant the 
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hope that Mr. 
scale down its requests for steel for foreign ac- 


Hoffman's administration can 
count. The requirements of the armed services 
still are subject to day-to-day developments. 
All in all, the need for power to impose man- 
datory allocations, as requested by President 
Truman, is much less pronounced today than 
at any time since he first proposed the idea. 
—pp. 53, 54 


MORE SCRAP IS VITAL: _ During the 
coming winter months, the Scrap Drive Com- 
mittee of the Department of 
wage 


Commerce will 
its long-heralded campaign to collect a 
It will call 
upon industry to engage in a thorough house- 
cleaning, in which every possible ton of obsolete 
dies, jigs, tools, fixtures, equipment and ma- 
chinery will find its way to a scrap pile which 
eventually will feed the scrap-hungry furnaces 
of the nation. 

Operating officials of industrial plants should 
co-operate in this drive whole-heartedly. Their 
zeal should not be impaired by the fact that 
the scrap situation momentarily is somewhat 
easier than it has been in years. 
term problem still is acute. 


sizable backlog of ferrous scrap. 


The long- 
Our nation has not 
even begun to restore the scrap cycle which 
was so important to our prewar economy. 
Under the most favorable circumstances im- 
aginable, it will be a long time before we can 
view our scrap situation with complacency. 
—p. 55 


AUTO REVIVAL ABROAD: Last 


month’s International Motor Exhibition in Lon- 
don—the first held in 10 years—reflected a 
strong revival of activity in Europe’s motordom. 
Of the 50 automobiles displayed, 30 were Brit- 
ish, 6 were French, 1 was Italian and the re- 
maining 13 were American. 

In connection with the show, British Minister 
of Supply G. R. Strauss told his listeners that 
he could not offer additional hope to automo- 
bile manufacturers for more steel. He also said 
prospective British buyers may have to wait 
from 1 to 3 years for delivery. In more cheer- 
ful vein, however, he pointed out that British 
builders have exported more than 400,000 cars 
since the end of the war, many of which went 
to the United States. 

It was noticeable that many of the new Brit- 
ish and European cars conform more closely to 
American styling than did their prewar prede- 
cessors. Also it may be significant that the 
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lowest priced automobile in the show was Ford’s 
British-made Anglia, listed at $1240 including 
tax. —p. 63 


$10 BILLION ANNUALLY: At a 


meeting of the Machinery & Allied Products 
Institute in Washington last week, two econo- 
mists, approaching the problem of industry’s 
capital equipment requirements from different 
angles, arrived at the common conclusion that 
American manufacturers should continue to in- 
vest $10 billion annually in new facilities. 
George Terborgh, MAPI’s research director, 
displayed a chart showing expenditures for 
capital equipment from 1870 to date. It shows 
expenditures for such equipment currently are 
20 per cent above the trend line. It also shows 
that expenditures above the trend line must con- 
tinue for years to make up for the deficiencies 
below the trend line in prewar and World War 
II years. Dexter Keezer stressed the need of 
capital investments to offset obsolescence. 
Wiping out the deficiency in modern tools for 
industry is a major problem —p. 59 


RUST-PROOFING METAL: = Experi- 


ence gained in the recent war in rust-proofing 
and packaging highly finished metal parts for 
shipment to remote spots all over the world 
has given impetus to the development of scien- 
tific protective coatings. 

Selecting a proper rust preventive coating 
depends upon the conditions under which the 
metal part is to be stored or shipped, the length 
of time for which protection is desired, method 
of applying the coating, its drying properties 
and other factors. Preventive coatings are of 
4 types: Grease or petrolatum, solvent, oil and 
plastic. 

Plastic type coatings really serve as a pack- 
aging and rust-proofing operation in one. This 
dual role also is played by new chemically-treated 
wrapping papers which neutralize the corrosive 
tendency of moisture in the package. Some 
authorities think these papers may revolution- 
ize the packaging of steel. —p. 85 


Merry Christmas! 
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HOW’S BUSINESS?— Scattered production cutbacks, moderate declines in 
order backlogs and increased resistance to high prices by consumers indicate 
that much of the postwar boom may have spent its force. Chicago purchasing 
agents (p. 54) see a return of competitive conditions for many manufacturers. 
Coal stocks have reached the surplus stage and production has been curtailed 
at some mines (p. 58). Steel production continues at a record pace with Nov- 
ember output at an annual rate of 94.6 million tons (p. 54). While no general 
easing in steel demand is yet apparent, gray market prices are lower and a few 
soft spots are noted, especially in the West (p.57). Department of Commerce 
has revised its estimates of the steel shortage in 1949 downward from 10 million 
to 5 to 6 million tons (p. 53). Under these conditions, a balance in steel sup- 
ply and demand before many months pass is considered possible. 


PROFITS VS. WAGES— Labor leaders are studying the current profits hear- 
ings in Washington for ammunition for the fourth round wage drive (p. 56). 


Union spokesmen will argue that whereas wages have doubled since prewar, 
corporate profits have quintupled. This will be the basis of demands for wage 
increases without offsetting price advances. United Auto Workers appear to be 
gunning for Ford this year. General Motors and Chrysler have been targets of 
the union in previous postwar wage campaigns (p. 68). 


CAPITAL EQUIPMENT—Procurement of capital equipment by United States 
manufacturers should continue at the current record rate of $10 to $11 billion 
annually (p. 59). This expectation is based on the amount of obsolescence in 
industry as result of low capital equipment expenditures during the depression 
and World War II. 


STANDARDIZATION— Encouraged by their success in the standardization of 
internal combustion engines, the armed services are preparing to proceed 
with similar work in construction and roadbuilding machinery and other equip- 
ment required by the military (p. 60). One of the chief benefits of such pro- 
grams is the simplification of the replacement parts problem. 


ALUMINUM SHORTAGE— Demand for aluminum in 1948 is estimated at 
about 500 million pounds in excess of supplies, despite record peacetime output 
(p. 55). The leading producer has made reductions in allocations to consumers 
for the early months of 1949. Defense requirements are taking increasing 
amounts, while drought conditions in power-generating sections have reduced 
the amount of power available for reduction processes. 


CONTINUOUS MINER— Faster mining of coal with lower labor costs and 
greater safety to miners is in prospect as result of the development of continuous 
mining machines (p. 58). Joy Mfg. Co. is the latest to introduce such equip- 
ment in a machine capable of producing coal at a rate of 2 tons a minute under 
optimum conditions. 


LONDON MOTOR SHOW—FReviving activity in the European automotive 
industries was highlighted at the London Motor Show which attracted products 


of British, French and Italian manufacturers, as well as the United States (p. 
63). Foreign cars shown reflect the influence of American postwar design. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY— Slight increases in the tonnage of steel to 


be allocated may result from the final actions of the Office of Industry Cooper- 
ation under Public Law 395, to be taken within the next few weeks (p.53) . 
General Motors has installed a completely automatic private wire teletype 
system linking its plants in 46 cities (p. 68) . . . To improve the long term 
scrap supply, the Department of Commerce is sponsoring an*industrial collec- 
tion campaign (p. 55) . . . Fort Duquesne Steel Co. has purchased control of 
the Hamilton Steel Co. at Cleveland (p. 70) ... New Britain Machine Co. has 
bought the plant and certain assets of Lucas Machine Tool Co. (p. 70) . . 
Extension of export controls is asked by Secretary of Commerce Sawyer (p. 53). 
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hope that Mr. Hoffman’s administration can 
scale down its requests for steel for foreign ac- 
count. The requirements of the armed services 

still are subject to day-to-day developments. 
All in all, the need for power to impose man- 
datory allocations, as requested by President 
Truman, is much less pronounced today than 

at any time since he first proposed the idea. 
-pp. 53, 54 


MORE SCRAP IS VITAL: _ During the 
coming winter months, the Scrap Drive Com- 
mittee of the Department of Commerce will 
wage its long-heralded campaign to collect a 
sizable backlog of ferrous scrap. It will call 
upon industry to engage in a thorough house- 
cleaning, in which every possible ton of obsolete 
dies, jigs, tools, fixtures, equipment and ma- 
chinery will find its way to a scrap pile which 
eventually will feed the scrap-hungry furnaces 
of the nation. 

Operating officials of industrial plants should 
co-operate in this drive whole-heartedly. Their 
zeal should not be impaired by the fact that 
the scrap situation momentarily is somewhat 
easier than it has been in years. The long- 
term problem still is acute. Our nation has not 
even begun to restore the scrap cycle which 
was so important to our prewar economy. 

Under the most favorable circumstances im- 
aginable, it will be a long time before we can 
view our scrap situation with complacency. 

—p. 55 


AUTO REVIVAL ABROAD: Last 


month's International Motor Exhibition in Lon- 
don—the first held in 10 years—reflected a 
strong revival of activity in Europe’s motordom. 
Of the 50 automobiles displayed, 30 were Brit- 
ish, 6 were French, 1 was Italian and the re- 
maining 13 were American. 

In connection with the show, British Minister 
of Supply G. R. Strauss told his listeners that 
he could not offer additional hope to automo- 
bile manufacturers for more steel. He also said 
prospective British buyers may have to wait 
from 1 to 3 years for delivery. In more cheer- 
ful vein, however, he pointed out that British 
builders have exported more than 400,000 cars 
since the end of the war, many of which went 
to the United States. 

It was noticeable that many of the new Brit- 
ish and European cars conform more closely to 
American styling than did their prewar prede- 
ecessors. Also it may be significant that the 
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lowest priced automobile in the show was Ford’s 
British-made Anglia, listed at $1240 including 
tax. —p. 63 


$10 BILLION ANNUALLY: At a 


meeting of the Machinery & Allied Products 
Institute in Washington last week, two econo- 
mists, approaching the problem of industry’s 
capital equipment requirements from different 
angles, arrived at the common conclusion that 
American manufacturers should continue to in- 
vest $10 billion annually in new facilities. 
George Terborgh, MAPI’s research director, 
displayed a chart showing expenditures for 
capital equipment from 1870 to date. It shows 
expenditures for such equipment currently are 
20 per cent above the trend line. It also shows 
that expenditures above the trend line must con- 
tinue for years to make up for the deficiencies 
below the trend line in prewar and World War 
II years. Dexter Keezer stressed the need of 
capital investments to offset obsolescence. 
Wiping out the deficiency in modern tools for 
industry is a major problem. —p. 59 


RUST-PROOFING METAL: = Experi- 


ence gained in the recent war in rust-proofing 
and packaging highly finished metal parts for 
shipment to remote spots all over the world 
has given impetus to the development of scien- 
tific protective coatings. 

Selecting a proper rust preventive coating 
depends upon the conditions under which the 
metal part is to be stored or shipped, the length 
of time for which protection is desired, method 
of applying the coating, its drying properties 
and other factors. Preventive coatings are of 
4 types: Grease or petrolatum, solvent, oil and 
plastic. 

Plastic type coatings really serve as a pack- 
aging and rust-proofing operation in one. This 
dual role also is played by new chemically-treated 
wrapping papers which neutralize the corrosive 
tendency of moisture in the package. Some 
authorities think these papers may revolution- 
ize the packaging of steel. —p. 85 
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HOW’S BUSINESS?— Scattered production cutbacks, moderate declines in 
order backlogs and increased resistance to high prices by consumers indicate 
that much of the postwar boom may have spent its force. Chicago purchasing 
agents (p. 54) see a return of competitive conditions for many manufacturers. 
Coal stocks have reached the surplus stage and production has been curtailed 
at some mines (p. 58). Steel production continues at a record pace with Nov- 
ember output at an annual rate of 94.6 million tons (p. 54). While no general 
easing in steel demand is yet apparent, gray market prices are lower and a few 
soft spots are noted, especially in the West (p.57). Department of Commerce 
has revised its estimates of the steel shortage in 1949 downward from 10 million 
to 5 to 6 million tons (p. 53). Under these conditions, a balance in steel sup- 
ply and demand before many months pass is considered possible. 


PROFITS VS. WAGES— Labor leaders are studying the current profits hear- 
ings in Washington for ammunition for the fourth round wage drive (p. 56). 


Union spokesmen will argue that whereas wages have doubled since prewar, 
corporate profits have quintupled. This will be the basis of demands for wage 
increases without offsetting price advances. United Auto Workers appear to be 
gunning for Ford this year. General Motors and Chrysler have been targets of 
the union in previous postwar wage campaigns (p. 68). 


CAPITAL EQUIPMENT—Frocurement of capital equipment by United States 
manufacturers should continue at the current record rate of $10 to $11 billion 
annually (p. 59). This expectation is based on the amount of obsolescence in 
industry as result of low capital equipment expenditures during the depression 
and World War II. 


STANDARDIZATION— Encouraged by their success in the standardization of 
internal combustion engines, the armed services are preparing to proceed 
with similar work in construction and roadbuilding machinery and other equip- 
ment required by the military (p. 60). One of the chief benefits of such pro- 
grams is the simplification of the replacement parts problem. 


ALUMINUM SHORTAGE— Demand for aluminum in 1948 is estimated at 


about 500 million pounds in excess of supplies, despite record peacetime output 
(p. 55). The leading producer has made reductions in allocations to consumers 
for the early months of 1949. Defense requirements are taking increasing 
amounts, while drought conditions in power-generating sections have reduced 
the amount of power available for reduction processes. 


CONTINUOUS MINER— Faster mining of coal with lower labor costs and 
greater safety to miners is in prospect as result of the development of continuous 
mining machines (p. 58). Joy Mfg. Co. is the latest to introduce such equip- 
ment in a machine capable of producing coal at a rate of 2 tons a minute under 
optimum conditions. 


LONDON MOTOR SHOW—-Reviving activity in the European automotive 
industries was highlighted at the London Motor Show which attracted products 
of British, French and Italian manufacturers, as well as the United States (p. 
63). Foreign cars shown reflect the influence of American postwar design. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY— Slight increases in the tonnage of steel to 


be allocated may result from the final actions of the Office of Industry Cooper- 
ation under Public Law 395, to be taken within the next few weeks (p.53) . 
General Motors has installed a completely automatic private wire teletype 
system linking its plants in 46 cities (p. 68) . . . To improve the long term 
scrap supply, the Department of Commerce is sponsoring an*industrial collec- 
tion campaign (p. 55) . . . Fort Duquesne Steel Co. has purchased control of 
the Hamilton Steel Co. at Cleveland (p. 70) . .. New Britain Machine Co. has 
bought the plant and certain assets of Lucas “Machine Tool Co. (p. 70) . 
Extension of export controls is asked by Secretary of Commerce Sawyer (p. 53). 
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Peace is many things. It is the harmony 
of nations, the unity of peoples, the com- 
fort of a home—the quiet beauty of a 
country church at Christmas time. 


An intrinsic part of peace is industry. 


For in industry lie the potent seeds of 


progress, the hope of prosperity, the 
way to better living. 


We always endeavor to contribute. 





to the best of our ability, to these ends. 

To you, our customers and friends, 
we extend our good wishes this Christ- 
mas time. -We shall appreciate your 
continued patience and understanding 
during the coming year. And, together, 
may we make our small contribution 
toward the pathway of peace. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, Inc. 


RYERSON STEEL 
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Expect Allocation Changes 


Proposals now under study to be acted on early next month, 
marking last proceeding under existing voluntary program 
until Congress determines future policy 


SEVERAL changes in the existing 
attern of voluntary steel allocations 
agreements are under study and they 
ll be hastened to a conclusion so 
that final recommendations can be 
iade to the OIC Steel Products Ad- 
visory Committee no later than Jan. 
2 or 3S. 

That will mark the last proceeding 
under the voluntary agreements stat- 
ute as it now stands; any further allo- 
cation decisions will be held over 
until such time as Congress has de- 
cided either to extend beyond Feb. 
28 the authority to enter into volun- 
tary agreements to allocate scarce 
materials or upon some_ substitute 
device. 

Net effect of the proposed changes, 
if approved, will be to increase steel 
tonnage frozen under allocations- 
but the increase is not expected to 
be substantial. To some extent in- 
creases due to new programs will be 


offset by dropping some existing 
ones. 
Need Less Pressing—In_ general, 


Commerce Department officials think 
the need for allocations is somewhat 
less than early this year. Several 
months ago the finished steel short- 
age in 1949 was estimated at 10 mil- 
lion tons. Today Commerce estimates 
the shortage next year will not be 
more than 5 million to 6 million tons. 

Steel for Cars—In studying pro- 
posed changes in existing steel allo- 
cations pattern, Commerce officials 
expect to re-open consideration of 
the demand by the Office of Defense 
Transportation for more steel for 
freight cars. The National Military 
Establishment has lined up with the 
ODT in urging the present allocation 
of 250,000 tons for 10,000 new freight 
cars a month and for maintenance 
of existing rolling stock be increased. 

Commerce also has re-opened con- 
sideration of the Interior Depart- 
ment’s long-standing request for al- 
location of steel for more line pipe 
and for oil country tubular goods. 

Under study also are these propo- 
sals: Expansion of the steel alloca- 
tion for construction of terminal oil 
storage tanks; allocation of steel for 
naintenance and repair of bitumi- 
nous coal mines; extension beyond 


Feb. 28 of the steel allocation agree- 


ment covering requirements of an- 
thracite coal mines; allocation of 
steel for increased production of 


farm-type grain storage bins. 

Approval of these voluntary alloca- 
tions is expected within a few days: 
26,400 tons monthly for mining ma- 
chinery construction; additional 5000 
tons monthly for inland waterways 
barges; additional 5000 tons monthly 
for merchant ships; allocation of 2576 
tons monthly for cars for moving 
manganese ore from South African 
mines to tidewater. Total tonnage for 
the latter is in the neighborhood of 
9000. 

Unless Congress enacts controls to 
apply to components in housing con- 
struction, existing housing allocations 
are likely to be scaled sharply down- 
ward after Feb. 28, since Commerce 
think construction 


officials housing 
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no longer needs present allocations 
assistance. Indications are allocation 
of 29,170 tons of sheet and _ strip 
monthly for warm air heating fur- 
naces will be cut substantially, if 
not terminated. Also that existing al- 
location of 9830 tons of 
strip monthly for prefabricated hous- 


sheet and 


ing largely will be wiped out as of 
Feb. 28. 


Asks Export Control Extension 
EXPORT and other controls autho 
ized under the Second Decontrol Act 
ot 1947 are needed to help check thi 
inflationary effects of supply short 
ages in the domestic economy and 
to help fulfill our international r« 
sponsibilities, Secretary of Commerc: 
Charles Sawyer declared last week 

The inflationary potential of for- 
eign demand has been 
held in check, Secretary 
stated in his Fifth Quarterly Report 
under the act. 

In addition to export controls, thi 
Second Decontrol Act authorizes ex- 
port priorities assistance for tin plat 
and nitrozen fertilizer, and for other 
meeting 


successfully 


Sawyer 


exceptional requirements 





ore shipping season. 








ORE SHIPPING SEASON CLOSES: 
loaded their cargoes at lower lake ports Dec. 13 to close the 1948 lake 


Shipments for the season totaled 82,937,291 tons, 
compared with 77,898,087 tons last year. 
at the Gary, Ind., works of Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corp. and yards 
filled with ore and limestone 


Last of the ore freighters un- 


Photo shows three freighters 


























distri- 


specified standards; domestic 
bution and use controls over tin and 
antimony; rail transportation 
trols; and import controls over fats 
and a 
Secretary 


con- 


few other commodi- 
Sawyer urged the 


and oils 
ties 


controls be extended. 


Car Steel Allocation Approved 


CONTINUATION until next Sept. 1 


of steel allocations for freight car 


manufacture and repair at present 
rates has been approved by repre- 
entatives of the steel industry and 
rovernment agencies. Their recom- 


mendations are 
by the 
the attorney general. 


subject to approval 


secretary of commerce and 
Construction of freight cars would 
to be limited to 10,000 units 
a month but the matter 
left open to review later. 


continue 
would be 
To attain 


and hold a 10,000-car-a- 


month rate to put the nation’s rail- 
road freight car fleet up to its most 
efficient operating level, the freight 
car builders must have more orders 
immediately and the necessary sup- 
steel, Samuel M. Felton, 
president, American Railway Car In- 
stitute, New York, asserted at a 
hearing on the proposal to continue 
voluntary allocations of steel 
Public Law 395. 


plies of 


under 


Steel Balance Nearing? 


SPECULATION as to when steel 
supply and demand will reach a bal- 
ance is heard increasingly as result 
of two developments in the steel and 
metalworking industries. 

The first is the record high pro- 
duction by steel mills which in No- 
vember were producing at an an- 
nual rate of 94.6 million tons, about 
5 million tons more than ever were 
produced in any one year. 

The second is production declines 
in some steel-consuming industries 
which should soon be reflected in de- 
creased demand. 


To date, little indication of eased 
pressure for steel deliveries can be 
discerned. Mill representatives re- 


port customers are insistent as ever 
for steel and doubt balance can be 
achieved within the next year. Com- 
panies whose production has slack- 
ened, they say, are continuing to take 
their full quotas of steel, apparently 
to build up inventories. 

Gray market transactions in steel 
continue active, although some re- 
ports indicate the premium demands 
are less than a few weeks ago. 

Little easing in pressure for ingot 
conversion deals is noted. 

It Happened Before—Despite these 
indications of continued un- 

buyers and sellers alike 


obvious 
balance, 


Steel Ingot Production Statistics 











——__—___—_——_——-Estimated Production—All Companies Num- 
—Open Hearth— -~~—Bessemer—— -———Electric Total Calculated be 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Percent weekly of 
Net of Net of of Net of production weeks 
-_ tons capac. tons capac. capac. tons capac. Net tons in mo, 
947 
Ist 6 
mos. . 38,328,096 95.4 2,177,701 85.2 1,832,760 72.8 42,338,557 93.5 1,636,589 25.87 
2nd 6 
mos. . 38,545,697 94.4 2,054,842 79.1 1,954,975 76.4 42,555,514 92.6 1,619,928 26.27 
Total . 76,873,793 94.9 4,232,543 82.1 3,787,735 74.6 84,894,071 93.0 1,628,195 52.14 
1948 
Jan. 6.768.497 95.5 343.169 77.5 361,110 79.0 7,472,776 93.6 1,686,857 4.48 
Feb. .. 6,245,338 94.3 340,596 82.3 354,270 82.9 6,940,204 93.0 1,676,378 4.14 
Mar, ... 6,841,578 96.6 363,235 82.0 403,322 88.2 7,608,135 95.3 1,717,412 4.43 
Ist qtr.. 19,855,413 95.5 1,047,000 80.6 1,118,702 88.4 22,021,115 94.0 1,693,932 13.00 
Apr. ... 5,640,168 82.2 185,089 43.2 392,900 88.7 6,218,157 80.4 1,449,454 4.29 
May ... 6,799,289 96.0 355,562 80.3 416,801 91.1 17,571,652 94.8 1,709,177 4.43 
June .. 6,481,879 94.5 356,810 83.2 417,665 94.3 7,256,354 93.8 1,691,458 4.29 
2nd qtr.. 18,921,336 90.9 897,461 69.0 1,227,366 91.4 21,046,163 89.7 1,617,691 13.01 
Ist 6 
mos, 38,776,749 93.2 1,944,461 74.8 2,346,068 87.4 43,067,278 91.9 1,655,797 26.01 
July 6,346,423 89.8 324,991 73.6 395,610 86.7 7,067,024 88.7 1,598,874 4.42 
ae 6,631,157 93.6 371,205 83.8 435,246 95.2 7,437,608 93.1 1,678,918 4.43 
Sept 6,592,226 96.: 387,153 90.5 436,231 98.7 7,415,610 96.1 1,732,619 4.28 
3rd qtr.. 19,569,806 93.2 1,083,349 82.5 1,267,087 93.5 21,920,242 92.6 1,669,478 13.13 
® mos 58,346,555 93.2 3,027,810 77.4 3,613,155 89.4 64,987,520 92.1 1,660,386 39.14 
Oct , 7,118,299 100.5 409,545 92.5 459,268 100.4 7,987,112 100.0 1,802,960 4.43 
Nov 6,910,184 100.7 411,049 95.9 441,983 99.8 7,763,216 100.4 1,809,607 4.29 
. 
* Revised. ¢ Preliminary figures subject to revision. 


For 1948, percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,599,286 net 
tons open hearth, 99,962 net tons bessemer and 103,228 net tons electric ingots and steel for cast- 
ings, total 1,802,476 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1948, as follows: Open 
hearth 83,610,690 net tons, bessemer 5,226,000 net tons, electric 5,396,770 net tons, total 94,233,460 


net tons, 


know that declining demand has 
shown up suddenly and unexpectedly 
under similar circumstances in the 
past. It could happen again, even 
early in 1949. 

An increasing number of consumer 
items made of steel are going from 
deficit to surplus supply. Included 
now are most household appliances. 

Each recent week has brought an- 
nouncement of layoffs of workers in 
metalworking plants as result of 
production curtailments. While the 
aggregate of these is not yet large, 
it is causing considerable concern in 
labor circles, and in turn is discour- 
aging new buying. 

Production Should Continue High— 
Steelmakers see no reason why the 
present high rate of steelmaking op- 
erations should not continue well 
into next year. Equipment generally 
is in good shape and raw materials 
supply problems, particularly scrap, 
are less critical than a few months 
ago. 

Average daily production of steel 
in November was the highest for any 
month on record and the month’s 
output of 7,763,216 tons was a record 
tonnage for that month. Average 
output per day was 258,774 net tons. 

On the basis of 11 months’ produc- 
tion of 80,737,800 tons, greater than 
the annual totals for 1945 or 1946, it 
is estimated 1948 steel output will 
approximate 88.5 million tons, just 
slightly below 1943 and 1944. 


Buyers’ Market Seen Returning 


TREND toward return of competitive 
conditions for many manufacturers 


is indicated by results of the latest 
business survey of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Chicago. At 
the end of November, compared with 
end of October, twice as many com- 
panies reported production down. Or- 
der backlogs were off also, the per- 
centage of companies so reporting 
reaching the highest point since last 
April. With demand slipping, em- 
ployment also took a drop in 20 per 
cent of the reporting firms. Only 14 
per cent said they had more em- 
ployees than at the end of October. 

Buyers’ Market Returning—Pos- 
sibly of more significance are com- 
parisons with results of this survey 
and the one a year ago. For each 
question, ranging from the one con- 
cerning deliveries to the overall busi- 
ness conditions query, the answers 
show a trend toward a buyers’ mar- 
ket. Faster deliveries are obtain- 
able; prices tend to be downward; 
order backlogs, production, and em- 
ployment are lower. 

Gray Market Prices Slip—STEEL’S 
spot check of purchasing men in a 
number of metalworking companies 
in the Chicago area substantiates the 
current reluctance to buy high priced 
steel, both hot and cold-rolled sheet 
prices having slipped substantially in 
the gray market in consequence. 


Steel Shipments Increase 


INCREASED tonnage of finished 
steel distributed in September pro- 
vided additional quantities for the 
majority of consuming classifications. 
Reduced amounts, compared with 
August, went to five groups: Con- 
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tors’ products; oil and gas drill- 
appliances, utensils and cutlery; 
tainers; and ordnance and other 
tary. 
he automotive industry, according 
the American Iron & Steel Inst+- 
, continued to be the biggest con- 
r of steel, receiving 825,465 net 
in September, compared with 
1493 in August. Total September 


tribution of steel products was 
11,474 tons, compared with 5,- 
29.060 tons in August. Jobbers, 


ulers and distributors were given 
5436 tons in September, an _ in- 
ase over the 869,448 tons received 
preceding month. 


Scrap Drive Pressed 


Government - sponsored cam- 
paign launched though current 
supply conditions are improving 


ALTHOUGH steel scrap supply cur- 
rentiy appears less stringent than it 
was some months ago and pressure 
on the market is subsiding with mill 
inventories reported the best in a 
long time, the long term outlock is 
considered as serious as ever and 
efforts are continuing to be exerted 
toward bringing out as large a ton- 
nage as possible. 

The Scrap Drive Committee of the 
Commerce Department, during the 
winter months, plans to press its 
campaign and will call upon industry 
for a “house-cleaning” of obsolete 
dies, jigs, tools, fixtures and other 
machinery which can be converted to 
scrap. 

Meeting Held—This decision was 
reached at the first meeting of the 
recently-appointed group of more 
than 70 trade association executives 
at which ways and means for most 
effectively carrying on the scrap 
drive were discussed. 

Thecdore S. Repplier, president of 
the Advertising Council, described 
the part his organization will play 
in the drive. Edward Thayer, chair- 
man of the Business Paper Advisory 
Committee of the Advertising Coun- 
cil, outlined steps being taken by the 
business press in support of the drive. 


Imports of German Scrap Rise 


IRON and steel scrap shipments 
from Germany to the United States 
reached a new monthly high in No- 
vember, totaling 80,700 tons, the Of- 
fice of Industry Cooperation an- 
nounced last week. 

This brings the 1948 total iron and 
teel scrap shipments from Germany 
to this country to nearly 237,000 tons. 
November shipments increased almost 
0,000 tons over October. 
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Last of the big guns guarding the Golden 

Gate at San Francisco are being cut up for scrap. 

classified fixed gun emplacements as obsolete and guarding of the 

Pacific Coast has been taken over by anti-aircraft, mines, planes and 
mobile guns. NEA photo 


The Army has 








Shortages Force Aluminum Quota Cuts 


ECA pares allotments, cracks down on English, Belgian and 
Dutch resales of aluminum in U. S. Alcoa temporarily re- 
duces domestic quotas as production falls 


INCREASING shortages of alumi- 
num have stirred up agitation for ex- 
tension of the present voluntary al- 
location law or enactment of more 
stringent regulations. Seriousness of 
the situation was indicated by action 
last week by the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration which cut alum- 
inum allotments to England, Belgium 
and Holland for apparently using 
Marshall plan funds for obtaining 
metals for subsequent resale to 
America at a large profit. 

Demand for aluminum in 1948 is 
estimated at about 500 million pounds 
in excess of supplies, despite record 
peacetime output. 

“If the present heavy demand for 
aluminum continues, the current 
probability is that there can be no 
appreciable improvement in the sup- 
ply situation before mid-1949,” said 
R. V. Davies, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager, Aluminum Co. of 
America, last week. Droughts 
throughout North America, combined 
with the great unprecedented demand 
for power have plagued the alumi- 
num industry for many months. 

Allocations Reduced — Aluminum 
Co. of America has taken cognizance 
of the supply-demand situation by 
making temporary reductions in allo- 


cations of aluminum products to its 
customers for the early months of 
1949. Alcoa has cut back its 
fabricating operations; at the same 
time it has made cuts in customer 
allocations, according to Mr. Davies 

Among the factors which will af- 
fect aluminum supplies adversely in 
the months just ahead are the fact 
that military requirements for air- 
craft and other defense applications 
are taking aluminum in increasingly 


own 


large amounts; considerably less 
aluminum will be available for ex 
port to this country from Canada 


than in 1948 when about 70,000 tons 
in crude and semicrude form was re- 
ceived; and the abnormal supplies of 
usable scrap aiuminum available for 
some time after the war have almost 
disappeared. In order to help re 
lieve the shortage, leading producers 
have cut inventories dangerously. 
Domestic Output Cut Seen—The 
domestic production outlook for 1949 
is ominous. Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica’s production capacity will be re- 
duced by about 40 million pounds per 
year in February when its Niagara 
Falls smelting works is closed per- 
manently because electric power for 
its operation will no longer be avail- 
able. According to Bonneville Power 
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Administration officials no more pow- 
er will be available for aluminum pro. 
duction in the Northwest before 1954 
and then only if new power dams and 
plants are constructed. Electric gen- 
erating facilities now under construc- 
tion in the Northwest will no more 
than take up the normal load con- 
tingent on the growth of the area. 
On Nov. 13 aluminum plants using 
Bonneville power were ordered to 
make the following cutbacks in their 
use of power: Alcoa, Vancouver, 
Wash., 42,200 kilowatts; Kaiser Met- 
als Corp., Spokane, Wash., 32,000 
kilowatts; Reynolds Metals’ Co., 
Wash., 6000 kilowatts; 
Electro-Metallurgical Corp., Portland, 
Oreg., 1000 kilowatts. Reynolds plant 
at Troutdale, Oreg., was not affected 
as it has been operating within its 
contract minimum. Lower power 
supplies will reduce aluminum out- 
put during the winter at these plants 
an estimated 35 million pounds. 
ECA Cracks Down 
tests by the domestic aluminum in- 
dustry that European countries used 
$26 million of United States recovery 
funds to buy the metal and then re- 
sold some of it to Americans at prof- 
its ranging up to 11 cents a pound, 
ECA announced it had cut allotments 
of lead to England, Belgium and 
Holland and warned of further dras- 
tic reductions unless the situation 
were corrected. From April through 
September, United States imports in- 
cluded 12,812 tons of aluminum scrap 
from England, 2368 tons of aluminum 


Longview, 


Following pro- 


from Holland, and 673 tons of alumi- 
num from Belgium, the latter through 
Octobe (For additional details, see 


a 
page 132.) 


Pricing Muddle Continues 


Controversy over delivery prices 
likely to continue to rage for 
some time into the future 


CONTROVERSY over Federal Trade 
Commission policy with respect to 
delivered pricing continues to rage 
throughout industry and it now is 
apparent it will be some time before 
a solution to the problem facing in- 
dustrialists can be expected. 

Just what will result from the re- 
cent probe by the Senate Trade Pol- 
icies Committee is not clear. Whether 
this committee will recommend legis- 
lation is not known. Probably its 
action will hinge upon the outcome 
of conferences between representa- 
tives of the FTC and the committee. 

A “lawyer's lawyer” has been se- 
lected by the FTC to work with Wil- 
liam Simon, the Capehart commit- 
tee’s general counsel, in an effort to 
determine whether existing confusion 
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about permissible pricing methods 
can be cleared up without amend- 
ment of the antitrust laws. He is 
Robert B. Dawkins, the FTC’s legal 
adviser. 

The National Competition Com- 
mittee, in a state of organization at 
Pittsburgh to conduct a nation-wide 
drive for legalization of freight ab- 
sorption for the purpose of meeting 
competitors’ delivered prices, has not 
yet contacted the Capehart Senate 
Trade Policies Committee. 

Recently speaking before the Eco- 
nomic Institute of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Nor- 
man W. Foy, general sales manager 
of Republic Steel Corp., said that if 
the FTC’s aim with respect to de- 
livered pricing is to benefit the great- 
est number of people by providing 
maximum free competition at con- 
suming levels, then the program it 
is furthering is beyond human un- 
derstanding for it will have the op- 
posite effect. 

Walter B. Wooden, associate gen- 
eral counsel of FTC, took issue with 
Mr. Foy holding that whoever claims 
or suggests that the decisions of the 
FTC and the courts with respect to 
pricing collide with the interests of a 
genuinely competitive business is fun- 
damentally and dangerously wrong. 


Plan New French Steel Plant 


A GROUP of 8 steel companies in 
France has entered an agreement 
for joint financing and _ operation 
of a $50 million sheet and tin plate 
expansion program under the com- 
pany name of Sollac in northeastern 
France, according to G. E. Stoltz, 
consulting engineer, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., and A. B. McCloskey, 
assistant manager, project division, 
Westinghouse Electric International 
Co., who recently returned from a 
5-week visit to France and other 
European countries. 

This project will require about $15 
million of electrical equipment ap- 
paratus, which is expected to be fur- 
nished by Westinghouse. Steel mill 
facilities include a 46-in. blooming 
mill, 66-in. hot strip mill, 44-in. 5- 
stand tandem cold mill, and a 66-in. 
3-stand cold sheet mill. The program 
also includes installation of an elec- 
trolytic tin plate line. 

The Usinor Co. is installing in 
northern France a 46-in. reversing 
blooming mill, 66-in. hot strip and 
66-in. 3-stand cold strip mill, plus 
66-in. and 48-in. temper mills, to sup- 
plement company’s current product 
mix of rails, shapes and hand mill 
sheets. This program, expected to be 
completed early in 1950, involves ex- 
penditure of $27 million. United En- 


gineering is furnishing the mills and 
Westinghouse the electrical equ p- 
ment. 


Unions Study Profits 


Arguments for fourth round 
wage increases will be based 
on corporate earnings growth 


LABOR union tacticians are watch- 
ing closely the hearings on corporat 
profits being conducted by the joint 
Committee on the Economic Report 
in the expectation of obtaining some 
powerful ammunition for the fourth 
round wage drive next spring. 

Comes the time for new wage ne- 
gotiations, the union bargainers may 
be expected to stress the growth in 
corporate profits. Testimony pre- 
sented at the hearings shows total 
corporate profits rose from about $4 
billion in prewar years to around 
$10 billion during the war, to $12.8 
billion in 1946, to $18 billion in 1947 
and to $20 billion in 1948. 

Labor leaders already are _ point- 
ing out that whereas wage rates 
have doubled since prewar the in- 
crease in total corporate profits has 
been five-fold. 

Wage Increase from Profits—Un- 
ion spokesmen likely will be insist- 
ent that whatever wage increases are 
granted next spring come out of 
what they will claim to be excessive 
profits and should not be used as 
basis for further price increases. 

At the same time, labor will ask 
that Congress impose an excess prof- 
its tax and price controls. 

How High Are Profits?—This pic- 
ture being drawn by the unionists is, 
of course, oversimplified, as has been 
shown in testimony by economists, 
accountants and businessmen before 
the committee. 

Dr. Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard 
University told the committee that 
corporations have overstated their 
profits during the past three years 
by $16 billion dollars. Real profits, 
after corrections for climbing prices, 
would be $6 billion for 1946, $12 bil- 
lion for 1947 and $16 billion for 1948. 

A staff report prepared by the 
committee’s own economists takes a 
similar view. Profits, it concludes, 
are not as large as indicated by cor- 
porate reports. The report suggests 
that profits should be adjusted to 
show relative purchasing power in 
the same manner in which the labor 
unions figure ‘real’ wages, or pur- 
chasing power of the take home pay 

In periods of rising prices, the re- 
port points out, reported profits tend 
to show extraordinary dollar gains 
Partially, this is due to a weakness in 
accounting methods. 
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‘oast Steel Demand Eases 


Pressure for shipments less ur- 
gent from some directions as 
trade develops soft spots 


\GNS are appearing that steel de- 
and on the West Coast is lessening 
at least for some products. 

Several steel warehouses in Cali- 

rnia report that while sheets, 
lates and strip are still extremely 
scarce, customers appear to be show- 
ng less urgency in their demands for 
hose products. At the same time, 
varehouse inventories of some sizes 

f carbon bars, alloy steels and some 
rounds are increasing. They report, 

o, that mills are offering those 
products more freely. 

Supply and demand trends among 
fabricators vary considerably. Some 
purchasing agents say the difficulties 
in buying steel are as great as ever, 
but others report less trouble in get- 
ting certain products, either from 
mills or warehouses, and some say 
they are not ordering as far in ad- 
vance as previously. 

Spotty Situation—This demand ap- 
pears to be affected most directly by 
the type of steel needed. Fabricators 
who use sheets and plates are still 
plagued by the shortage, but produc- 
ers of finished goods, in which alloy 
steels and higher-priced products are 
the chief raw material, are not only 
finding supplies greater, but their 
needs are less. 

Considerable differences in opinion 
exist as to the reasons for the chang- 
ing steel picture. Some warehousemen 
believe it may be influenced by year- 
end reduction in inventories. They 
say a number of fabricators are mov- 
ing very cautiously at present, es- 
pecially those who serve defense in- 
dustries, such as airplane manufac- 
ture. They seem to be waiting until 
the first of the year to see what 
Congress does on defense appropria- 
tions which may affect their future 
orders. 

Other observers pin slackening de- 
mand for steel to sharp reductions 
in orders for finished goods which 
have affected many fabricators. Some 
firms, which have suffered a sharp 
cut in new orders and their backlogs 
of unfilled orders, say high costs of 
raw materials and labor are causing 
their customers to order less. The 
slow-down in construction, because 
of high costs, is believed a major 
reason behind the letdown in some 
fabricators’ business. Structural steel 
firms report there now is less diffi- 
culty in obtaining steel shapes. 

Gray Market Slips—A number of 
abricators report that gray market 
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prices have been dropping, and esti- 
mate the decline somewhere between 
10 and 15 per cent in recent weeks. 

The changing complexion of the 
supply-demand picture is creating 
new problems for the warehousemen. 
Several report their stocks are be- 
coming badly unbalanced, with too 
small supplies in some _ products, 
sheets for example, and too large 
inventories in others. 


Power Conservation Plan Urged 


ORDERS have been issued by public 
utilities officials in Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho directing privately- 
owned utilities to prepare a conserva- 
tion program designed to meet pres- 
ent and anticipated power deficiencies. 

This is planned to supplement rath- 
er than supplant the voluntary cur- 
tailment program which has_ been 
under way for several weeks. A dif- 
ference of opinion has arisen in power 
circles over the necessity of manda- 
tory rationing. The states have no 
power over publicly-owned properties 
and Seattle light officials take the 
position they should not be further 
curtailed now. 

Frank McLaughlin, president, Pu- 
get Sound Power & Light Co., states 
that any program should apply with 
equal force to both publicly and pri- 


vately owned utilities. Seattle city of- 
announce the Seattle utility 
able to meet winter peak de 
with 


ficials 
will be 
industrial and consume} 
municipal plant 


winte! 


mands 
co-operation. Seattle's 
has thus far had a current 
peak of 264,000 kw as 
272,000 kw peak a year ago. In emer- 
gency it can draw on other plants in 
the Northwest pool 


against a 


Electricity Situation Still Critical 


ELECTRIC generating capacity in 
the United States is expected to reach 
72 million kilowatts by 1951 but the 
power situation will critical 
this winter, according to a_ study 
transmitted to President Truman by 
the National Security 
Board. The gain in generating capac- 
ity from 1947 to 1951 will 
to 22 million kilowatts, and 
ing to Arthur M. Hill, who recently 
resigned as NSRB chairman, “few in- 
dustries in the country can 
this striking postwar ex- 
pansion.” 

Mr. Hill said that there were 
areas in the entire country that will 


remain 


Resources 


amount 
accC( yrd- 


equal 
record of 


Tew 


have adequate operating reserves this 
winter. Margins for how- 
ever, are expected to sub- 
stantially in 1949 and 1950 and will 
be adequate by the end of 1951 ex- 


reserves, 


increase 











BRILLIANT LIGHTS BATTLE FOG: 


Aids Experiment Station, Arcata, Calif. 
ducing flashes of more than 3-billion peak candlepower, are alternated 
with neon units to provide an all-weather approach system 


Perched high atop a bridge in- 
geniously constructed of surplus steel “landing mat,” workmen are install- 
ing Westinghouse krypton flash units in the approach zone at the Landing 


Krypton units, capable of pro- 


























cept in the Pacific northwest and 
the southeast where shortages will 
continue in event of a dry year. 


Coal Production Curtailed 
REPLENISHMENT of the national 


ft coal stockpile to about the 70 
million ton mark has resulted in some 
curtailment in production. This has 
not affected the steel industry’s cap- 
tive pits mining metallurgical coal, 
which are still working 5 days or 
more weekly, or very many mines 
producing top grade bituminous coal. 

The large stocks of coal reflect the 
generally mild weather which most 
sections of the country have been 
enjoying this fall. A cold wave would 
dispel the threat to overproduction. 

Truck and strip mining operations 
in the Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Colorado and Maryland soft coal 
fields were principally affected. Penn- 
sylvania’s anthracite fields also face 
the probability of a 4-day work week. 

Divergent views were expressed in 
the West Virginia and Pennsylvania 

ft coal fields where mine operators 
said production was relatively normal, 
while a union officia! said 2500 miners 
in the Pittsburgh area alone have 
been idle for seven weeks. Part-time 
operations have cut earnings of about 
5000 miners in the Cumberland, Md., 
district by about 50 per cent, accord- 
ind to a union official. Miners are 
working only 4 days a week in the 
Colorado mines; only 2 or 3 days a 
week in the truck mines in the west- 
ern Kentucky field, with some com- 
pletely shutdown; less than 5 days in 
some northern West Virginia mines, 
due chiefly to a freight car short- 
age. 

The Pennsylvania anthracite com- 
mittee last week fixed a 723,000-ton 
production quota for the second suc- 
cessive week, this being the lowest 
schedule in years and resulting in a 
2 to 3-day work week in most mines. 


Oo 


Crucible May Sell Furnaces 


NEGOTIATIONS are under way for 
sale of four 50-ton basic open-hearth 
furnaces and two 10-ton electric arc 
furnaces at Crucible Steel Company 
of America’s Park Works, Pitts- 
burgh, to Deere & Co., Chicago. The 
two small electric induction furnaces 
at this plant are not involved in the 
negotiations. 

Under the proposed arrangement 
Crucible Steel would continue to op- 
erate the furnaces, with bulk of out- 
put going to Deere for conversion 
elsewhere. The negotiations will not 
interfere with Crucible’s finished 
steel operations at the Park Works 
or in production of agricultural steels 
at its Midland, Pa., Works. 
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New Continuous Coal Miner Developed | 


CONTINUOUS mining of coal, 
with attendant savings in labor 
costs and greatly accelerated out- 
put, took another step forward 
last week when the Joy Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, publicly unveiled its 
continuous mining machine. The 
Joy miner has been undergoing 
tests in various coal fields for the 
past year and now is in produc- 
tion at the company’s plant in 
Franklin, Pa. 

The Joy machine consists essen- 
tially of a ripper bar or head 
which tears the coal from the 
face, discharging it into an inter- 
mediate conveyor which  dis- 
charges it into a centrally located 
hopper. From this point the coal 
is picked up by a rear conveyor 
which carries it back to transpor- 
tation means. Both conveyors and 
ripper head are mounted on a 
main frame which carries the aux- 
iliary equipment and is in turn 
mounted on caterpillars. 

The continuous miner operates 
as follows: With the ripper bar 
in retracted position, the machine 
is advanced to the coal face. The 
ripper bar then is sumped 18 
inches into the coal, hydraulic 
pressure applied upward, forcing 
the ripper bar through the coal to 
the top of the seam. These strokes 
are repeated until the desired 


width of mined area has been | 
reached. | 
The ripper bar is 30 in. wide | 
and is equipped with six chains, | 
each containing 20 replaceable 
carbide mining bits. Each chain 
is driven by a separate sprocket 
on a main driving shaft which is 
attached at each end to a gear re- 
ducer that advances with the rip- 
per head. Power is supplied to 
each gear reducer by a 65-horse- 
power motor. 

J. D. A. Morrow, Joy president, 
says the machine is designed to 
mine 2 tons of coal a minute, al- 
though this will vary with the 
characteristics of each seam and 
each mine and with the efficiency 
of the transportation system haul- 
ing coal away from the machine. 
How near operators will approach 
the design capacity depends on 
many factors. 

Several other companies have 
developed or are deveioping con- 
tinuous miners. Sunnyhill Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, demonstrated its 
“Colmol” last month (STEEL, Nov. 
8, p. 63). 

Photo shows front of the con- 
tinuous miner and construction of 
the ripper bar. Mr. Morrow and 
Arthur Knoizen, executive vice 
president, are inspecting the ma- 
chine. 
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| _apital Equipment Needed 


Procurement by manufacturing 
industries seen holding $10 to 
$11 billion annual rate 


\PITAL equipment procurement by 
nited States manufacturing indus- 
ries should continue for a number of 
years at the present record rate of 
$10 to $11 billion annually, or more, 
members of the Machinery & Allied 

Products Institute were told at a 

meeting in Washington Dec. 10-11. 

George Terborgh, MAPI’s research 
director, produced a specially pre- 
pared chart, which traced the expend- 
itures for capital equipment from 

1870 through 1948. Current business 

in such equipment now is about 20 
@ per cent above the trend line—and 
should continue at that level to make 

up for reduced capital equipment buy- 

ing during the depression of the ’30s 

and the period of World War II. 

Survey Results—Dexter M. Keezer, 
former OPA economist and now eco- 
nomics director for the McGraw-Hill 

® Publishing Co., agreed with the above 
® prediction but got at it in another 
Bway. 
Preliminary results of a recent sur- 
4 vey which he conducted over a wide 
§ cross-section of industry show that 
manufacturers fully expect to con- 
tinue buying capital equipment at the 
$s current rate for a long time to come. 
There is a lot of obsolescence in 
American industry, said Dr. Keezer, 
and manufacturers must do a vast 
amount of modernizing if the Unitec 
States is to retain its industrial su- 
premacy in the face of the rapid 
strides the Russians are making in 
industrialization. 

Findings Preliminary——Both speak- 
ers warned that their findings must 
be received with reservations. Wheth- 
yer the trend line based on capital 
equipment expenditures since 1870 
jis valid today is yet to be proved, said 
= Mr. Terborgh, as there is no means 
of knowing the extent to which its 
significance may have been altered 
74S a result of the heavy diversion of 
profits to taxes in recent years. 

Dr. Keezer cautioned that the ex- 
stent to which manufacturers. will 
modernize, as compared with their 
present desires and expectations, will 
# depend on their future profits. Profits, 
she reported, are relied on for the over- 
whelming proportion of the money 
expended for capital equipment; 
about two-thirds of the profits of in- 
dustry now are being invested in mod- 
ernization. 

In a discussion on pricing at the 
g meeting a number of participants 
#aintained that the Supreme Court 
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decision outlawing use of the basing 
point system in the sale of cement 
had been emphasized out of all pro- 
portion to its significance. 

No New Principle Corwin Ed- 
wards, chief economist, division of 
industrial economics, Federal Trade 
Commission, Mark S. Massel, Chicago 
attorney, and Edwin B. George, econ- 
omist of Dun & Bradstreet Inc., were 
in accord in the view that no new 
principle was involved in the Supreme 
Court ruling, holding that it attacked 
collusion in pricing, a practice that 
had always been illegal. 


Make Stability Recommendations 


OVERALL economic stability attained 
within the framework of a free and 
progressive economy in the United 
States is essential to a free and 
stable world, is the conclusion reached 
in a study released recently by the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, New York. 

Entitled, ‘‘Monetary and Fiscal Pol- 
icy for Greater Economic Stability,”’ 
this study is the first in a 
aimed at answering the question, 
“Can a free society in these crisis 
times steer a middle course of stabil- 
ity between the dangers of economic 
collapse and extreme inflation, mean- 
while strengthening its national de- 
fense, and yet preserve for its mem- 
bers basic economic and_ political 
freedom ?” 


series 


Recommendations —- Recommended 
elements in periods of inflation are: 
1. Hold tax rates stable, so that tax 
revenues will rise as the national in- 
come rises and the government sur- 


plus will the gov- 
ernment surplus to retire debt held 
by the banking 
including the Federal Reserve banks; 
3. refund maturing government debt 
in a way that will reduce the holdings 
of the banking system; 4. tighten the 
reserve position of banks, by Feder- 
al Reserve sale of government secur- 
ities in the open market, by increase 


increase; 2. use 


commercial system, 


of rediscount rates and/or by increase 
of reserve requirements: 5. 
volume of government 
guarantee of loans. 


reduce 
loans and 


In periods of depression CED rec- 
ommends: 1. Hold tax rate 
that revenue will fall as the national 
income falls and the government sur- 
plus will decline or turn into a defi- 
cit; in extreme conditions a tempor- 
reduction in tax 
desirable to stimulate private expend- 
iture; 2. expand the supply 
and increase bank reserves by open- 
market purchase of government se- 
curities; further ease the 
sition of banks by reduction of redis- 
count reduction of 
reserve requirements; 3. finance the 
deficit, if there is one, by 
in a way that will induce the com- 
mercial system to acquire government 
securities, with such Federal Reserve 
action in providing additional 
reserves aS may be necessary; 4. re- 
finance maturing federal debt in part 
by borrowing from the 
banking system, including the Federal 
Reserve banks; 5. expand the volume 
of federal loans and guarantees of 
loans, within the scope of the federal 
loan program accepted as appropriate 
in the long run. 
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Munitions Board developing standardization of machinery 
and equipment. Internal combustion engine is first studied 
because of complex replacement parts problem 


NOW THAT the three armed serv- 
ices, With the Munitions Board’s Pro- 
curement Policy Council as co-ord- 
inator, are off to a good start in the 
internal combus- 
tion engines, thought is being given 
to standardizing other kinds of ma- 
chinery 


standardization of 


Internal combustion engines were 
selected for the first approach be- 
cause the replacement parts problem 
in connection with such machinery is 
particularly complex. Now that some 
progress has been made in promot- 
ing interchangeability, military pro- 
brass hats feel somewhat 
They are thinking of 
launching a similar standardization 
drive in the field of construction and 
road-building equipment in the near 
future. After that similar moves 
will be made with reference to other 
maintenance _ re- 
repair parts 


curement 
encouraged. 


machinery whose 


quires large stocks of 
in the field. 

Provides Reassurance Machinery 
manufacturers generally should feel 
reassured by the philosophy the pro- 
curement heads have developed in 
reference to this standardization 
work. First, in dealing with machin- 
ery which is required for civilian as 
well as military purposes, they will 
make no moves without approval of 
representative industry advisory com- 
mittees. Second, they will not at- 
tempt to “freeze” any particular ex- 
isting models; rather, they want to 
leave the way wide open for industry 
to design new and better machinery 
in the traditional way. Third, no 
standards are worth anything unless 
they are based on the ability of in- 
dustry to produce; there would be no 
sense, for instance, in trying to set 
up standards that would require re- 
tooling of industry on a substantial 


scale. 
In other words, there will be no 
arbitrary setting of standards, and 


there will be no revolutionizing of 
current designs of machinery. Rather, 
the approach is on _ standardizing 
parts and components without dis- 
turbing basic designs. 

In industrial internal combustion 
engines, for example, meetings with 
the manufacturers have led to the 
opinion that there can be uniformity 


in carburetors, engine mountings, 
bearings, spark plugs and similar 
items. A survey now under way is 
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expected to reveal other components 
on which the manufacturers will be 
willing to standardize. 

To illustrate further the moderate 
attitude of the procurement officials, 
their idea with reference to bull- 
dozers, for example, is that uniform 
toggle pins, fittings and bearings 
seem like realistic objectives. 

Result in Savings—Such standard- 
ization, military officers point out, 
may not represent the ultimate that 
might be desired, but it would bring 
immediate savings in the inventories 
of spare parts that have to be car- 
ried at military depots, and it would 
materially reduce the time required 
for placing a damaged machine back 
in operation. And if the effort at 
standardization is carried along con- 
tinuously instead of as a one-shot ac- 
tivity, the advantages in the course 
of time will be great. 

In their work of standardization, 
the procurement officers recognize 
three broad classifications. In strict- 
ly military goods such as howitzers, 
machine guns, messkits, haversacks 
and the like there is no problem; 
standardization can be effected with- 
out difficulty. It is in the field of 
semicivilian goods, such as the many 
mechanical assemblies that are used 
by both military and civilians, that 
the problems lie. 

A gocd example of the kind of 
problem encountered in connection 
with semicivilian goods is in the field 
of motor trucks. The conventional 
motor truck is equipped with a 6-volt 
electrical system, and for this reason 
the armed services had to use enor- 
mous quantities of dry-cell batteries 
during World War II to operate ra- 
dio transmitter sets. If motor truck 
manufacturers could see their way 
clear to go to a 24-volt electrical 
system, that would take care of the 
radio transmitters, and the need for 
dry-cell batteries would be sharply 
reduced. 

So a question motor truck manu- 
facturers will be asked to answer is: 
Is it feasible to standardize on 24- 
volt electrical systems for motor 
trucks for civilian as well as military 
purposes ? 

The third classification in the ap- 
proach toward greater standardiza- 
tion embraces goods which can be 
procured from the civilian supply- 
goods such as hand tools, handker- 


chiefs and thousands of others. — [py 
this field some effective work already 
has been done, either by reducing the 
number of items in the military cata- 
log to the number of items used by 
civilians, or by getting the manu- 
facturers to simplify sizes and styles 

The catalog of the armed services 
now lists some 300 antifriction bear- 
ings as compared with some 3000 
that previously had been listed. 

Amazing Results—The  perform- 
ance in the field of electronics com- 
ponents shows the amazing’ results 
that can be obtained by consulting 
with the manufacturers. Before 
standardization the catalog listed 
3000 electronic tubes; now it lists 800 
different tubes to take care of re- 
placements, and 195 tubes for fitting 
out equipment of the latest designs. 
Before standardization electronic in- 
struments numbered 37,000 and after 
standardization some 3700. Trans- 
former cases numbered 10,000; now 
there are only 22. Crystal holders 
numbered 350; now there are 3. 

Certain exceptions exist in the field 
of civilian goods when the military 
services do their specifying. For in- 
stance, certain hand tools requir 
noncombustible handles; others have 
to weigh as little as possible. Such 
considerations are being studied care- 
fully to determine whether in such 
cases the military must buy special 
designs, and pay higher prices fo! 
them, or whether civilian standards 
might be changed in some of thest 
cases to take care of military needs 
Discussions on such problems will b: 
held with industry on an increasing 
scale. 

Promote Standardization—Thought 
has been given to standardizing 
materials handling equipment. Pal- 
lets already have been standardized 
Procurement officers think it would 
be an advance to achieve standard- 
ization of a limited range of fork- 
type lift trucks, but do not propose to 
ask for anything the manufacturers 
disapprove. Some thought has been 
given to setting up a research labo- 
ratory to be devoted entirely to ma- 
terials handling problems and the de- 
sign of limited equipment that will 
meet all needs; this is just talk so 
far and nothing tangible has been 
decided. 

For a better understanding of the 
setup by which the procurement of- 
ficers approach problems of stand- 
ardization, the program involving in- 
ternal combustion engines again may 
be cited. The responsibility for car- 
rying on the program is lodged »y 
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...and set 2 records. When time is short, jobs like this 13” 
el O.D. x 2” face spur gear are beyond the range of conven- 
Pal- tional hardening methods. But they’re duck soup for 
06 Flamatic. Perfection Tool & Metal Heat Treating Co., 
ce, Chicago heat treater, selectively hardened this gear in 
fork- record time (set-up in about one hour, heating cycle 1 minute 
seotted 40 seconds) and with record results. Core properties not changed; specs met or 
| been exceeded; distortion negligible .. . Flamatic — and only Flamatic — offers 
apa all these advantages: (1) rapid heating: flames put the heat where you want it for the precise 
ne de- pattern you specify. (2) electronic temperature control: you preset the desired 
ey : temperature to a pin point, and get it every time within plus or minus 5°F. (3) Oil querching, 
been that makes cracking a thing of the past, cuts distortion to new lows, eliminates 
corrective operations ... So, if you process gears and similar parts up to 18” O.D., or shafts 
; ‘ up to 30” long, investigate Flamatic before you invest in any hardening equipment. Write 
itand- for Booklet featuring 6 case histories: Publication No. M-1658. 
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STUDY PRICE TRENDS: 








The Council of Economic Advisers keeps close 
tab on price trends, recently reported to the President that the situation 


is “improving” but is still dangerous. Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, council chair- 
man, is shown tracing trends on a chart. 


left, and Leon Keyserling. 


Looking on are John D. Clark, 
NEA photo 








statute in the Munitions Board’s Pro- 
curement Policy Council; this con- 
sists of Maj. Gen. Daniel Noce of the 
Army, Rear Admiral Morton M. L. 
Ring of the Navy, and Maj. Gen. E. 
M. Powers of the Air Force. 

The internal combustion engine as- 
breaks down into three 
categories: Automotive engines, as- 
signed to the Army Ordnance De- 
partment; industrial engines, as- 
signed to the Army Corps of Engi- 
marine engines, assigned to 
the Navy Bureau of Ships. But, while 
these individual units are responsible 
in each case, they function through 
inter-service committees, and direct- 
ly with advisory committees repre- 
senting the interested manufacturing 


signment 


neers; 


industries. 
So far the standardization program 
of the armed services has not gone 


much farther than to scratch the 
surface. As time goes on the work 
will broaden out to embrace thou- 


sands of products. In all cases involv- 
ing products that are of interest both 
to civilians and the military, the 
work will be done through industry 
advisory committees, for the most 
part still to be appointed. 


Inflation or Deflation? 


AN INTERESTING point developed 
in the press conference in the Wash- 
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ington Hotel, Washington, at which 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment announced the economic 
stabilization program recently com- 
pleted by its Research & Policy Com- 
mittee. Highlights of the report were 
recommendations of actions the fed- 
eral government should take under 
conditions of inflation and reverse 
actions it should take at times of de- 
flation. 

One of the news correspondents, 
Felix Belair of the New York Times, 
asked J. Cameron Thompson, a prin- 
cipal author of the report, which 
course of action would be applicable 
right now; in other words, asked 
Mr. Belair, are we now confronted 
with an inflationary or a deflationary 
trend? 

Must Await Budget—Mr. Thomp- 
son, who is president of the Northwest 
Bancorporation with headquarters in 
Minneapolis, and is recognized as one 
of the country’s most able bankers, 
replied, in effect, that he was not 
prepared to state whether we now 
are in an inflationary or a deflation- 
ary trend. While some easiness has 
developed in the general business 
situation, he said, it would be im- 
possible to determine the future 
course of business activity and eco- 
nomic strength until the federal 
government decides on its budget for 
fiscal 1950. 

In the discussion that followed, 


participated in by a number of news. 
men, the following impression seom. 
ed to be widely held: It is fine anq 
dandy to lay down a program to 
applied in time of inflation, and 4 
reverse program in time of deflation 

but the difficulty lies in determin. 
ing, at any given time, whether yw; 
are confronted with an inflationar, 
or deflationary trend; the difficult, 
lies in the fact that*it never is pos. 
sible to make accurate allowance fo: 
economic developments that may de. 
velop in the near future. 

Further studies are being made by 
the CED, said Mr. Thompson, and 
conclusions will be announced ove; 
coming months. The CED, he said 
will be in a far better position after 
the federal budget has been fixed 
for the coming year to judge whethe: 
an inflationary or deflationary trend 
lies immediately ahead. 


Income Tax Booklet Available 


THE 1948 edition of “Your Federal! 
Income Tax” has just been complet- 
ed by the Treasury’s Internal Reven- 
ue Bureau and now may be had at 
25 cents a copy from Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

The book, which is not to be con- 
fused with the new 16-page instruc- 
tion pamphlet which is being mailed 
to taxpayers free of charge along 
with Form 1040 return blanks, has 
been completely revised and now con- 
tains 115 pages of answers to many 
questions confronting income tax 
payers. 


New Special Machinery Market 


NEW MARKET for special machin- 
ery may be ready for exploitation as 
result of discovery by the Department 
of Agriculture of a new process for 
making potato flour. Raw potatoes 
are washed, inspected to eliminate 
spoilage, and ground, skins and all 
in a hammer mill. A small amount of 
sulphur is added to keep them fron 
turning dark. Then they are dried in 
a standard steam-tube dryer; some ot 
the dried material is added to the in- 
coming charge to lower the moisture 
content and prevent ground potatoes 
from sticking to the tubes. After dry- 
ing, the ground material -is run 
through a second hammer mill, 
screened into flour and bagged. 

Potato flour, it is estimated, can b 
produced in this manner at about $39 
a ton, not counting cost of the pota- 
toes. 

Details of the new process are avail- 
able from the Bureau of Agricultural 
& Industrial Chemistry, Eastern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, Phila- 
delphia 18, Pa. 
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Sritish Auto Show First in Ten Years 


English, French, Italian and American models seen by record 
crowds at last month’s London exhibition. British styling 


now follows American trends more closely 


\VIVING activity in European au- 
nobile industries was highlighted 
last month’s London Motor Show 
‘ich displayed British, French and 
lian models, as well as some Amer- 
n makes, 

The show—the 33rd International 
Exhibition organized by the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders—was the first held in ten 
years and was attended by a record 
562,954 persons. In body styles many 
of the new models shown have de- 
parted from the traditional radiator 
and hood construction and have gone 
over to the sweeping lines and wide 
frontal work favored by American 
designers. Greater engine efficiency 
and improvements in transmission, 
suspension, braking and _ steering 
have been achieved on British mod- 
els, aS well as advances in interior 
furnishing and refinements. Wider 
bench-type front seats have been 
adopted generally, and the gear lever 
in most cases has been fitted on the 
column, as on American 


Motor 


steering 
cars. 
Thirty British Cars Shown —- In 
all, 30 British cars were exhibited, 
together with 6 French, 1 Italian and 
13 American. The least expensive 
car in the show was the Ford An- 
glia, priced at $1240 including taxes. 
An outstanding model in the low 
power category was the new Morris 
Minor, featuring an 8 hp motor but 


an unusually roomy body. 


One Austin model was a newly 
designed convertible aimed at the 
American market. Hillman showed 


a specially built car with component 
parts cut away to reveal construc- 
tion. Standard displayed its ‘‘estate 
wagon,” an all-steel station wagon 
type. Talbot and Humber entries were 
also in the streamlined category, as 
were two new Wolseleys’ which 
claimed distinctive lines and excep- 
tional power to weight ratio, Re- 
taining their conservative stylings, 
however, were Rolls Royce, Daimler, 
Bentley, Rover and Jaguar. 

Models displayed by the American 
exhibitors attracted attention for 
their dramatic body designs and in- 
terior furnishing and equipment. The 
new Lineolns and Mercurys were 
centers of interest, as were the Chrys- 
ler, Dodge, Hudson, Packard, Stude- 
baker, Kaiser, Cadillac, Buick, Olds- 
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mobile, Pontiac and Chevrolet en- 
tries. 

French Exhibits French exhibits 
which attracted considerable atten- 
tion were the 4 hp Renault with rear 
engine and the small Rovin 2-cylin- 
Proving of 
with 


der two-passenger model. 
interest, also, was the Citroen 
a front wheel drive. 

More than 70 booths were occupied 
by service equipment suppliers who 
featured hfting equipment and jacks, 
special workshop tools and electrica! 
testing and engine tune-up 
Other notable lines were a disc-op- 
erated oil dispenser, electric vulcan- 
izer with swing arms, new decar- 
burizing tools, special shock-action 
wrench tools and automatic battery 
chargers. 


devices. 


Speaking at the annual dinner of 
the sponsoring society, G. R. Strauss, 
Minister of Supply, was unable to 
offer additional hope to automakers 
for more steel. Prospective British 
buyers will still have to wait 1 to 3 
years for delivery. Mr. Strauss, how- 
ever, commented on the industry's 
excellent export record, pointing out 
that more than 400,000 cars have 
been exported since the end of the 
war, many to the United States. In 
his opinion, he said, the foothold Brit- 
ish automakers have gained in the 
American market will be retained 
even when more normal demand re- 
turns. 

Auto Exports Fall In the third 
quarter, however, exports of automo- 


biles and chassis dropped 12 per cent 
below the high level of this year’s 
second quarter. The fall was in 
small and medium sized vehicles. 
Exports of large cars rose 13 per cent 
above the second quarter average. 

Exports of iron and steel in the first 
10 months of the year totaled 1,635,- 
143 tons, with 1,583,303 
tons in the same period of last year. 
Value of Britain’s exports of manu- 
factured and 
October exceeded $40 million for the 
first time 1921. The largest 
buyer remains the Union of South 
Africa which took about 15,000 tons 
in October, followed by Denmark 
which took 11,000 tons. 

Total 
far this year have not 


compared 


iron steel products in 


since 


iron and steel imports so 
reached the 
amount recorded for the same period 
in 1947, but there 


imports of 


was a large in- 


crease in semifinished 
steel in October when 22,971 tons came 
in aS compared with only 8579 tons 


in the same month of 1947. No in- 


gots came in at all during October, 
whereas in the first ten months of 
Q79 


1947, Britain imported 101,372 tons; 
only 19,120 tons have been imported 
in the same period of 1948, Exports 
of galvanized sheets show a substan- 
tial increase compared with a year 
ago. 

Mounting steel exports have brought 
protests from domestic consumers, 
particularly shipbuilders, locomotive 
builders, plant constructors 
and colliery owners, whose operations 
are all handicapped by the scarcity 
of steel. 


I ower 


Western Germany 


WESTERN German automobile firms 


are also resuming production The 
auto works of Steyr-Daimler-Puch 
has begun to turn out 3% ton 


busses with an 85 hp diesel engine 





Britain’s first auto show in ten years had 50 different English, French, 
Italian and American makes on display 
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the record in November. 


PIG IRON 
(gross tons) 


British Steel Output Hits Another New High 


BRITISH steel industry again hit a new record in steel production. 
In November, the weekly average reached 303,000 gross tons which is 
an annual rate of 15,766,000 tons. The previous high month in the 
industry’s history was October, 1948, when output ran at 297,200 tons 
a week. Excellent scrap collections and good pig iron helped produce 


1947 1948 
Weekly Annual Weekly Annual 
Average Rate Average Rate 
First 9 months 140,900 7,326,000 177,500 9,230,000 
October 160,600 8,352,000 183,200 9,525,000 
November 165,900 8,627,000 185,300 9,636,000 
STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS 
(gross tons) 
1947 1948 
Weekly Annual Weekly Annual 
Average Rate Average Rate 
First 9 months 231,800 12,055,000 283,700 14,752,000 
October 275,300 14,316,000 297,200 15,455,000 
November 272,600 14,174,000 303,000 15,756,000 











and capable of a speed of nearly 50 
mph. Motorenwerke Wolfsburg has 
taken an order for 3000 volkswagens 
or people’s cars for Sweden. 

The improving steel production is 
generally responsible for better show- 
ings in the auto industy. As @ re- 
sult of this rising output, export ac- 
tivity has also increased markedly. 
A group of Ruhr concerns has 
received a contract from Turkey for 
construction of a steel bridge and 
several factories in exchanye for food- 
stuffs. Various offers of foreign 
sheets and plates have been made 
to German steel consumers recently. 
Even American sheets have been of- 
fered to Ruhr manufacturers of 
ranges, ovens and stoves. In one 
case, an American dealer offered 65,- 
000 tons of sheets to a range maker. 

The preparatory steps for carry- 
ing out the new organization of the 
Ruhr steel industry are being taken 
rather slowly. Membership upon the 
custodian boards is being decided 
now. Personnel will consist of rep- 
resentatives from unions, manage- 
ments and the present public bodies 
administering the steel industry. It 
will probably be next spring before 
the new steel organization can take 
over. Incidentally, another Amer- 
ican group is now in Germany to re- 
view the progress made in carrying 
out the decartelization program in 
Germany. Chairman of the group is 
Garland S. Ferguson, Federal Trade 
Commissioner. Other members are 
Samuel S. Isseks, New York City at- 
torney, and Andrew T. Kearney, 
Chicago management consultant. 

The American committee on dis- 
mantlings is expected to finish its 
report on Ruhr dismantlings by the 
end of this month. A final report will 
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go to the Economic European Ad- 
ministration which will use the find- 
ings as a basis for negotiating with 
other Marshall Plan nations on a 
final disposition of the vexing prob- 
lem, 


France 


THE COAL strike has focused at- 
tention on the development of electric 
power in France. It has already been 
raised from 1548 million kwh in 1938 
to 2300 million kwh in 1948, but the 
increase falls below the target set 
in the Monnet plan. Lack of steel 
accounts for much of this failure, and 
the steel scarcity is partly traceable 
to the long series of strikes in France 
since the war. 

In 1947 the nationalized Electricity 
of France received 22,000 tons of 
steel less than it needed. This year 
it has received only 60 per cent of its 
requirements. Financial difficulties 
also plague the industry, for the gov- 
ernment has been niggardly with it 
in the national budget. Consequently 
six expansion projects have been 
stopped. A capacity of 4 billion kwh 
planned for 1951 will not be achieved 
until 1953 at least. 

Some expansions, however, are still 
in progress, thanks largely to Amer- 
ican equipment. A _ recent receipt 
was a huge boiler drum from Bab- 
cock & Wilcox’s Barberton, O., plant. 
This boiler, last of three shipped this 
fall, will boost the electrical output 
for Paris. 


Yugoslavia 


MACKENZIE Engineering Co., Lon- 
don, England, is reported to have 
come to an agreement with Yugo- 


slavia to take over the planning aq 
development of the country’s iron a id 
steel industry. 

The agreement was made outside 
of any official agreements between 
the British and Yugoslav govern- 
ments. Most interesting were the 
facts that this agreement was meade 
with British, not Russian interests, 
and that MacKenzie has been prom- 
ised a free hand and access to pro- 
duction statistics, hitherto ‘‘state 
crets.” 


Seek Machinery for Africa 


SPURRED by Economic Cooperation 
Administration efforts to push Mar- 
shall Plan funds behind increased ex- 
ports of metals, there has been a 
sharp increase in the number, size 
and variety of inquiries for machin- 
ery to be used in Africa during th: 
past few weeks. Immediate aim is 
to increase the output of copper by 
25 per cent as well as boost produc- 
tion of other critically scarce non- 
ferrous metals. 

Most of the requests are from 
large interests in Europe and Great 
Britain for railroad and other trans- 
portation equipment, mining equip- 
ment, materials handling equipment, 
tools and miscellaneous industrial 
supplies with volumes ranging in the 
multi-million dollar brackets. Present 
plans call for the direct assistance 
to industries in any Marshall Plan 
controlled territory or colony and it 
is expected that no difficulty will be 
encountered in expediting orders 
after U.S. government preferences 
for rush shipments have been ex- 


pressed. 


Heads Commerce Steel Division 


FRANK T. McCue has been named 
acting chief, Tron & Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce, suc- 
ceeding Elliott S. Hanson who re- 
cently resigned as chief to go wit. 
the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, 

A graduate of the steel industry, he 
formerly was connected with Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
and has had extensive experience 1n 
Washington. He was a member of 
the Steel Division, War Production 
Board during World War II. Since 
then he has been with the Office 
of Materials Distribution, successor 
to the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration, handling export priorities un- 
der Public Law 188. 

Mr. McCue is a member of the Op- 
erating Committee of the Committee 
on Requirements which advises Sec- 
retary Sawyer on matters affecting 
policies in reference to exports and 
domestic allocations. 
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[ seuss Diesel Problems 


Manufacturers consider various 


questions relating to use of 
jual-fuel engines at meeting 


f (OBLEMS which have arisen from 

reasing use of engines burning 
both oil and gas fuel were the chief 
topics of discussion at the Diesel 
Hngine Manufacturers Association’s 
annual meeting, held in Chicago re- 
cently. 

(he diesel industry is keenly in- 
terested in the quality of gas to be 
had, in what quantity, and how much 
it would cost. Having developed the 
dual-fuel engine, the diesel industry 
wanted assurance from coal industry 
officials that gas would be available 
wherever the engines were located. 

Believing gasification is the most 
economical way to use the nation’s 
coal resources, the Battelle Memorial 
Institute has under way an extensive 
program of gasification of coal. Need 
for a good gas-producing unit was 
stressed at the meeting. The big 
present-day producers must be re- 
designed, it was claimed, so that they 
are smaller, portable and less costly. 
They must produce clean gas and 
be “reasonably automatic and fool- 
proof insofar as the operator is con- 
cerned,” Carl E. Miller, Battelle’s 
technical adviser, said. 

An economic study by Battelle of 
a producer yielding a gas of 150 to 
180 Beh’ per cu ft, indicated that the 
cost ‘df such gas would be about 5.6c 
per therm, with coal at $7.50 per 
ton. J. B. Morrow, president, Bitum- 
inous Coal Research Inc., commented 
that the possibility of economical 
production of oxygen-enriched air 
might yield dividends in the economic 
production of producer gas with 
heating values as high as 450 Btu. 
A joint committee was formed to 
study possible developments on the 
part of companies already making 
producer equipment and to study the 
possibilities of concentrated research 
by coal companies and various other 
industries interested in this kind of 
equipment. 

Training—Engineers of the Diesel 
Engine Manufacturers . Association, 
holding special meetings, discussed 
the hiring and training of young en- 
gineers; the advisability of supple- 
menting the  association’s book 
“Standard Practices’; and filters and 
filtering, deciding that a set of 
Standards should be established for 
the former. 

Dr. John T. Rettaliata, dean, 
School of Engineering, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, guest speaker 
at the association’s dinner, said there 
are 53 gas turbine units in the coun- 
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try producing 276,500 kw. “In most 
applications the turbine is not a 
direct competitor” with the diese! 
engine, he said. “Up to 2500 horse- 
power, the diesel will not have 
serious competition from the turbine. 
In applications from 5000 to 20,000 
horsepower the gas turbine will have 
a field of its own.” 


At the meeting Robert H. Morse 
Jr: vice president in charge 
of all operations, Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., was elected president and 
treasurer. Elected as vice presidents 
were A. W. McKinney, executive vice 
president, National Supply Co., and 
O. H. Fischer, president, Union Diesel 
Engine Co. Harvey T. Hill was re- 
appointed executive director. 


Warm Air Furnace Group Meets 


PRODUCTION of warm air furnaces 
currently is off 10 per cent from 
1947, stated Atlee Wise, president, 
National Warm Air Heating & Air 
Conditioning Association, addressing 
the association’s 35th annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, recently. 

Metal shortages are largely respon- 
sible for the decline, he continued, 
and the voluntary allocations pro- 
gram which has helped the industry 
as a whole, should in the opinion 
of most members, be continued. 

Speaking at a luncheon meeting 
on the opening day, Lowell B. Mason, 
Federal Trade Commissioner, stated 
that businessmen must ask their rep- 
resentatives in Congress for relief 
from the current pricing muddle. He 
stated that despite statements to the 
contrary issued from time to time by 
various FTC commissioners, business- 
men should accept the fact that at 
the present time freight absorption, 
zone prices and quantity discounts 
are all out. Mr. Mason also criti- 
cized the FTC’s practice of consider- 
ing individuals or groups guilty of 
violations, once they have been so 


charged, unless they can prove their 
innocence. 

Re-elected to serve during 1948-49 
were the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Atlee Wise, Wise Furnace Co., 
Akron; ist vice president, Clarence 
S. Franke, American Furnace Co., 
St. Louis; 2nd vice president, William 
D. Redrup, Majestic Furnace Co., 
Huntington, Ind.; secretary-treasurer, 
George Elec- 
ted as directors to serve a two-year 
term: Herbert Curtis, Auer Register 
Co., Cleveland; Edward Paul, Clay- 
ton & Lambert Mfg. Co., Louisville; 
Frank L. Meyer, Meyer Furnace Co., 
Peoria, Ill.; and Gilbert W. Denges, 
Williamson Heater Co., 


3oeddener, Cleveland. 


Cincinnati. 


Scrap Institute Meets Jan. 17 


WILLIAM G. MARKS, chief of th 
safety standards division of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards, Washing- 
ton, has been added to the list of ex 
perts who will address the opening 
day’s business session at the Insti- 
tute of Scrap Iron & Steel’s conven- 
tion in Cincinnati, Jan. 17-18. 

Mr. Marks, who is responsible for 
the general administration and direc- 
tion of the government’s safety serv- 
ices and programs will outline his de- 
partment’s part in the _ institute’s 
expanded accident prevention pro- 
gram slated to get under way on a 
nationwide basis in 1949. 


PEI Adds Plumbing Division 


DISSOLUTION of the Formed Met- 
al Plumbing Ware Association has 
been completed and former mem- 
bers of the group now belong to a 
special division of Porcelain Enamel 
Institute. The new PEI division, con- 
sisting of representatives of practi- 
cally the entire steel plumbing wart 
industry, was incorporated during a 
recent meeting as the Steel Plumbing 
Fixture Division of Porcelain Enamel 
Institute. 


Calendar of Meetings .. . 


Jan. 4, American Washer & Ironer Manufac- 
turers’ Association: Annual meeting, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, 

Jan, 10-14, Materials Handling Institute and 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers: 
Materials handling show, in Philadelphia 
ASME’s management and materials handling 
divisions will conduct a five-day materials 
handling conference concurrently with the 
exposition. 

Jan, 16-20, Associated Equipment Distributors: 
30th annual meeting, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, Group’s executive office is at 360 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 

Jan. 17-18, Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel: 
Convention, Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati. Institute executive vice president is 
Edwin C. Barringer, Dupont Circle Bldg., 
Washington. 

Jan. 20-22, Society for the Advancement of 
Management: Conference on industrial mo- 


bilizatior Chicage si ely 


are at 82 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 

Jan. 24-28, American Society of Heating & 
Ventilating Engineers: Ninth internationa 
heating ventilating and air conditioning 
show, International Amphitheatre, Chicagt 

Jan. 27, Stoker Manufacturers Association 
General meeting, LaSalle Hotel Chicage 
Association headquarters are at 307 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 

Feb. 13-17, American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers: General meeting 
San Francisco. 

Feb. 21-22, Purdue University and Material 
Handling Institute: Materials handling con- 
ference on Purdue campus, Lafayette, Ind 

Feb, 28-Mar. 4, American Society for Testing 
Materials: Spring meeting and committee 
week, Hotel Edgewater Beach, Chicago. So 
ciety headquarters are at 1916 Race St 
Philadelphia 
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Production of 100 million motor vehicles hailed at banquet 


of Automobile Manufacturers Association. 


Secretary of 


Commerce Sawyer, Boss Kettering speak 


DETROIT 
Ik ORIGINAL planning had gone 
through, the featured speaker at the 
recent commemorative banquet of 
the Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation, milestoning the production 
of 100 million vehicles over the past 
52 years, would have been no less a 
personality than Winston Churchill, 
doughty wartime leader of the 
3ritish Empire and now directing 
His Majesty’s opposition in Parlia- 
ment. Every effort was made to 
persuade him to visit the United 
States and deliver one of his trench- 
ant addresses before the motor in- 


dustry leaders. Only the demands 
on his time for leading the fight 
against further socialization of 


British industry dictated against his 
acceptance of the invitation at this 
time. If he had found it possible to 
make the trip, the A.M.A. ceremonies 
on Dec. 9 would have set a new high 
in an industry noted for its ability 
to mark milestones in really ‘‘sock” 
fashion. 

As it turned out, although the an- 
ticipated international flavor to the 
meeting did not materialize, the two 
distinguished speakers who addressed 
the 500 “black tie’’ guests performed 
capably under the direction of toast- 
master K. T. Keller, Chrysler presi- 
dent. The latter reviewed at some 
length the historical march of auto- 
motive manufacturing in terms of 
personalities and processes, intersper- 
sing his remarks with asides of typi- 
cal Keller spiciness—-thus his defi- 
nition of a competitor as “the guy 
who starts through a revolving door 
behind you and comes out ahead of 
you,” and his reference to chrome 
plating as the answer to making 
model changes without spending any- 
thing for tools and dies. 

Asks Restraint by All—Charles 
Sawyer, secretary of commerce, pre- 
sented a calm and studied analysis 
of the automobile and American 
economy, the first half of which was 
broadcast in 18 different languages 
throughout the world by the State 
Department’s Voice of America. As 
a forecast of any administration 
planning on business controls, his 
comments were conspicuous by the 
absence of any such references. To 


those who have echoed fears over 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use 
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future regimentation of industry, he 
said (but not for the radio audi- 
ence), “could the fearful ones by 
any chance be afraid of four more 
years of prosperity.” 

Turning from the facetious to the 
specific, he went only so far as to 
generalize that ‘‘some discipline and 
some restraint, and even sacrifice, 
may be required of all of us. Busi- 





Automobile Production 
Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


1948 1947 

January, 422,236 366,207 
February 399,471 393,636 
March 519,154 443,588 
April 462,323 445,138 
May 359,996 404,199 
June 454,401 421,466 
July 489,736 400,941 
August 478,146 364,958 
September 437,181 444,500 
October 516,843 461,536 
November 494,700* 417,492 

11 mos. 5,034,000* 4,563,655 
December 492,819 

12 mos. °5,056,474 


* Preliminary. 


Estimate for week ended: 


1948 1947 
Nov. 27 90,039 84,391 
Dec. 4 125,170 110,759 
Dec. 11 125,182 117,902 
Dec. 18 120,000 120,657 


Estimated by 
Ward's Automotive Reports 











ness will be asked to make its contri- 
bution, but will not be asked to con- 
tribute everything. To deal with the 
inflationary problems which confront 
us, to avoid a disastrous depression, 
requires delicate handling of our en- 
tire situation and careful consider- 
ation of the interests of all—includ- 
ing farmers, laborers, and business- 
men. Your government is well aware 
of that necessity. Business should 
face the future with confidence, de- 
termination and hope. Let us not be 
afraid of shadows. Our shadows fall 
behind us when we face the light.”’ 

There was not much in these in- 
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nocuous statements the visiting ex- 
ecutives could sink their teeth into, 
and the disappointment evinced by 
some of the guests over the secre- 
tary’s remarks was understandable. 
Equally understandable was the en- 
thusiasm with which they 
the appearance of Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, General Motors research con- 
sultant, who has a way of expressing 
his basic philosophy over and over 
again but each time making it sound 
even better than the last. It is im- 
possible to put Kettering into print, 
any more than you could put Jack 
Benny or Fred Allen into print. Each 
in his own way is a master at the 
timing of words and expressions. 
However, the substance of 
Ket’s cheerful rendition was that the 
production of 100 vehicles 
marked no particular terminal point 
in progress, rather it was simply a 
hilltop from which the future could 
be viewed—a _ future 
man’s imagination. 
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New Pontiacs Previewed 
1949 
usual 
division’s ac- 


Pontiacs 


nods of 


PRESS peep at the 
last week drew the 
approval over’ the 
knowledged ability to combine beauty 
of line with high value for the dollar 
into a single neat package. While 
details of the car are being with- 
held until production is under way 
Jan. 10, it is no secret that body 
types are the same as those appear- 
ing in the Oldsmobile 76 series, in- 
cluding two 4-door sedans, one with 
streamlined back, and one with 
notched back, a 2-door sedan with 
streamlined back, a business coupe, 
a convertible and a station wagon. 
The so-called torpedo line of models 
is being discontinued in favor of a 
new chieftain series, and both six 
and eight-cylinder power plants will 
be offered. Hydramatic drive option 
will remain, and it is reported that 
over 70 per cent of the 1948 models 
built thus far have carried this fea- 
ture. 


Backlogs High, Despite “Water 


ONE of the first estimates of the 
amount of “water” in new car order 
backlogs came from Pontiac general 
manager, H. J. Klingler. He figures 
that not over 60 per cent of current 
backlogs are sure sales, but even 
washing out 40 per cent of Pontiac’s 
orders would leave enough on the 
books to assure 18 months’ produc- 
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NEW FUTURAMIC: Four-door sedan from the 1949 Oldsmobile “98” 
line illustrates the styling of this GM model. 
Oldsmobiles for 1949 are powered by the new 135-horsepower “‘rocket”’ 
Hydramatic drive is standard equipment 





All 8-cylinder Futuramic 








tion, since the division this year will 
build approximately 245,000, and 
hints cautiously at 10 per cent more 
for 1949. Mr. Klingler reported de- 
mand definitely dwindling for station 
wagons and convertibles, and pre- 
dicted that before long most station 
wagon bodies would be changed from 
wood to steel construction. Pontiac 
will close out 1948 model production 


Dec. 23 


GM Installs Teletype System 


CLAIMING to be the first industrial 
company to use such a system, Gen- 
eral Motors has cut in a new fully 
automatic private wire teletype sys- 
tem reaching its plants in 46 cities 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, with connections to many 
other points in those areas. The 
hookup will expedite GM communi- 
cations between various plants, offi- 
ces and warehouses, and between 
them and the central office in De- 
troit. It is a two-way system, per- 
mitting stations to send and receive 
simultaneously. 

A perforated paper tape controls 
electrical impulses which spell out 
messages, the system being capable 
of handling about 1,360,000 words, 
sent and received, daily. All calls 
are routed through the central office 
to their destination. For example, a 
message from Chevrolet-Baltimore 
to New Departure at Bristol, Conn., 
is flashed to Bristol via Detroit. 
Transmission time between all points 
on the network is about 2 seconds 
when intermediate circuits are clear. 

Three principal units of equipment 
are employed in the automatic 
switching center at Detroit. One re- 


ceives from 14 incoming lines, 
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another sends on as many outgoing 
lines. A third is a mechanical “traf- 
fic director,’”’ scanning the addresses 
of messages and routing them to their 
proper destination. The latter unit 
also shows whether traffic is light 
or heavy on the various circuits. 
When the circuits are open, the per- 
forated tape goes directly through 
the machine, when traffic is heavy, 
the tape becomes slack and loops 
downward, the size of the loop thus 
indicating traffic conditions on each 
circuit. When unduly heavy traffic 
is indicated, additional equipment is 
cut into service. 


Starts New Scheduling System 


SUPPLIERS report Ford has insti- 
tuted a new system for paper work 
involved in scheduling the ordering 
and release of parts, in the effort to 
trim inventories to a 15-25 day per- 
iod. This calls for freezing produc- 
tion schedules after Jan. 1 and giving 
firm commitments for December, 
January and _ February _ releases. 
Vendors are protected on materials 
purchases for some time ahead. The 
arrangement calls for a considerable 
amount of new _ scheduling forms 
issued to suppliers, some of whom 
are a little dizzy over trying to fig- 
ure them out. However, it is felt 
the plan marks a step forward in 
parts purchasing and scheduling, and 
in the long run will work to the ad- 
vantage of both suppliers and Ford. 

Work has been speeded on the new 
Ford dynamometer building, first 
section of the new research center 
announced by the company a year 
or more ago, and it should be ready 
for operation in the near future. 
Hints are also heard that plans for 


ad 


an entirely new motor building at 
the Rouge Plant are jelling and may 
be reaay for announcement someting 
in the near future. 


Union Snipes at Ford 


A MINOR ruckus has been gener- 
ated in labor ranks at the Rouge 
Plant by a small group of malcon- 
tents who have been distributing 
leaflets to employees outlining 
charges of ‘“‘speed-ups” in various de. 
partments, centered in the Motor 
Building. Local 600 of the UAW. 
CIO has denounced that accusation 
as phony and the work of alleged 
“double-talk artists of the Commu- 
nist Party.’”’ The union urges objec- 
tors to work standards to follow 
through accepted procedures in hay- 
ing such standards checked with 
company representatives, and cites 
cases where this method has amic- 
ably adjusted differences of opinion 
over standards. 

Other elements in the UAW ranks 
at Ford are sniping at different 
phases of company policy, such as 
the layoff of tool and die workers 
and the unwillingness to hire UAW 
maintenance crews on construction 
work within the plant. The whole 
pattern of discontent, while not 
unusual in any plant hiring UAW 
help, appears to be building up 
to a greater degree than elsewhere 
in the industry. Possibly it is the 
forerunner of rumored plans to make 
Ford bear the brunt of union de- 
mands for fourth-round wage _in- 
creases next summer. The_ union 
moved in on General Motors in 1946, 
and on Chrysler this year, now they 
figure it is Ford’s turn. 

A decline in the cost-of-living 
index of Oct. 15, announced by the 
Bureau of Labor statistics late in 
November, which will likely be fol- 
lowed by a further slight decline in 
the next check on the index, could 
deflate any serious efforts to build 
up a case for more wage increases 
in 1949. General Motors’ union con- 
tract runs through to 1950 and is 
definitely geared to the price index 
until that time, so no adjustments 
are in prospect for GM’s wage scale, 
except for the “annual improvement 
factor” of 3 cents an hour which is 
automatic. However, a further de- 
cline in the price index may result 
in a downward shift in basic rates 
Officially, the UAW states: ‘General 
Motors workers expectantly look for- 
ward to further declines in the pric¢ 
level in the following months and 
urge that every public and govern- 
ment pressure be exerted toward that 
end.” Of course, as the union 
doubtless will readily admit, price de- 
clines can be overdone. 
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| What’s Interesting About UNION CHAIN’S Performance? 





Union Chains 


for Every Application Just this. Most chain users who have given UNION Chain a fair 


Drive and Conveying 
Chains and Sprockets 
Bridge Chain reason: 
Combination Malleable Iron 
and Steel Chain 
HB (hardened bearing) type 
chain 


trial have become regular UNION customers. Perhaps this is the 





The Union Chain Plant, Management, Personnel, Engineering, Raw 


aes cided al sal sii Material, Supervision, Manufacture, Selling and Shipping are 


* solely devoted to but one consideration—better chain. UNION 
Finished Steel Roller 
Chains and Sprockets 


All manufacturer's standard, ments for power transmission and materials handling—nothing 
size 38 in. to 2'% in. pitch 

Single and Multiple Strands else. This specialization all along the line results in an end product 

Extended Pitch Series in sizes : ‘ . 
114 in. to 4 in. pitch performance which makes its own friends. 


* 
Silent Chain and 
Sprockets 
All sizes 32 in. to 1'4 in. pitch 
* 
Flexible Couplings 


Roller chain type 
Silent chain type 


manufactures a complete line of steel sprocket chains and attach- 














The Union Chain and Manufacturing Company | Sandusky, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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Ryerson Expands 


Steel service firm enlarges 
Chicago unit with an addition 
to serve as plant and office 


PROBLEM of steel distribution, ma- 
jor headache in the industry, may 
be eased somewhat with the expan- 
sion and improvement program 
planned by Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc. in Chicago, first unit of which 
will be an 118,000-sq ft addition to 
serve as a plant and office. 

The new building, an L-shaped 
structure, will be erected at 15th and 
Rockwell Sts., becoming a part of 
the north unit of Ryerson’s three- 
block Chicago plant. Including the 
addition now under way, about 1 
million sq ft of floor space are pro- 
vided at this plant. Total ground 
area in the Chicago property is about 
24 acres. When the new building is 
completed, the overall plant will have 
a capacity of from 75,000 to 100,000 
tons of steel and will be the larg- 
est steel service facility in the world. 


Sheets and Bars—Stocks to be car- 
ried in the new building will consist 
largely of steel sheets and bars. 
Equipment for handling, cutting and 
dispatching will be installed. The 
structure will house personnel of the 
reinforcing bar and other depart- 
ments. The change is expected to 
facilitate greatly the handling of bar 
steel orders. 

Ryerson was founded in 1842, and 
its stocks consisted largely of horse 
shoes, boiler and sheet iron, English 
and German steel and buggy springs 
and axles. In 1845 a larger building 
was acquired on Lake Street in what 
is now the loop. A still larger plant, 
obtained in 1853, was occupied until 
the Chicago fire of 1871. In 1882 
the business moved again, to Mil- 
waukee Ave. The first building of 
the present Chicago plant was erect- 
ed in 1902. Six years later the en- 
tire operations were moved there. 

Ryerson acquired a New York 
plant in 1911. St. Louis was next, 
in 1914, followed in later years by 
additional facilities at Detroit, Buf- 
falo, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Boston, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Los Angeles and San _ Francisco. 
Recent additions to the Cleveland and 
Philadelphia plants are practically 
doubling the size of these units. 


New Owners Change Plant Name 


UNDER the name of McCarthy In- 


ternational Tube Corp., the former 


tube mill division of Detroit Tube & 
Steel Co. will be owned and operated 
by Glenn McCarthy, Houston, Tex., 
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COMPLETES NEW LABORATORY: Pemco Corp., Baltimore, has com- 

pleted a new $50,000 research and development laboratory. Photo 

shows engineer feeding porcelain enamel frit formula to one of seven 
new experimental rotary smelters 





oil man, and International Rolling 
Mill Products Corp., Chicago. The 
division was bought from Sharon 
Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa., on Dec. 2. 
In announcing completion of the 
transaction, Mr. McCarthy, the new 
firm’s president, confirmed earlier 
speculation (STEEL, Nov. 1, p. 50) 
that much of the plant’s future out- 
put would be of oil country goods, 
particularly drill pipe and oil well 
casing. Noting that the projected 
output level of 4000-5000 tons a 
month is well above the plant’s pre- 
sent rated capacity, E. M. Ray, vice 
president of International and trea- 
surer of the new company, stated the 
firm’s volume will be increased by 
concentration on the largest size 
products of the facility, up to 51%, 
inches in diameter. G. M. McGrana- 
han is secretary of the new company, 
headquarters of which are at Detroit. 


Duquesne Buys Hamilton Steel 


FORT DUQUESNE Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has purchased majority stock 
control of Hamilton Steel Co., Cleve- 
land. 

Harry K. Hamilton, founder and 
president of Hamilton Steel Co., will 
continue as president, and Donald 
C. Lott, president of the Pittsburgh 
firm, has been elected chairman of 
the board of directors. E. W. Har- 
well, until recently assistant manager 
of warehouses for Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., has been elected vice 
president and general manager. 

Fort Duquesne specializes in the 
processing and distribution of fla+ 
rolled carbon sheet and strip steel, 
while Hamilton is a distributor of 
bars, tubing, stainless and carbon 


sheets and other products. Hamilton 


is also distributor of aluminum sheet | 
and bars for Reynolds Metals Co. 


New Britain Machine Buys Lucas 7. 


PLANT and certain other assets 


Lucas Machine Tool Co., Clevelani @ 


have been purchased by New Britai: | 
Machine Co., New Britain, Conn 4 
R. S. Howe, vice president of the lat 
ter firm, has announced. 


Foundry Work Made Easier 


ELIMINATION of more than a doz 4 
en heavy lifting hand operations 2 
the East Springfield, Mass., found: 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp. ha 
been made possible by a number 
mechanical devices installed as par 4 
of a $1,250,000 modernization p! 
gram. 

Completely mechanized ‘“shak 
out” of sand and castings from th 
poured molds alone eliminates tl 
handling of 65 tons daily by ea 
of five operators. Installing 4500 fe: 
of conveyor lines running throug 
and around the building has furth« 
lightened worker loads. 

Further improvement in workin ] 
conditions has been effected with 
ventilation system which produces '4 
complete air change every seve) 
minutes. In addition, six wet and dn 
type dust collectors draw air at J% 
dust producing points and extrac] 
about 3800 lb of dust every day. 


Rockwell Buys Acro Electric 


GROUP of Pittsburghers, headed }!) 


Willard F. Rockwell Jr., preside @ 


of Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, ha7 
purchased Acro Electric Co., Clevi 

land, manufacturer of rolling sprin 
switches. Acro employs about 150.4 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


tited Steel Sales Co., Detroit, steel 

irehousing and processing firm, 

s purchased for $341,000 a war 
surplus plant at Toledo, O., formerly 
occupied by National Supply Co. The 
facility, Which was operated during 
the war for production of marine 
reduction gears, will be used by the 
new owner as a distribution center. 

oO 

Porcelain Enamel Institute estimates 
the dollar volume of porcelain en- 
ameled steel piumbing fixtures soar- 


com- ed to $47 million in 1948, an alltime 
Photo high. 
seven oO 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries Inc., Col- 
umbus, Ind., manufacturer of auto 
heaters and radios, will expand its 
im sheet: @line to include television sets. Televi- 
ils Co. sion units will be made in the com- 
pany’s Columbus plant, but it will 
Bbe some time before production is 
ys Luca @actually under way. 
assets (| o 
Slevelani @Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, has 
w Brita: @purchased Rauland Corp., Chicago, 
n, Conn @manufacturer of cathode ray tubes 
f the lat 7 for television receivers. Rauland 
Btube-making facilities will be doubled. 
@§. N. Rauland will continue as presi- 
° @dent of the firm. 
sier és 
an a dor @Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle 
ations ¢ creek, Mich., is now in process of 
. foundr @iquidation. Its physical facilities 
Yorp. ha Bhave become part of Duplex Di- 
umber ‘ision, Goss Printing Press Co., 
1 as pa! : chicago. 
tion pl _ 
@United Helicopters Inc., Palo Alto, 
“shake @calif., will soon begin production of 
from th helicopter selling for $19,995. Dis- 
ates th ’ ributor deliveries will commence 
by ea @eext February. 
4500 fer | 0 
throug'4 Viliam Jessop & Sons Ltd., Shef- 
» furthy field, England, producer of tool steels, 
as appointed L. E. Zurbach Steel 
_—"e : ‘o., Somerville, Mass., as a distribu- 
d with «@°" 
roduces (| . : 
ry euvdl rmco Steel Corp., Middletown, O., 
} and dn ‘eports that its Fabricating Division 
‘ie ‘in 4 was worked more than 1 million 
@vork-hours without a major accident 
1 extra ; : 
pty @and that the record is still growing. 
oO 
Walsh Refractories Corp., St. Louis, 
ric @nanufacturer of fire brick, glass in- 
@iustry refractories and high temper- 
leaded b! ture specialties, has bought property 
preside! @idjacent to its plant and will build 
urgh, h¢@in office and warehouse. Com- 
0. Clev@ietion is scheduled in about 90 days. 
ig sprin. 4 oO 
out 150 @denbach Shipbuilding Corp. has 
cember 20, 1948 
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purchased a barge-building facility 


at Greene, N. Y., from War Assets 
Administration for $250,000. Oden- 
bach was the wartime operator of 
the plant which consists of 200,000 
sq ft of space. 
O 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., has repurchased 
a neoprene synthetic rubber plant 


at Louisville, Ky., from Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. 

oO 
Lofland Steel Co., Dallas, Tex., fabri- 
cating firm, has purchased one of the 
Dallas properties of Southland Steel 
Co. in an expansion move. Lofland 
will begin operating at the new loca- 
tion, at 5219 Maple Ave., after the 


first of the year. <A new office 
building will be erected. Southland 
will continue to operate its other 


plant at Lamar and Forest avenues. 
Oo 
Bingham-Herbrand Corp., Toledo, O., 
producer of stampings and forgings, 
has opened a divisional sales office 
at 551 Fifth Ave.. New York, under 
the direction of Dave A. Coulter and 
another one at 2500 W. Sixth St., 
Los Angeles, to be in charge of 
Albert R. Said. 
O 

Willys-Overland Motors Ine. has 
purchased manufacturing facilities at 
Toledo, ©O., War Assets Ad- 
ministration for $861,881. Included 
in the transaction are two multiple 
story buildings with combined floor 
areas of 837,000 sq ft, a power 
substation and high line extension 
serving the properties. During the 
war, Willys operated the buildings 
which are intermingled with its pri- 
vate properties. 


from 


oO 
Thorrez & Maes Mfg. Co., Jackson, 
Mich., maker of screw machine prod- 
ucts, has been dissolved, its machines, 
material and buildings sold. A new 
company has been formed, C. Thorrez 
Industries, which will be a group of 
small plants. 

oO 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, an- 
nounced that district offices for its 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter and Nord- 
strom Valve Divisions will be loca- 
ted at 25 Beale St., San Francisco, 
and 1102 Delano St., Houston, Tex. 

oO 
North American Aviation Inc., Ingle- 
wood, Calif., has received contracts 
for 20 reconditioned AT-6 trainers 
for Venezuela and three for the Phil- 
ippines. Company also has contracts 


for 30 AT-6's for Argentina and 42 
tor Siam. 

0 
Sprague Electric Co., North Adams, 
Mass., through Herlec Corp., a subsi- 


diary, has. acquired possession of an 
automatic machine for the produc- 
tion of vitreous enamel capacitors 


Machine was under development by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. prior 
to the war and completed by the 
Army Signal Corps. 

UO 
General American 
Corp. announces that the 
departments have been moved from 
209 W. Jackson Blvd. to its new lo- 
cation at 131 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago: Field Erection Division, Engi- 
neering Department and the purchas- 
ing department for the Plate & 
Welding Division, Process Equip- 
ment Division and Plastics Division. 


Transportation 
following 


O 

& Brass Inc., New 
production of copper 
clad stainless steel cooking utensils 
has started at its plant at River- 
side, Calif., acquired early this year. 


Copper 
reports 


Revere 
York, 


oO 
Richards Machine Tool Co., 
facturer of machine tools and micro- 
meters has changed its name to 
Rimat Machine Tool Co. 
moved to new and larger quarters at 


manu- 


and has 


1117 Air Way, Glendale, Calif. 

oO 
Cannon Electric Development Co., 
Los Angeles, maker of plugs, sole- 


noids and electrical specialities, has 
appointed Leroy W. Beier, manufac- 
turers’ representative in Chicago, as 
its sales agent for northern Illinois, 
northern Indiana and eastern Iowa 
O 

Kent, O., 
order for 


Twin Coach Co., has re- 
ceived a $6 million 
and control surfaces from Grumman 
Aircraft Co. About $500,000 will be 
used to retool the company’s Buffalo 
plant where the parts will be made. 
Retooling will be completed next 
February, with production to begin 
late that month and to continue un- 
til August, 1950. 


wings 


O 
Rigid-Tex Corp., Buffalo, 
of design-strengthened and textured 
aluminum and other 
metals, has 
Rigidized 


produce! 


stainless steel, 
ferrous and nonferrous 
changed its name _ to 
Metals Corp. to better link the cor- 
porate name with the product. 
oO 

War Assets Administration is offer- 
ing for sale a synthetic ammonium 
sulphate plant at Salem, Oreg. The 
plant has an annual capacity of 75,- 
000 tons and is adaptable to an in- 
crease in this capacity or to additions 
fertilizer 


for production of com- 


ponents. 




















The Business Trend 





LEVELING off one point below the postwar peak, 
STEEL’s industrial production index for the week 
ended Dec. 11 registered a preliminary 178 per cent 
of the 1956-1939 average, matching activity of the 
preceding week. With exception of the Thanksgiving 
holiday week, industrial activity has been at high 
levels since the end of September despite unsettling 
factors in individual industries at various times. 
STEEL—During this 11-week period, weekly produc- 
tion of steel for ingots and castings has averaged 98.6 
per cent of capacity. These reports of steelmaking 
activity show that the steel industry is operating at 
an unprecedented pace. Output for the week ended 
Dec. 11 was 100 per cent of capacity for the second 
consecutive week. 

AUTOMOBILES— Also contributing materially to the 
current high level of industrial activity, the auto- 
mobile industry produced 125,182 passenger cars 
and trucks during the week ended Dec. 11 and set 
a new postwar record for the second consecutive 
week. Outturn for the week was 12 units higher 
than the revised total for the week ended Dec. 4. 
However, some slowing is being experienced in de- 
mand for trucks and predictions for 1949 indicate a 
decline of 10 to 15 per cent in output. A buyers’ 
market is present in all but the light models and 
the industry expects this condition to work its way 
down into this classification, in appreciable degree, in 
the next several months. 

COAL—-Bituminous coal output for the week ended 


Dec. 4 was 11,350,000 net tons, almost 2 million tons 
less than the aggregate for the corresponding week 
last year. Although coal production has been below 
1947 levels in the last few months, stockpiles are at 
postwar peaks and reports from coal mining districts 
tell of shorter working hours and layoffs. 
INCOME—Personal income was at an annual rate 
of $215.6 billion in October compared with the Sep- 
tember figure of $214.9 billion, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. During October, factory payrolls 
were unchanged as increases in durable goods wages 
were countered by a decline in nondurable manufac- 
turing wages. 

INVENTORIES—Total business inventories increased 
about $700 million over the September figure and 
reached $54.4 billion at the end of October. Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports, however, that after 
seasonal adjustment there was no change in inven- 
tories over the preceding month. Retail trade ac- 
counted for over $500 million of the unadjusted in- 
crease while manufacturing and wholesale invento- 
ries each rose about $100 million. 
CONSTRUCTION—Latest joint estimate of the De- 
partments of Commerce and Labor brings value of 
new construction put in place during the first 11 
months of this year to $16.3 billion, 29 per cent 
above the comparable 1947 period. New construction 
put in place in November is valued at $1,559,000,000, 
representing a drop of 9 per cent from October but 
9 per cent above the November, 1947, total. 
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Index (chart above): Week ended Dec. 11 (preliminary) 178 


+ Preliminary. + Federal Reserve Board. 





* Dates on request. + 1948 weekly capacity is 1,802,476 


Previous Week 178 Month Ago 176 Year Ago 17] 














OMETERS of BUSINESS 

Latest Prior Month Year 

INDU S TRY Period* Week Ago Ago 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) + 100.0 100.0 99.0 97.5 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 5,705 5,646 5,571 §,327 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 1,892 1,666 1,707 2,187 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl.) 5,620 By 5,626 5,258 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) $83.7 $362.3 $137.8 $95.6 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 125,182 125,1 70 116,029 117,902 


net tons. 1947 weekly capacity was 1,749,928 net tons. 


TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 8057+ 804 872 854 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 122 126 96 37 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)+ $28,415 $28,322 $28,337 $28,874 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago) + —5% —5% —8% +7% 
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Total Hourly 650 i fr - . 1180 4, 
Employeest Payrolls Wagest 62 sell wis ott DA ~ 160 & 
(000) (millions) (cents) 9 625 TOTAL PAYROLLS = 
48 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 E 600 (SEALE AT RIGHT) ’ 140 & 
vs ; eee = TOTAL EMPLOYEES 1. 
622 601 $180.2 $155.8 157.3 138.1 Oo 575 }-————_ (SCALE ATLEFT) ——————_} ]90) e) 
626 607 167.6 139.5 155.1 137.0 8 | 9 
629 609 183.0 150.6 154.8 137.9 550 , iS 100 6 
626 611 168.5 168.3 155.1 153.3 f| s | = 
628 615 175.3 175.8 157.7 155.6 525 80 = 
634 623 179.5 167.6 156.9 154.7 500 60 
641 623 179.8 163.2 164.5 153.9 55 ] 185 
. 645 625 193.8 169.1 168.9 155.6 50|\——_—_ Tiller mais iain ei iia tal 1175 
Sept. .. 641 618 199.4 168.9 171.8 157.1 AS Z_____ (SCALE AT LEFT) P nd 165 
644 620 201.7 180.1 169.9 154.6 \ £2 | 
Me ins VOM <pn0 SR? 40)— _— 7 a {155 
Cee aavs) 20D wana. BOOS 35}—— ET Eb. an ee aos : 145 
30|_4TEeEt 1h es AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE (CENTS)-| 135 
lonthly average 25 , | (SCALE AT RIGHT) 125 
— ~ | —— + 
7.0) A Pee ee a CTA eeseee rae eee eee eee ee Te 15 
94 1946 1947 1948 ? ‘ : , sis cceoata ass 
1300 —- 45 TTT] TTTI BREE GAS EAN PLE RB: 1300 Construction Valuation in 37 States 
ae ing Construction |” enon 
1100 +#—— ee 1100 Public Works Residential and 
TOTAL VALUE IN 37 STATES Total Utilities Non-residential 
1000} (COMPILED BY F. W. DODGE CORP.) te 1948 1948 1947 1948 1947 
; 2 os ‘“ * a. ie 
< 900 + — P. W. & UTIL 900 S$ Jan, 615.2 136.6 113.9 178 { 
0 RES. & NON-RES. mt 800 Q Feb. 682.0 177.3 GO.5 04. 52.4 
é 800 in Mar. 689.8 164.3 122.0 25.5 74.5 
5 700 © Apr. $73.9 184.7 161.4 689.2 441.1 
7) S May 970.8 205.0 252.9 765.8 490. ¢ 
~ 600 re) June 935.2 215.7 185.7 719.5 419.4 
2 500 = July 962.7 217.9 165.9 744.8 194 
: = Aug. 854.1 207.8 223.5 1 19.7 
400 Sept. 762.2 202.7 141 959.5 08.4 
: | Oct 778.6 165.5 165.9 613.1 627.4 
300 Nov 611.2 106.9 181.5 04 ) 
10 | Dec 154.1 171 
~m eee.) | Totals 1 SS St 
Wholesale Commodity Price— 1946 1947 —— —— —~ 
i i ‘ | ie De ah 
Cost of Living - a Cost of p ae | ain 
Indexes wiNG 
——Commodities—— —Living Cost— 160 ee eee (1935-39=100) ‘ $< 160 
(1926100) (1935-39 — 100) oS 
a 
1948 1947 1946 1948 1947 1946 150 ~ ——___——4___ 150 , 
in. 165.7 141.5 107.1 168.8 153.3 129.9 Pi : : 
Feb. 160.8 144.5 107.7 167.5 153.2 129.6 0 140 - we 140 . 
Mar 161.4 149.5 108.9 166.9 156.3 130.2 a os 
Apr. 162.7 147.7 110.2 169.3 156.2 131.1 a } anes 
May 163.9 147.1 111.0 170.5 156.0 131.7 130 . | aaa diet 19U 
166.2 148.0 112.9 171.7 157.1 133. 
July 168.7 150.8 124.7 173.7 158.4 141.2 120 4 ~ a 120) | 
\ug. 169.5 153.7 129.1 174.5 160.3 144.1 Commodity Prices 
Sept. 168.6 157.4 124.0 174.5 163.8 145.9 | 
Oct. 165.0 158.5 134.1 173.6 163.8 148.6 110 ; 26=100) | WO | 
Nov 159.7 139.7 164.9 152.2 | H 
163.2 140.9 167.0 153.3 mT 1987 2 . H 
t \ ( 100 STEEL SOURCE. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 100 
151.8 120.9 159.2 139.3 of | | %o 
Latest Prior Month Year 
FINANCE Period* Week Ago Ago 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) $14,010 $12,543 $13,350 $13,786 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) .............. $252.4 $252.6 $252.4 $258.0 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $16.6 $16.5 $17.8 $34.2 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) 6,231 6,352 6,972 5,911 
Loans and Investments (billions) + $62.3 $62.5 $62.2 $65.0 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions)+ $33,075 $33,07: $33,268 $37,560 
+ Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
PRICES 
STEEL’s composite finished steel price average $95.50 $95.50 $95.05 $76.09 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Compositet 232.6 232.6 228.8 179.4 
All Commodities+ 163.7 165.1 164.2 162.6 
Metals and Metal Products} 173.8 173.8 172.6 151.0 
+ Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. + 1936-1939—100. 
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JOHN P. WILKINSON 


Lewis Foundry & Machine Division, 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, announces 
the appointment of John P. Wilkin- 
son as assistant to the president, and 
James M. Lewis as manager of roll 
Mr. Wilkinson 
has been employed in the steel in- 
dustry in the United States for 12 
years. He recently supervised the 
installation in Mexico City of a new 
merchant mill for Aceros Nacionales. 
Mr. Lewis has been with Blaw-Knox 
1931, and has been 
nected with the roll industry for 25 
years. 


sales for the division. 


Co. since con- 


0 


Detroit Broach Co., Detroit, an- 
nounces the appointment of Henry T. 
Schlachter as its representative in 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 
Mr.Schlachter has a broad experience 
in the cutting tool field. He was 
formerly midwestern field manager 
of the Cimcool Division, Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co. His headquar- 
ters will be in Cincinnati, 426 Trans- 
portation Bldg. 


O 


Carl K. Gieringer has been elected 
president, Cincinnati Time Recorder 
Co., Cincinnati. C. F. Steinmetz has 
been elected vice president, and 
Nicholas Bauer, secretary. Mr. Gier- 
inger, inventor and engineer, was 
formerly on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Simultaneous 
with his election as president was 
the announcement that Mr. Gieringer 
was purchaser of the majority in- 
terest of the Cincinnati company 
from the Walter E. Schott group. 


r oO 


Topflight Tool Co. Inc., York, Pa., 
announces that William H. Wagner 
has been appointed aircraft tool pro- 


74 


JAMES M. LEWIS 


duction engineer in the company’s 
plant at York. He formerly was with 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md., and Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
0 

Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, an- 
nounces recent appointments and 
changes in its district managers: 
Cc. W. Lytton has been made district 
manager for the Buffalo area. He 
has been associated with the com- 
pany in various positions since 1931, 
and has been district manager of the 
northwestern Pennsylvania district, 
with offices in Franklin, Pa. C., M. 
Richardson has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the northwestern 
Pennsylvania district, succeeding Mr. 
Lytton. Mr. Richardson hnas_ been 
district manager at Toledo, O., for 
the past six years. He joined Lincoln 
Electric in 1936. Ray Zeh has been 
appointed district manager at Toledo, 
succeeding Mr. Richardson. He has 
served the company for the past 10 
years at Milwaukee in the sales en- 
gineering department. 


—-O-— 


Gerald J. Klopfenstein has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post of 
assistant to the vice president and 
director of sales, Bowser Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and James E. Doel- 
ling has assumed Mr. Klopfenstein’s 
former position as manager of the 
Meter Sales Division. Mr. Klopfen- 
stein has been associated with Bowser 
Inc. for the past 25 years, Mr. Doel- 
ling since 1937. 


0 


Walter H. Stellner has been named 
vice president of merchandising, and 
Elmer H. Wavering, vice president of 
product design for Motorola Inc., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Stellner was formerly vice 





N. GEORGE BELURY 


president in charge of home radio and 
television set design, and Mr. Waver- 
ing, vice president, in charge of auto- 
motive product design. Under the 
new organizational structure, Mr. 
Wavering will be responsible for con- 
sumer product engineering—home 
radios, auto radios, television sets 
4nd car heaters. Mr. Stellner will 
supervise all merchandising, includ- 
ing sales, advertising, market re- 
search, and service. 
0 


N. George Belury has been appointed 
president, Engineered Castings Divi- 
sion, American Brake Shoe Co., at 
Rochester, N. Y. Associated with the 
company since graduating from Pur- 
due University in 1937, Mr. Belury 
was formerly division vice president, 
and has also served in various sales 
capacities with Engineered Castings 
Division, including that of sales man- 
ager. 
oO 
Elmer E. Sheldon has been appointed 
staff assistant to the manager of 
manufacturing, construction mater- 
ials department, General Electric Co., 
at Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. Sheldon, who 
was formerly quality control engi- 
neer of the Wire & Cable Division, 
joined the company in 1937 and was 
for a number of years in test engi- 
neering for the Wire & Cable Divi- 
sion. 
O- - 
W. T. Scharfenaker, formerly asso- 
ciated with the South Works of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. in Chi- 
cago, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the brick mason depart- 
ment of Midland Works, Midland, 
Pa., Crucible Steel Co. of America. 
- —O- — 
John M. Downie has been named per- 
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Minimize scrap losses 
with clean uniform 
Timken stainless 
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ROM bar to bar and from heat to heat, Timken stainless steel 

forging stock is uniformly clean—inside and out. Because of 
this superior surface and internal quality, Timken stainless steels 
give you cleaner and more uniform forgings. 








Timken stainless steel forgings machine uniformly, too—fast, 
easily, with a good surface. No need to change your machining 
practice with every heat. Scrap loss is cut—machining time saved. 
The high quality of your finished product never varies. 









What are the reasons for this outstanding uniformity of 
Timken stainless steel forging bars? 1. Specialized skill of 
Timken metallurgists, developed through years of experience in 
the production of fine alloy steels. 2. Precise quality control 
from melting to final inspection. 3. The Timken Company’s 
long-time leadership in alloy steel research. 4. Special practices 
which are practical only in a large, flexible specialty mill. 















For help in selecting the correct analysis of Timken stainless 
steel to meet your specific requirements, call upon the services 
of the Technical Staff, The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Steel and Tube Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: 
“TIMROSCO”. 















Specialists in alloy steel—including hot rolled and cold finished alloy 
steel bars—a complete range of stainless, graphitic and standard too 
analyse an alloy and stainless seaml/ess steel! tubing 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 





director of McKinney Mfg 
Co., Pittsburgh, manufacturer of 
builders’ hardware. He formerly was 
personnel manager, Richmond Radia- 
Uniontown, Pa., and pre- 
viously served as chief, of the Engi- 
neering Division, Redstone Arsenal, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


sonnel 


tor Co., 


0 


Two plant managers who have been 
elected to the board of directors of 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y., are 
M. L. Douglas, manager of the plant 


at Coraopolis, Pa., and Foster E. 
Fike, manager of the plant at Rock 
Falls, Ill. L. R. McWeeney, who is 
at the Port Chester plant, has been 
elected vice president and assistant 
secretary of the company. 
0 

Howard E. Hornickel has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of 
the Donora, Pa., zinc works of Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co., U. S. Steel 
subsidiary. Jesse K. Miller, 
works chemist, will assume the addi- 
tional duties of works metallurgist, 
which Mr. Hornickel relinquishes to 
accept his new post. 


( ‘orp. 


0 


J. KR. Patterson, vice president in 
harge of sales for Mackintosh- 
Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh and Mid- 
land, Pa., has been named chairman 
for district No. 4 and a national 
director of Steel Founders’ Society of 
America. 


Warren H. Williams has been elected 
district sales manager of the De- 
troit office of Inland Steel Co., effec- 
tive Jan. 1 following the retirement 
of John H. Fitch from that position. 
Mr. Fitch, who retires Dec. 31 under 
the company’s pension plan, was hon- 
ored Dec. 16 at a testimonial dinner 
in the Detroit Athletic Club. Harris 
S. Currier has been named assistant 
Fitch 


district sales 


manager. Mr. 





WARREN H. WILLIAMS 


joined Inland in 1932, and prior to 
that was vice president and sales 
manager, Newton Steel Co. Mr. Wil- 
liams was formerly assistant district 
sales manager of the Detroit office, 
and Mr. Currier sales representative. 
re) 

Orrien K. Lynn has been named man- 
ager of the Seattle district of the 
Replacement Tire Sales Division, B. 
F. Goodrich Co. He succeeds Gerald 
A. Geer, who has been assigned other 
duties. Mr. Lynn has been with Good- 
rich 22 years. 

Fe ae 
Philip Diamond has been elected to 
the position of application engineer, 
International Rectifier Corp., Los An- 
geles. He had previously served with 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. in its 
switchboard design section, and had 
been connected with Stone & Web- 
ster Engineering Corp. 

—O 
A. S. Thaeler has been named as- 
sistant marine engineer, Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co., U. S. Steel Corp. 
subsidiary, at Cleveland. He former- 
ly was acting chief engineer of 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Kearny, N. J. 

Oo-—- 

J. R. Berg, vice president and gen- 
eral superintendent, Mesta Machine 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been elected vice 
chairman of the Third District Com- 
mittee of the National Founders As- 
sociation. He previously was on the 
district committee of the foundry in- 
dustrial group. 

ee 


John L. Cook, until recently presi- 
dent, Winter Bros. Co., Wrentham, 
Mass., manufacturer of taps and dies, 
and a subsidiary of National Twist 
Drill & Tool Co., Rochester, Mich., 
has been elected to presidency of 
National Machine Products Co., De- 
troit, which manufactures alloy steel 
nuts and valve tappet screws. He 





JOHN H. FITCH 


succeeds the late Clare L. Brack: tt, 
who died in October, 1948. Mr. Cook 
still retains the office of vice prisi- 
dent and director of National Twist 
Drill & Tool Co. 

Paes eee 
Neal Landy has been appointed ad- 
vertising director, Stonhard (o,, 
Philadelphia. 

a 


Henry E. Hund has been named 
chairman of the board of Reo Motors 
Inc., Lansing, Mich. Joseph S. Sherer 
Jr., vice president and assistant gen- 
eral manager, was elected president 
and general manager to succeed Mr. 
Hund. James J. Dervin, vice presi- 
dent and director of purchases, was 
promoted to vice president and as- 
sistant general manager. 
= 

William E. Massey, vice president, 
Weldit Inc., Detroit, manufacturer of 
gas welding and cutting apparatus, 
assumes the additional title of gen- 
eral manager. Joseph C. Smith, who 
has been with the company sinc 
1936, serving in a sales and engineer- 
ing capacity, has been appointed 
sales manager of the company. 

G. W. Merrefield has been appointed 
consulting engineer to the foundry 


industry by the firm of Giffels & 
Vallet Inc., Detroit. He served in 
similar positions with U. S. Steel 


Corp., Clark Equipment Co., Amer- 
ican Radiator Co., Chicago Hardwar 
Foundry Co., and others. He _ has 
had over 30 years of experience i 
foundry operation and design. 


"—O 


Selden T. Williams, vice 
Scovill Mfg. Co. Inc., was appointed 
general manager of A. Schrader's 


president 


Son Division. He joined A. Schrader’s 
Son Inc. in 1929, and in 1944 was ap- 
pointed vice president, Scovill Mfg 
Co. Inc., in charge of manufacturing 
domestic and 


of Schrader foreign 
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Symbolic of airplanes to come is the X-1, which has flown faster 
than sound. Some metal surfaces of the X-1 are almost 42” thick. 
















ians Just mind over matter 


With airplanes it’s always been a problem of 
mind over matter. 
But this time the “matter” is the tough, new al- 
loys required to stand tremendous stresses—aus- 
tenitic steels and others for parts moving at faster 
speeds and hotter temperatures than ever before. 
This time, again, the “mind” is the collective 
metal working and development engineering ex- 
perience of E, W. Bliss Company that goes back 
over 90 years —the keen approach to stamping 
problems that has always supplied pressed metal 
answers to the aircraft. automotive, railroad, elec- 
trical, and many other industries. 
Yes, if you're worried about the “produci- 
bility” of your design, Bliss engineers can help. 
They build more types and sizes of presses than 
any other company in the world, and they Il dare 
to pioneer with you in developing new power 
press equipment to meet new problems as they 
Here is a unique example of special arise. That's why today Bliss presses predominate 
press engineering to serve Lockheed throughout the pressed metal field...why the big- 
Aircraft’s specific operating needs. 
This 1,000-ton Bliss Hydro-Dynamic 


Press (patented) is a double action 


gest presses for the toughest jobs are Bliss-built 
...why your problem will be nearer solution by 


; mrs ? iss ‘ > not e 
machine for deep drawing work. But sending for a Bliss sales engineet today. 








for the job illustrated, both slides were 
locked and dies operated against cush- 


ions to perform successive operations, 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


WORKS AT: Toledo, Cleveland, Salem, Ohio; Hastings, Mich.; 
Englewood, N. J.; Derby, England; St. Ouen sur Seine. France. 


See our Catalog in Sweets 


BLISS spuitps MORE TYPES AND SIZES OF 
PRESSES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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plants. W. T. Hunter, who entered 
his 50th year of service last June, 
continues as vice president and direc- 
tor of Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., and as president, A. Schrader’s 
Son Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
oO 

Stratos Corp. of Farmingdale, N. Y., 
subsidiary, Fairchild Engine & Air- 
New York, announces 
the election of new officers: J. Carl- 
ton Ward Jr., Fairchild board chair- 
man and formerly’ president’ of 
Stratos, was elected to head the 
Stratos board. Lawrence B. Rich- 
ardson, Fairchild president, was 
elected president of Stratos, and My- 
ron B. Gordon, Fairchild vice presi- 
dent in operations, was 
elected Stratos vice president. F. Eu: 
gene Newbold Jr. will 
post of general manager, Jan. 1. 


plane Corp., 


charge of 
assume the 


0 
Cornelius Van Deusen has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager of 
V & O Press Co. Inc., Hudson, N. Y.., 
with which he has connected 
for the past 14 years. For the last 
two years he has been located in Chi- 
cago as a sales and service engineer 
covering the central west territories. 


been 


oO 
Dr. Wallace E. Gordon has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of sales in 
charge of agricultural chemicals, ad- 
hesives, resale chemicals, and zinc 
products in the Grasselli Chemicals 
Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. He succeeds 
H. M. Rosencrans, who died recently. 
Dr. Gordon previously was sales man- 
ager for agricultural chemicals. Rich- 
ard W. Thatcher, formerly sales man- 
ager, industrial product development 
and service section, has been named 
sales manager of agricultural chemi- 
cals, succeeding Dr. Gordon. Bertel C. 
Nylen, formerly manager of the agri- 
cultural product development section, 
becomes sales manager of the indus- 
trial development and service section, 
succeeding Mr. Thatcher; and Charles 
J. Krister, formerly marketing and 
field development supervisor, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Nylen. 

re) 
Alice H. Drew has been appointed 
advertising manager, Duro-Test 
Corp., North Bergen, N. J., maker of 
industrial lamps and fixtures. Roland 
Tiemann will continue as art director. 

oO 
Raymond C. Tegtmeyer has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Charles L. Dean 
on the instructional staff of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Extension Di- 
vision. Mr. Tegtmeyer holds the rank 
of assistant professor of mechanical 
engineering. He has held a number of 
positions with industrial organiza- 


tions, such as senior engineer with 


is 








JONATHAN D. FREEZE 


Curtiss-Wright Corp., chief engineer, 
Marathon Foundry Corp., and project 
engineer, Tucker Automobile Corp. 

Oo 
Jonathan D. Freeze has been appoint- 
ed district sales manager for the New 
York territory of Jessop Steel Co., 
with offices at 30 Church St., New 
York. Mr. Freeze was formerly asso- 
ciated with Armco International 
Corp. in various capacities both here 
and abroad. Most recently he was 
Chicago representative for Fritz W. 
Glitsch & Sons Inc. He has also 
been a sales engineer for U. S. Steel 
Export Co., and was assistant man- 
ager of the Tin Plate Division, Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America. 

Oo 
John E. Wells has been appointed 
special sales representative of the 
newly formed Industrial Parts Divi- 
sion, Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, 
Va. He will be located in Detroit. 
Before joining Reynolds, Mr. Wells 
was with Avco Mfg. Corp., Detroit, 
where he was in charge of adver- 
tising, service and contracts; sales 
manager for Aircraft Products Divi- 
sion; and then plant manager of the 
Horton Division and later general 
manager. He had previously served 
with Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Divi- 
sion; Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
Inc., Muskegon, Mich.; and with Ex- 
Cell-O Corp., Detroit. 

be 
Re-election of F. J. Shepard Jr. as 
president, and W. Van C. Brandt as 
vice president of the Electric Indus- 
trial Truck Association has been an- 
nounced by the executive committee 


of the association. Mr. Shepard is 
treasurer, Lewis-Shepard Products 
Inc., Watertown, Mass., and Mr. 


Brandt is manager of the Motive 
Power Battery Sales Division, Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

aoe ae 
Hugh P. Bigler, executive vice pres- 


HARALD M. OLSON 


ident, Connors Steel Co., Birming- 
ham, has been named Alabama mem- 
ber of the board, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. Mr. Bigler is 
president, Associated Industries of 
Alabama. 


O 


Harald M. Olson, water treatment 
engineer, water equipment designer 
salesman, and maintenance engineer 
for over 39 years, has been named 
consulting maintenance engineer for 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago, the ap- 
pointment to be effective Jan. 1. He 
will continue his water treatment en- 
deavors in the field of municipal, in- 
dustrial, commercial, institutional 
and domestic, and home service base 
exchange water softening as well as 
in the field of corrosion problems per- 
taining thereto, and will be available 
for consultation through Morton Salt 
Co. on any new projects, and also on 
problems in the base exchange field 
or equipment in service. Mr. Olson 
will continue his activities as general 
chairman of the Annual Industrial 
Water Conference, Engineers Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, 
as he has since its inception in 1940. 
7 


H. G. Johnson, who formerly repre- 
sented Standard Transformer Co., 
Warren, O., has resigned in order to 
assume the duties of New England 
manager for the I-T-E Circuit Break- 
er and Railway and Industrial Engi- 
neering Companies. 
iieca 


William J. Healey has been named 
superintendent of transportation at 
the Brier Hill Works, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown. He 
succeeds Herbert E. Johnson, who 
was appointed superintendent of 
transportation for the whole district. 
eigee 
B. A. Holbel has been appointed cen- 
tral office manager for Pontiac Motor 
Division, General Motors Corp., at 
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ROBERT T. MAYNARD 


Who has been promoted to export manager, 
Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, O. Noted in STEEL, 
Nov. 29 issue, p. 68 


Pontiac, Mich. He succeeds M. C. 
Goodwin, who has resigned to become 
a Pontiac dealer in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Mr. Holbel has been with Gener- 
al Motors Corp. for 24 years and with 
Pontiac Motor Division since 1934. 
He has been employed in the organ- 
ization department, as zone office 
manager, business manager, and as 
district manager. 
oO 

William A. Duncan has been named 
director of promotion, Enameled 
Utensil Manufacturers Council. For 
the past 7 years advertising manager, 
Hamilton Beach Co., Racine, Wis., 


RICHARD HOAGLAND 


Chief engineer, automatic arc welding appli- 
cations, Acme Pattern & Machine Co. Inc., 
Buffalo. Noted in STEEL, Nov. 29 issue, p. 68 


he will make his headquarters in 
the Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 

O 
Dr. Howard E. Mathay has been ap- 


pointed medical director at the 
Youngstown district works of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. The post 


is newly created and is a part of the 
industrial relations department. 
O 

Dr. T. H. McConica III has announced 
his resignation as technical assistant 
to the general manager, Magnesium 
Division, Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich., to devote his full time to 
the managership of American Ski 


DR. WILLIAM W. EATON 


Appointed to the Central Research Organiza 
tion, Olin Industries Inc., at New Haven, Conn. 
Noted in STEEL, Nov. 22 issue, p. 60 


Co., Clare, Mich., which he organ- 
ized. 

oO 
George B. McMeans has been ap- 


pointed general superintendent of the 
Kaiser steel plant at Fontana, Calif., 
succeeding C. H. Lenhart, resigned. 
Mr. McMeans formerly was assistant 
general superintendent. 
oO 

J. C. Belloni has been appointed Pa- 
cific Coast district order service, man- 
ager for Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. He formerly was order serv- 
ice supervisor in the San Francisco 
office. 





OBITUARIES... 


Aaron L. Sonnhalter, 62, former vice 
president, Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica, in charge of the Midland, Pa., 
division, died Dec. 10. He had been 
vice president of the steel company 
for 15 years before retiring in Sep- 
tember, 1947. He later became presi- 
dent of the Midland Water Co. 

ieee 
Raymond W. Cook, 58, executive vice 
president, Associated Spring Corp., 
Bristol, Conn., died Dec. 4. He be- 
came associated with the Wallace 
Barnes Division of Bristol at an early 
age, and during 40 years of service 
with the company worked in many 
capacities. In 1941 he was elected 
a director of Associated Spring Corp., 
and executive vice president in 1944. 

eas 
Capt. William F. Meister, superin- 
tendent of construction, Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co., Cleveland, subsidiary 
f U. S. Steel Corp., died Dec. 13 
after a short illness. 

Paeics, 
Victor L. Mahler, 67, for more than 
‘ quarter century vice president, Em- 
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pire Brass Co., Cleveland, died re- 
cently. He retired from the company 
in 1942 due to ill health. 
wm 
Calvin G. Miller, 54, sales engineer 
and secretary, Darcoid Co. Inc., ma- 
rine equipment company, New York, 
died Dec. 11 at Norwalk, Conn. 
= ee 

John N. Goddard, 81, president, Conk- 
lin Tin Plate & Metal Co., Atlanta, 
died Dec. 10. 

oO 
William A. Englehart, 59, salvage 
engineer, Pontiac Division, Pontiac, 
Mich., General Motors Corp., died re- 
cently. 

0 
William McFarlane, 56, for a number 
of years assistant experimental engi- 
neer for Thompson Products Inc., 
Cleveland, died recently. 

Oo 
John E. Henes, 67, president, Signal 
Electric Mfg. Co., Menominee, Mich., 
died Dec. 8 at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

O 
Edward P. Dawes, 48, production su- 
pervisor of the Elmira Works, El- 
mira, N. Y., General Electric Co., died 


recently. He was with the foundry 
for 23 years. 

O 
Perry Ross, for 27 years a designing 
engineer for White Motor Co., Cleve- 
land, died recently of a heart attack. 

O 
Benjamin E. Schwartz, 52, senior 
member, General Tinplate Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., died Dec. 13. He had been 
in the sheet steel and tin plate busi- 
ness since 1916. 

—o 

Henry J. Hughes, president, Robert 
Pinkerton Boiler Works, Green Is- 
land, N. Y., died recently in an auto- 
mobile accident. 

v0) 
J. Clarence Rogers, 62, president and 
treasurer, Crown Stove Works Inc., 
Cicero, Ill., died Dec. 6. 

ee 

Edward M. Johnston, 53, sales rep- 
resentative, Ingersoll Steel Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, died 
Dec. 7. 

0 
Charles E. Mcllreevy, 65, president, 
Premier Metal Products Co., Chica- 
go, died Dec. 10 of a heart attack. 
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DIGS IN’ AT 320 MILES PER HOUR— Capable of making 


ean, square cuts across heavy sections, such as structural 
shapes, a new high-speed friction saw to be installed in vari- 
is U. S. Steel warehouses, is reported to eliminate excessive 
urring. It revolves at a speed of 1750 revolutions per min- 
ite which makes the peripheral speed about 320 miles per 
hour. When the rotating blade contacts the material to be 
it, friction generates heat faster than the material being 
cut can absorb it. Intense heat melts the surface of the ma- 
terial which is then carried away by teeth of the blade. Scrap- 
ing and melting action continues throughout the cut. 


HIGH-SPEED SHAKING— Sand from a 100-ton steel cast- 


ing mold can be shaken out in less time than it takes a house- 
wife to sift flour for biscuits with a new machine presently 
being built in the Passaic, N. J., plant of Hewitt-Robins Inc. 
According to the company, the unit, when completed early 
next year, will vibrate the mold 15 times per second. In 
a few minutes with the aid of two men, it can do a job norm- 
ally requiring four to ten men using hand tools. Engineers 
state that the unit, termed one of the largest in the world, 
will shake the mold so hard that it also helps loosen sand 
which has fused and baked to the casting surface by the 
heat of the molten metal. 


SIZE STILL CARRIES ‘“‘“WEIGHT’’— Particle sizes exert a 


“considerable influence” on many of the properties of iron 
powders and their compacts, according to a report prepared 
for the Office of Technical Services, Washington, by Stevens 
Institute of Technology. It recommends that considerable 
attention be paid to the very close fractions (minus 100 
plus 150 mesh sizes) as these appear to exert marked effects 
on the tensile strength of a powder. Report also points out 
that particle size is but one of the characteristics determining 
the properties of powders. The institute shortly will attempt 
to develop iron powder rotating bands for one of the Army 
arsenals. 


CUTS MACHINING TIME—Savings of 25 to 50 per cent in 
machining time may be effected when using a new free-ma- 
chining alloy steel being made available from warehouse 
stock, it was learned from Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago. 
The material, which is furnished in hot rolled and annealed 
condition or heat treated ready for use, is said to develop 
hardness comparable with that of AISI 4150-SAE 4150. It 
also is easy on cutting tools, life of the latter being extended 
some 50 per cent. 


SECRET OF MACHINE CAPACITY— Production capacity 


of a machine very often depends on the methods used in 
processing materials to and from the unit—at least that was 
the experience of Flint Tool & Mfg. Co., Holly, Mich. The 
job of the machine, in this case a Progressive projection 
welder, was to projection weld a tapped plate inside an oil 
pan to hold the drain plug. With one operator, who handled 
parts to and from the machine, the unit produced 3000 
welded assemblies in 8 hours. When it was found necessary 
to increase output, it was discovered that production capacity 
of the welder could be doubled each shift simply by adding 
a second “operator” to handle materials in and out of the 
machine, and by changing the method of transporting parts 
to the unit. Not a single piece of additional equipment was 
required for the boosted capacity. 


Vews Summary—p. 51 Market Summary—p. 127 


Engineering News 





AT A GLANCE 


SUBMERGED TESTING—In testing 
low temperature properties of 18-8 
chromium - nickel steels, National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
submerges the specimens in a re- 
frigerant bath maintained at a 
selected temperature. Special ap- 
paratus devised for these tests allow 
the lower threaded end of each speci- 
men to extend through the bottom 
of a cylindrical-shaped vessel con- 
taining the refrigerant, and into the 
lower adapter of the testing machine. 
(p. 82) 


VITAL RUSTPROOFING AID—Pre- 
lude to rust proofing both ferrous 
and nonferrous metals involves 


surfaces to be 
must contamin- 
materials be re- 
exercised 


proper cleaning of 
protected. Not only 
ating and corrosive 
moved, but care must be 
to insure a dry surface—and one that 
is not again contaminated by han- 
dling. Keep in mind that selection of 
cleaning method always will be in- 
fluenced by shape and design of part, 
materials used in its construction and 
cost. (p. 85) 

PROVIDES QUICK ANSWERS— 
Once the analytical procedure of a 
fluorescence analysis unit is estab- 
lished, actual operation of the unit 
and interpretation of results can be 
competently by an av- 
Accord- 


performed 
erage laboratory technician. 
ing to M. A. Cordovi, supervisor, re- 
search department, Babcock & Wil- 
cox Tube Co., an elemental analysis 
may be completed in 7 to 10 min- 
utes with the present unit available, 
but there is good reason to believe 
that, with certain mechanical and 
operational modifications, this time 
may be cut down to about 5 minutes 
per element. (p. 88) 

MORE TONNAGE POSSIBLE—A\|- 
though it cannot be said at present 
that the modern electric arc furnace 
can compete with the open hearth 
furnace in producing common steels, 
there is a possibility this goal may 
be closely approached with the cur- 
rent progress in electrical equipment. 
Electric current has no effect on 
steelmaking except as a means of 
heat. Heat provided by electric 
rent, it is pointed out, does not need 
an oxidizing atmosphere to support 
combustion as necessary in other 
fuels. This permits a control of 
chemical reactions not possible in 
other steelmaking processes. (p. 96) 


cur- 
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Of 18-8 Chrome-Nickel Steels 





Data compiled by the National Bureau of Standards is useful in predicting 
behavior of steels subjected to severe conditions encountered in high alfti- 
tude flying, arctic regions and specialized refrigeration applications 


FOR a number of years the National Bureau of 
Standards has been engaged in a general research 
program concerning the influence of temperature on 
the mechanical properties of metals and alloys. One 
phase of the program deals with the mechanical 
properties of austenitic 18:8 chromium-nickel steels 
at low temperatures ranging down to minus 188° C. 
Such information not only adds to fundamental 
knowledge of these materials but is also useful in 
predicting their behavior when subjected to the 
severe conditions encountered in high-altitude flying, 
arctic regions, and specialized refrigeration applica- 
tions. 

Steels of 18:8 chromium-nickel composition, both 
with and without additions of molybdenum, titanium, 
and columbium, were included in the bureau’s investi- 
gation, which involved tests of the steels in an- 
nealed and cold-drawn conditions. When such 
steels are annealed, that is, cooled rapidly from 
about 1900 F, they are austenitic. If they are 
cold-worked, however, some of the austenite trans- 
forms to ferrite containing carbon in supersaturated 
solution. Although the metastable condition of these 
steels is undesirable for certain applications, their re- 
markable strength and toughness make them suitable 
for many types of service, especially when high 
resistance to corrosion and oxidation is required. 

Mechanical properties of the steels were deter- 
mined by tension tests with circumferentially notched 
and unnotched cylindrical specimens using a pendu- 
lum-hydraulic testing machine of 50,000 pound ca- 
pacity. Tests at low temperatures were conducted 


























with the specimens submerged in a refrigerant bath 
maintained at the selected temperature. In the spe- 
cial apparatus devised for these tests, the lower 
threaded end of a specimen extends through the 
bottom of a cylindrical-shaped vessel, containing the 
refrigerant, into the lower adapter of the testing 
machine. Lead washers are used to seal against loss 
of the bath liquid. 

To obtain a temperature between room temperature 
and --78° C, a mixture of equal parts by volume of 
varbon tetrachloride and chloroform is cooled by 
pulverized solid carbon dioxide. Temperatures be- 
tween — 78°C and —188° C are obtained with liquid 
dichlorodifluoromethane (CCI.F.) (Freon 12), which 
is cooled by pouring liquid air into the end of an 
immersed copper coil while the refrigerant is being 
constantly stirred. A chromel-alumel thermocouple 
attached to the specimen permits accurate control at 
the desired temperature. For a _ temperature of 

188° C, the specimen is fully submerged in a bath 
of liquid air. 

In these investigations, the tensile load was applied 
more slowly than is usual in a tension test, to avoid 
local heating of the specimen during the plastic de- 
formation. Duration of the test was generally about 
1 hour. Simultaneous load and diameter measure- 
ments were obtained throughout the duration of the 
tests at room temperature, and the flow-stress curves 
were derived directly from these measurements. Since 
diameter measurements could not be obtained dur- 
ing the tests at low temperatures, automatic load- 
extension diagrams were obtained from the head 


Fig. 1 Over-all 
view of pendu- 
lum - hydraulic 
testing machine. 
Tension tests at 
low temperatures 
are conducted 
with the steel 
specimen. sub- 
merged in @ re- 
frigerant bath 
(right) which 
may be main- 
tained at temper- 
atures as low as 
minus 188° C 
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ovement of the tensile machine. Flow-stress curves 

ere derived from these diagrams. 

Plastic deformation of the metastable austenitic 

eels during the tension test causes some of the 

istenite to transform to ferrite containing carbon 

supersuturated solution. Rapidity of this phase 
hange, Which hardens and strengthens the steel, 
nereases as the temperature is lowered. 

The automatic load-extension diagrams from the 
tension tests give clear evidence of phase change 
during the plastic deformation. The curves plotted 
from data taken in tests at room temperature are 
jualitatively similar to those obtained with a metal 
that does not undergo phase changes with plastic de- 
formation. Slope of curve decreases continuously be- 
tween points representing yield and maximum load. 

Transformation from austenite to ferrite during 
plastic deformation in the tension test at room tem- 
perature is not sufficient to cause a qualitative 
change in the form of the curves. The load-extension 
diagrams at —78° and —188° C, however, give evi- 
dence of a rapid phase change at these low tempera- 
tures. Some curves plotted from test data at — 78° C 
were found to exhibit a reversal of curvature with 
a rapid increase in slope beyond the point of reversal, 
showing that the strengthening during plastic de- 
formation is due not only to ordinary work-harden- 
ing, but also to hardening caused by phase change. 

Other load-extension curves at —78° C and curves 
at —188° C clearly reveal still more evidence of the 
phase change. From the region representing the 
beginning of platic strain, the curves rise with con- 
tinuously decreasing slope to a maximum. Descent 
beyond the maximum represents the effect of incipient 
local contraction. However, the local contraction and 
consequent descent is stopped by a rapid phase 
change. The influence of the strengthening due to 
this phase change then becomes dominant causing 
the curves to rise to a second maximum. This second 
maximum point represents the beginning of final local 
contraction, and the curves descend to the point re- 
presenting fracture of the specimens. 

These investigations show that six strength in- 
dices are sometimes (Please turn to Page 119) 


Fig. 2—Variations of nominal stress with extension 
of annealed 18:8 chromium-nickel steel as obtained 
at the National Bureau of Standards. Stress-strain 
curve at room temperature is qualitatively similar 
to a normal stress-strain curve obtained without 
phase change. Curve at 78° C, however, gives 
evidence of a rapid phase change during the test by 
reversal of curvature (point RE) and the rapid in- 
crease in slope beyond this point. Strengthening of 
the steel by rapid phase change occurring during 
the extension at —-188° C was so dominant that the 
stress-strain curve shows two maxima 
Fig. 3—Variation of the strength of plain 18:8 
chromium-nickel steel with temperature. Steel EB- 
19 had been annealed by quenching from 1900° F, 
while steel EBM was cold-drawn about 49 per cent 
reduction of area. Curves of the variation of the 
second ultimate stress with temperature (U’) are 
affected by phase changes induced by plastic defor- 
mation. In the absence of rapid phase changes at 
low temperature there would be no second ultimate 
stress 
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Seen and Heard 
in the 


Machinery Field 


By GUY HUBBARD 


Machine Tool Editor 


CENTURY OF WHITMAN & BARNES: I am in- 
debted to M. J. Kearins, president of this famous tool 
company, for a copy of his brochure entitled ‘The 
First Hundred Years of Whitman & Barnes”. As one 
who has made a study of industrial history, I have 
found in this book a number of things indicative of 
the trends of metalworking developments in America. 

What today officially is designated as ‘“‘Whitman & 
Barnes division of United Drill and Tool Corp.,”’ came 
into being in 1848 as the ‘‘edged-tool’”’ shop of Albert 
Page of Fitchburg, Mass. In 1854, Mr. Page joined 
forces with Augustus Whitman, big-time New Eng- 
land hardware dealer, as Page, Whitman & Co. Then 
in 1856, Mr. Page sold his interests to Eugene Miles, 
mayor of Fitchburg. 

Resulting Whitman & Miles Mfg. Co. became “big 
business” as maker of knives for Cyrus McCormick’s 
reapers—just then getting into mass production. In 
the meantime, an Englishmen by the name of George 
Barnes was becoming an active competitor in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. To meet this competition the Fitchburg 
company bought the Farwell Scythe Works in Fitch- 
burg. Then they built a knife plant in Akron, Ohio. 
Finally, in 1877, the competitors joined forces as 
Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. 

Sensing the rising ‘Industrial tide in the midwest, 
Whitman & Barnes disposed of the Fitchburg plant 
and concentrated their activities—including manufac- 
ture of drop forgings, punches and cold chisels as well 
as reaper knives—in Akron and Canton, Ohio, Syra- 
cuse, and St. Catherines, Ontario. During the presi- 
dency of Col. A. L. Conger, one of Akron’s most color- 
ful industrial figures in the early 1880s, an exuberant 
newspaper man wrote thus of the company’s activi- 
ties: ‘“‘New England has held the scepter of com- 
mercial supremacy — unmerited, uninherited — long 
enough. It is trembling in her palsied grasp. We are 
wrenching it from her—finger by finger!” 

Whitman & Barnes got into the twist drill busi- 
ness in 1891 through purchase of Diamond Drill & 
Tool Co., of Akron. From that time forward, their 
knife business diminished and their drill business 
grew. To make a long story short, Whitman & Barnes 
gradually dropped its other activities and in 1926 
merged with the Detroit Twist Drill Co., which had 
been established in 1891. And so it came about that 
after 57 years in Akron, Whitman & Barnes moved to 
Detroit. Now the company is starting its second cen- 
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tury by buiding a “streamlined” 1,000,000 square fot 
plant at Plymouth, Mich., 19 miles west of Detrot. 
As Bishop Berkeley remarked many years ago, “West- 
ward the tide of empire takes its way”. 


HOW CHIPS "GET THAT WAY": One of the 
most interesting machine shop practice sessions which 
I attended during the recent annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers in New 
York, was that devoted to experimental methods of 
analysis in metalcutting. 

I was particularly intrigued by the unusual mixture 
of theory and good solid common sense embodied in a 
paper by Michael Field, research engineer, and M. 
Eugene Merchant, senior research physicist, Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., presented by Dr. Merchant. This 
was entitled “Mechanics of Formation of the Discon- 
tinuous Chip’’—in other words a chip typical of mill- 
ing operations. 

In years gone by a tremendous amount of misin- 
formation about metalcutting has resulted because 
theories as to what goes on at the tool’s edge were 
“dreamed up” by people who either did not take the 
trouble to experiment or saw things that weren't. 

Messrs. Field and Merchant don’t get the cart be- 
fore the horse. They experiment first and theorize 
afterward—thus basing their theoretical work (and 
mighty deep work it is) on actual facts. 

To sum it all up in a few words, they took timed 
motion pictures—through a microscope—of a typical 
“tooth” plowing through a small bronze work piece. 
Each chip segment was covered by from 25 to 50 
frames of film. The result, as thrown on the screen, 
appears much like a slow snow plow pushing into 
sticky “sugar snow’’—as we used to call it in Ver- 
mont in early spring. A lump builds up in front of 
the “plow”, then shears off the work and tumbles 
out of the way. That is a “discontinuous chip”. 

Taking these ‘“‘timed shots” as a basis, Messrs. Field 
and Merchant have drawn diagrams and have an- 
alyzed these diagrams mathematically, thus getting 
at the fundamental geometry and mathematics of this 
particular variety of metalcutting. Those results in 
turn can be translated into better cutting tools. 

As far as I am concerned the geometry and the 
mechanics just mentioned are considerably ‘over my 
head”, but after seeing those Field-Merchant movies 
I certainly do have much better understanding than 
before as to “how chips get that way”. 


LOCALIZED HEAT: Oldtime machine shops were 
uncomfortable places largely because too many things 
were in the wrong places. Among those things were 
noise, dust and heat—especially heat. 

Like the ancient Chinese who burned the barn to 
roast a pig, the oldtime “blacksmiths” spread smoke, 
fumes, noise, dust and heat all over the shop in their 
valiant efforts to forge and heat treat work with the 
antique facilities of their ancient trade. 

Within a few short years localized, controlled heat- 
ing by oil, by gas and by electrical means—including 
electrical induction—at long last has won for “black- 
smithing” that respectability which King Solomon 
recognized as deserved by men of that profession. 
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Long considered an incidental process, rust-proofing metal parts prior to 
shipment is now included as a vital production step. Cleaning procedures 
reviewed here include removal of such films as mineral and saponifiable oil, 
insoluble particles, smut, hard water and unrinsed cleaner salts, and oxides. 
Grease, solvent, oil and plastic type corrosion-preventives also are discussed 


Applying hot sealing com- 


pound to overwrapped bearing. 


Courtesy New Departure Division, 


Fig. 2—Rust-proofing bearings in 
t 


General Motors Corp. 


heated tank. Courtesy 
Industries Inc. 
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WHILE packaging serves chiefly as a means of fa- 
cilitating the movement and handling of commodi- 
ties, protecting them from mechanical damage, dirt 
and pilferage, it serves only to a limited extent to pro- 
tect those products susceptible to corrosion. This re- 
fers in particular to metals, both ferrous and nonfer- 
rous, which are not, like stainless steel, formulated 
to offer resistance to corrosion. 

Package alone cannot be relied upon to give ade- 
quate assurance that metal will retain its usability 
and factory-new appearance. Some means, there- 
fore, must be utilized to perform one of the follow- 
ing functions: 

(1) Remove moisture from air within the package 
such as with silica gel, (2) neutralize the corrosive 
tendency of air by using newly-developed chemically 
treated papers which produce a vaporous protective 
blanket, or (3) shield the metal itself from moisture 
by a protective coating. The last named method is 
the most widely used today. Protective coating for 
metal may be either in the form of a paint or ceramic, 
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a chemically bonded coating such as a phosphate or 
a petroleum base compound which may be removed 
when the desired period of protection has elapsed. 
This article deals only with the latter method. 

Scientific rust prevention is a comparatively new 
and specialized field. The advent of mechanized 
global warfare, presenting corrosion problems hither- 
to unknown, has given impetus to its development 
and its acceptance by industry. Lessons learned dur- 
ing these periods have made a major impression, one 
not likely to be forgotten during peaceful years, even 
though the conditions encountered during shipping 
are considerably less severe. 


Axle Grease—The time is not too far behind us 
when lard oil and turpentine, axle grease, lubricating 
oil and even crankcase drainings were considered sat- 
isfactory preventives. Steaming heat of the tropics 
and devastating ocean salt air quickly proved other- 
Whereupon rust preventive manufacturers and 
the armed services pooled their ‘“‘know-how” and man- 
ufacturing skill to establish rigid standards for pre- 
ventives which would deliver the goods. Metal work- 
ing plants and their customers are now realizing 
benefits from this accelerated development. 

There are a few plants, however, who consider rust- 
proofing simply as an incidental process. They de- 
plore the small amount of time actually required for 
rustproofing, and do not hesitate to insist upon tailor- 
made specifications with definite handling properties, 
not fully realizing that rust preventives, like 3-minute 
eggs, have certain physical properties which cannot 
be easily altered and still provide the protection 
which is desired. It is not uncommon to receive re- 
quests for cold dip noninflammable coatings which 
will dry in 5 minutes to a hard lacquer finish, which 
will provide years of protection and which will wash 
off in lukewarm water. Frequently customers become 
so concerned over handling properties that they lose 
sight of the primary objective to get the product 
there in usable condition. 

Rust prevention must be considered a definite proc- 
ess equally as important as the final machining op- 
eration of a part which naturally takes time to per- 
form. True, the previously mentioned characteristics 
are desirable, but until developed by research it may 
be in some cases necessary to alter the manufactur- 
ing process or to install one or more tanks or clean- 
ing processes in order to achieve proper rust proofing. 
Any part or tool corroded beyond usability has abso- 
lutely no value regardless of how carefully it was ma- 
chined. 

Cleaning Methods — Prelude to rustproofing in- 
volves proper cleaning of the surface to be protected. 
This is most important and should not be overlooked. 
Not only must contaminating and corrosive mate- 
rials be removed, but care must be exercised in seeing 
that the surface is dry and that it is not again con- 
taminated by handling. 

Selection of the cleaning method will be influenced 
by (1) shape and design of the part, (2) materials 
used in construction of the part, such as attached 
leather and rubber, (3) type of residue on the parts, 
and (4) cost, advantages and disadvantages of par- 
ticular cleaners. 
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Generally speaking, there are five common deter- 
gents and solvents in use today for cleaning. These 
include petroleum base solvents such as VM&P naph- 
tha, Stoddard solvent, oleum spirits and kerosene; 
coal tar solvents such as toluol, benzene and high- 
flash naphtha; chlorinated solvents such as trichloro- 
ethylene; hot alkali solutions; and hot alkali solutions 
containing soap. Coal tar solvents offer somewhat 
greater solvency than do those of petroleum origin, 
They are, however, somewhat more toxic to handle. 
Perhaps the most effective method is use of chlori- 
nated solvents in a vapor degreasing process where 
the solvent remains free of impurities. Advantage of 
alkali cleaners lies in their low cost and noninflamma- 
bility. Any of the types mentioned are effective in 
90 per cent of the cleaning problems. 

In the selection of cleaners, we are confronted 
with the removal of various contaminating sub- 




















Fig. 3—Accelerated tests for certain rust preventive 

coatings involve exposure for 5 hours to ultraviolet 

light, followed by 19 hours in 100 per cent relative 

humidity at 100° F. Number of cycles coatings with- 
stand determines quality of the product 


Fig. 4—Treating beams for outdoor storage protec- 
tion. Sunken tank permits easy accessibility to a 
lift truck. Courtesy International Harvester 
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deter- ‘es found present on metal articles. These sub- 














These ices are chiefly oils and greases derived from 
> naph- hing and stamping oils, antirust materials and 
rosene; used during machining and threading operations. 
1 high- |§ 1. se oily substances may be divided into two clas- 
chloro- |@ ; (1) Animal and vegetable oils and fats; (2) 
lutions | ‘ral oils and mineral fats and greases. 
newhat he first class can be removed by saponifying 
origin. | 9% and emulsifying in strong alkaline materials, whereas 
handle. | ) the latter are removed by saponifying and emulsify- 
chlori- FF ing in alkaline solutions containing soaps or other 
where |@ wetting and detergent agents. Concentration of solu- 
Lage of 3 tions depends largely upon the amount of contami- 
amma- nant to be removed and the method of using. Tem- 
tive in perature will usually range from about 170 to 
200° F, 
ronted Films to be Removed—When checking for incom- 
3 Sub- | ¥ plete cleaning, it is easier to think in terms of films. 
The following recommendations are submitted on the 





basis of identifying the type of film causing the 
difficulty : 

If incomplete removal of mineral oil or grease is 
the cause of the trouble, the film can be detected by 
dipping the work in a cold water rinse after cleaning 
in an alkaline solution and noting the water break. 
If this same work is then dipped in a solvent, such as 
gasoline, Varsol, carbon tetrachloride or kerosene, and 
is put back through the cleaning process and comes 
out of the water rinse without a water break, the 
chances are the mineral oil film was not wholly re- 
moved. The remedy may then lie in precleaning, 
increased strength of alkaline material, using a ma- 
terial with some soap or resin content, or increased 
temperature or time. 

Should the incomplete removal of animal oil, fat 
or grease be the cause of difficulty, you will get the 
same effect of a water break after the rinse. Take 
the work and rub a section of it while it is wet with 
a strong solution of the alkali cleaner. This is ap- 
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plying a highly concentrated solution in one spot 
with a rag. Put the work back into the cold rinse 
water, and if that particular section shows no water 
break after rinsing, it will indicate that the dif- 
ficulty may be solved by changing to a material 
with higher alkalinity, or increasing the time in 
cleaner. 

Work coming out of a process with specks on it 
may mean the incomplete removal of insoluble par- 
ticles, such as clay, sand, carbon, etc. Such particles 
should rub off on the finger with light pressure and 
should feel gritty. They are generally visible; the 
problem is to distinguish this type of particle from 
smut which is mentioned in the next paragraph. For 
complete removal of this type of soil, it is generally 
necessary to provide increased agitation of the solu- 
tion or to look for possibility of sprays not properly 
hitting the work in machine washing operations. At 
times the change to a material with a soap content 
so as to improve the slip quality between the particle 
and the surface may be advisable. 

Difficulties due to smuts, which are mostly metallic 
carbides, are generally visible. The work will show 
no water break when it comes from the rinse but 
if a rag or the finger is passed lightly across the sur- 
face a clean mark is visible where the smut has been 
removed, and often the smut itself may be seen on 
the white rag. Smut difficulties do not always have 
to be eliminated. If they do, however, precleaning 
should help. 

In many cases it may appear that the cleaning 
material is not doing a job because a film is left on 
the work after it is dry. When this difficulty is en- 
countered, it is advisable to determine whether the 
film left on the work comes from the hard water 
salts of the rinse water or from a combination of the 
hard water salts and the cleaning material. This 
film is always visible and generally light in color. 
It is quickly dissolved by (Please turn to Page 116) 
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of an x-ray fluorescence analyzer indicate that a few modifications in 
present design will bring accuracy within limits required in routine quantita- 
tive chemical analysis of metals 


By MARCEL A. CORDOV] 


Supervisor, Research Dept. 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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N THE latter part of 1947, North American Philips 

Co. Inc., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., announced the com- 

mercial production of the Norelco fluorescence 
analyzer. This unit was developed for rapid quantita- 
tive analysis of elemental constituents in metals, min- 
erals and ores. 

Some of the outstanding features claimed by the 
manufacturer for this equipment included the follow- 
ing: 

1. The analyzer is arranged to function for ele- 
ments from titanium (atomic #22) through tin 
(atomic #50). 

2. Determinations may be made on an absolute or 
comparative basis on percentages up to 100 per cent, 
with a reproducibility to better than 5 per cent. 

3. Equipment does not require exceptional stabili- 
zation of line potential. 

4. Determinations are independent of phase or 
structure. 

* The following elements comprise that range: Ti (atomic No. 22), 


V, Cr, Mn, Fe, Co, Ni, Cu, Zn, Ga, Ge, As, Se, Br, Kr, Rb, Sr, Y, 
Zr, Cb, Mo, Ma, Ru, Rh, Pd, Ag, Cd, In and Sn (atomic No. 50) 
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Results of experimental work undertaken to evaluate the industrial merits 
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o. Average determinations over large area of speci- 
men avoid possibility of errors due to segregation; 
specimen not destroyed or otherwise affected in course 
of analysis. 

6. Analysis is speedy and unit does not require 
specialized technical training for operation. 

On the basis of these claims, the fluorescence 
analysis unit embodies such characteristics as to 
make this method of analysis comparable to or better 
than wet chemical or optical spectrum methods. It 
is these considerations that prompted Babcock and 
Wilcox Tube Co. to purchase, on co-operative re- 
search basis, the first such unit marketed commer- 





cially. 
Experimental work presented in this article was | ° 
undertaken to evaluate, from an industrial viewpoint, : : 
the merits of the fluorescence analyzer for routine : i 
quantitative chemical analyses. In this initial phase FP ‘ 
of the proposed research emphasis was placed on de- [) § 
termining optimum operational procedures and es- [FF t 
tablishing the individual or combined effects of certain FF 
pertinent variables involved. In view of the limited fF t 
experience with the unit, data presented here should FF & 
be considered only as preliminary. . 
Fundamentals—Theoretical background of fluores- ; C 
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Fig. 2—General view of fluorescence analysis unit 


cence analysis stems from the elementary concepts 
associated with radiation spectra. When a material 
is bombarded by cathode rays, the resulting x-ray 
emission consists of a general or continuous (‘‘white’’) 
spectrum and a superposed characteristic ray spec- 
trum extending over a range of wavelengths from 
about 10° to 10° centimeters. The continuous spec- 
trum is independent of the target material and its 
general features preclude the possibility of directly 
associating it with its emission source. The mono- 
chromatic rays of the characteristic x-radiation, how- 
ever, are grouped in simple series, with wavelengths 
depending upon the atomic number of the emitting 
element. 

Emission of characteristic x-rays is due to the inner 
electrons of the atom. According to Bohr’s theory, 
these electrons are supposed to occupy shells, des- 
ignated as K, L, M, etc., around a central nucleus and 
to whirl around it in the same way that the planets 
revolve about the sun. Thus, when an impinging elec- 
tron collides with an atom of the target and ejects 
one of its electrons, say from the innermost (K) 
orbit, the vacancy is filled instantly by an electron 
from the outer shells (L, M, etc.). As a result, a 
line of the K series will be emitted, its energy value 
depending on the source of the replacement electron. 

Wave lengths of the spectral lines comprising the 
K, L, M ete. series are inversely proportional to the 
square of the atomic number. In other words, the 
higher the atomic number of the target material, 
the shorter the wavelength of radiation and the 
‘reater its penetrative power. The K emission lines 
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represent the shortest wave length group and ar 
the most important of the various series in view 
of their comparative simplicity and high intensity. 
The K series of all elements, except the lightest, con- 
sists of four principal lines, of which the z, zx doublet 
is the most intense and closely spaced. By compari- 
son, the L series spectrum is more complex in view 
of the numerous lines (about thirty have been iden- 
tified) of much lesser intensity than the K series. 
Chemical analysis by x-rays is made possible by the 
specific and distinguishing features of characteristic 
rays for each element in the target and by the direct, 
though not necessarily linear, relationship existing 
between the percentage of these elements and the 
intensities of their emission lines. These conditions 
will be satisfied also if a sample is irradiated out- 
side the x-ray tube, provided the primary radiation 
is of sufficiently short wave length and the x-ray 
quanta have energies nearly approaching those 
of the electrons in the cathode beam. The fluo- 
rescence spectra, i.e. the line radiation resulting 
from the excitation of an atom by the absorption of 
x-rays, can be then conveniently identified with a 
crystal spectrometer.' Secondary fluorescence spectra 
are of much lower intensity as compared to direct 
excitation. This is so because when a sample is ir- 
radiated outside the x-ray tube, the intensity of 
exciting radiation per unit area falls off with the in- 
verse square of the distance from the focal spot. This 
drawback, however, is largely overshadowed by sev- 
eral important advantages pertaining to the sec- 
ondary fluorescence spectrum which make it the most 
practical source of radiation for chemical identifica- 
tion purposes. 
Analytical Procedure Use of x-rays for spec- 
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trochemical analysis is not a novel idea. Such 
methods were known some 20 years ago” but their 
application was restricted to a small group of skilled 
researchers thoroughly conversant with spectrograph- 
ic analysis. First practical crystal spectrometer for 
routine chemical analysis was built in 1947 by 
H. Friedman, U. S. Naval Research Laboratory. 
This unit became the prototype of the Norelco 
fluorescence analysis unit shown in Fig. 2. 

Operation of this unit is illustrated schematically 
in Fig. 1, and involves essentially the following: An 
unknown sample is subjected to intense, short-wave- 
length primary radiation from a tungsten x-ray tube. 
The secondary fluorescence spectra of the sample are 
passed through a collimator and allowed to strike a 
crystal analyzer. The latter acting as a diffraction 
grating, separates the component radiations and, by 
proper positioning, reflects them at a characteristic 
Bragg angle. Individual quanta of radiation are de- 
tected by a Geiger counter, which transmits the im- 
pulses received to an electronic scaling and counting 
unit. Counts are totalized over a definite period of 
time and the percentage of the element under investi- 
gation is obtained by proportioning with similar data 
obtained from a standard sample of known elemental 
content. 

High voltage generator used to energize the sealed- 
off (beryllium window) tungsten target x-ray tube is 
that of the conventional Norelco diffraction unit. The 
specimen is irradiated outside the x-ray tube (50 KvP; 
20 M.A.) and is positioned at 45 degrees to the axis of 
the cone of incident x-rays. The sample is similarly 
positioned with respect to the collimator, which con- 
sists of a honeycomb of thin-walled nickel tubing 
(1/16 or 1/32-inch diameter; 0.002-inch wall; 4-inch, 
8-inch or 16-inch long) packed into an aluminum 
frame of rectangular cross-section. The collimator 
serves to transmit a nearly parallel beam of fluores- 
cence radiation to the crystal analyzer, which is 
usually rock salt or calcium fluorite. 

The NaCl crystal is satisfactory for the K series 
of elements ranging from about titanium (Ka, 
2.74681 A. U.)* to zirconium (Kz, 0.78851 A. U.).* 
The spectra of elements above atomic number 30 
decrease in intensity in proportion to the sine of 
the Bragg angle. To compensate for the diminish- 
ing dispersion in the spectra of such elements, it 
is necessary to use crystal planes with smaller grat- 
ing constant. This requirement is partially met by 
fluorite, whose atomic plane spacing, (220) plane, is 
1.93 A.U. as compared to 2.814 A.U. for rock salt, 
(100) plane. 

With the present arrangement of the fluorescence 
analysis unit, it is possible to analyze that group of 
elements whose atomic number falls between about 22 
and 50. The limited peak voltage (50 kilovolts) in 
the primary x-ray spectrum is insufficient to excite 
efficiently the K spectra of elements with higher 
atomic number. On the other hand, the wave lengths 
of the lighter elements suffer from serious air absorp- 
tion with attendant great reduction of their K series 
intensities. 

The elements above atomic number 50 may be 
analyzed by their L series lines, using extended 
counting intervals to compensate for the compara- 
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tively low intensities of these spectra (La, : Ko 
a2 30), 


X-ray fluorescence spectrum (K radiation) from 
Type 347 stainless steel (17.50 per cent chromium, 
11.94 per cent nickel, 1.71 per cent manganese, .73 } er 
cent columbium) is depicted in Fig. 4. Angles of refli-c- 
tion from NaCl crystal, for alloy constituents of the 


steel, were scanned generally at 0.05-degree and for 


the peaks—at 0.01 degree(24). The three sets of curves 
represent the spectra obtained with collimators 4 
inches long (highest intensity, poorest resolution), 8 
inches long (good intensity and satisfactory resolution 
for the group of elements investigated) and 16 inches 
long (lowest intensity and best resolution). 

The calculated Bragg angle settings for the K- 
radiation of several steel alloying elements are given 
in the accompanying table. 

Performance—In common with all types of engi- 
neering activity, the industrial merits of the fluores- 
cence analysis unit may be evaluated in terms of the 
economy and technological aspects which it offers. 
The unit involves a capital investment of about $7000 
and a maintenance cost (replacement of expendable 
parts and servicing) in the order of $800 to $900 per 
annum. Once the analytical procedure is established, 
actual operation of the unit and interpretation of re- 
sults can be performed competently by the average 
laboratory technician. With the present setup, an 
elemental analysis may be completed in 8 to 10 min- 


Fig. 3—Specimen holder arrangements. (left) Sec- 





tion of Norelco specimen holder, (right) section of 
proposed new holder 
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utes; we have good reasons to believe, however, that, 
with certain mechanical and operational modifications, 
this time may be cut down to about 5 minutes per 
element. It is quite apparent then, that the x-ray 
fluorescence method offers one or more definite ad- 
vantages in economy over existing alternative meth- 
ods of routine quantitative chemical analysis. 
Principal technological requirement, as regards the 
analysis of steel, stipulates an accuracy and repro- 
ducibility of results to better than plus or minus 
1 per cent. It is essential, therefore, to discuss briefly 
some of the pertinent factors which appear to at- 
tenuate the potential accuracy of the analyzer. 
Aforementioned effects of air absorption and the 
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Fig. 4-X-ray fluorescent spectrum from stainless 

Steel (17.50% Cr, 11.94% Ni, 1.71% Mn, 0.73% Cb) 

(A) Four-inch collimator, (B) 8-inch collimator, 
(C) 16-inch collimator 


properties of various crystal analyzers are adequate- 
ly covered in the literature and need not be further 
discussed here®. This is also the case with methods 
of treating data obtained by Geiger tube counting. 
Number of variables which need further elucidation 
is then reduced to the following: 


Fluctuations in the line potential are a common 
occurrence in practically all industrial concerns. This 
condition becomes quite serious in the industrial ap- 
plication of the Norelco unit, in view of the direct re- 
lationship which exists between intensity of fluores- 
cence and voltage across the x-ray tube. Prelim- 
inary experiments indicated that a considerable drift 
in intensity, with attendent error exceeding plus or 
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minus 6 per cent in the ultimate analysis will result 
unless current and voltage are adjusted manually 
throughout the entire counting period. 


These circumstances immediately suggested the ab- 
solute necessity of voltage stabilization. According- 
ly, a Sorensen voltage regulator was acquired, which 
feeds the x-ray generator at 230 volts root mean 
square and provides a plus or minus 0.2 per cent reg- 
ulation over a load range of 10-100 per cent at a fre- 
quency of 60 cycles (model 3000-2-A). This instru- 
ment was quite effective in reducing the drift in in- 
tensity and in narrowing the limit of ultimate analy- 
tical error to about plus or minus 2.5 per cent of 
the actual content of the element present. Con- 
verted into more practical terms, such an error will 
set the composition of a 17.50 per cent chromium steel 
at some value between approximately 17.05 per 
cent and 17.95 per cent chromium. Obviously, such 
a range is considerably broader than the limits of 
permissible variation in the analysis of steel. It 
is believed that further improvement in this direc- 
tion may be accomplished by means of a synchronous 
motor-generator set. 


Our experimental work has produced evidence in- 
dicating that matrix absorption or excitation effects 
may seriously disturb the proportionality between 
concentration of an element and the intensity of its 
characteristic emission lines. These effects are asso- 
ciated with the average atomic density of the com- 
ponent elements in the matrix and are illustrated 
by the results in Fig. 5. The plotted data were 
obtained on the following types of alloys: (a) 0.5 
to 8.89 per cent chromium (chromium-molybdenum 
steels); (b) 12.00 to 27.22 per cent chromium (high 
chromium-irons); (c) 13.66 to 15.00 per cent chro- 
mium (Inconels); (d) 17.50 to 25.14 per cent chro- 
mium (austenitic stainless steels). The results in- 
dicate that the relationship between intensity and 
percentage chromium is generally nonlinear for the 
steels in group (a). By comparison, the alloys in 
groups (b), (c) and (d) exhibit good linearity for 
the composition ranges investigated (in all cases, 
chromium was in excess of 12.0 per cent). It will 
be noted, however, that the Inconels (high nickel) 
and the chromium-nickel (austenitic) stainless steels 
form a separate graph and exhibit lower intensity, 
for comparable amounts of chromium, than the 
straight chromium steels of group (b). Thus, in our 
experiments we obtained 200 counts per second for 
a 12.90 per cent chromium-iron and the same num- 
ber of counts for an Inconel containing 15.00 per 
cent chromium. In other words, if the Inconel sample 
containing 15.0 per cent were used as a comparison 
standard in the analysis of a 12.90 per cent chro- 
mium-iron, the composition of the latter will be deter- 
mined as 15.0 per cent chromium, hence will involve 
a 14 per cent error in the ultimate analysis. This 
condition, however, does not detract from the useful- 
ness of the fluorescence analysis unit because of 
the following considerations. 

In the majority of industrial applications, the 
approximate chemical composition of the sample being 
analyzed is known; in such cases it is only necessary 
to use a standard of similar composition in order 
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Fig. 5—-Relationship between intensity of character- 


istic x-radiation and chromium content for various 
types of alloys 


to determine the elemental analysis of the sample. 
In the event that the sample is of unknown com- 
position, it will be necessary to first run a rapid 
qualitative analysis with the fluorescent analyzer, 
then select a suitable standard and follow the regular 
procedure to determine the actual percentages of 
the elements present in the sample. 

Total amount of fluorescence is a direct function 
of the area of the secondary radiator which is ex- 
posed to the incident cone of x-rays. The intensity 
of radiation is also influenced by the geometrical 
arrangement of the sample and the x-ray tube. On 
the basis of these considerations, the specimen holder 
in the Norelco analyzer is not only impractical but 
also is conducive to analytical errors. This holder is 
of the indexing type and accommodates four samples 
measuring 1-3/16 x 31/32-inch. Its impracticability 
stems from the tedious, hence costly, machining of 
specimens to the specified dimensions in order to 
avoid variations in the amount of area exposed. 
Furthermore, the lead shield, Fig. 3, which serves 
as a stop for the specimen, may be easily deformed 
by the pressure exerted upon it while inserting thick 
specimens in the holder. 

Resulting variation in the set position of the 
samples with respect to the x-ray tube, will produce 
changes in intensity which may become critical— 
especially in the case of elements which are present 
in residual amounts. To overcome these difficulties, 
we have designed and constructed the micarta model 
depicted in Fig. 3. The new holder permits the in- 
sertion of roughly cut samples measuring up to 134- 
inch in length and up to 14-inch wide. The circular 
openings in the holder were carefully machined to 
1 inch diameter and may be adjusted precisely to 
any desired size or shape by means of shouldered 


bushings. In addition to these advantages the now 
specimen holder is also much more rigid and cannot 
be distorted locally inasmuch as it was made of a 
single piece of micarta. 

Several types of surface preparations were investi- 
gated to establish and standardize on the most satis- 
factory specimen preparation. Sixteen specimens of 
identical chemistry were separated into four groups 
and tested in the following condition: (a) Roughly 
ground; (b) sand blasted; (c) ground flat, then fin- 
ished on Nos. 2 and 1/0 emery paper; (d) complete 
metallographic polish. Preparations (a) and (b) 
were found to produce generally inconsistent results 
and the measured intensities were 3 to 5 per cent 
lower than those with the other two surface finishes, 

Metallographic polish and emery finish yielded 
comparable results which were satisfactory in both 
cases. Therefore, for reasons of reproducibility and 
economy we adopted the emery finish as our standard 
method of specimen preparation. The observed dif- 
ference in intensity between polished and sand blasted 
surfaces, is due to the greater absorption of emitted 
fluorescence radiation by the rougher sand blasted 
surface. Tests indicate that similar differences in in- 
tensity exist also between solid and powdered 
samples because of the same reasons stated above. 
Due consideration of these factors, therefore, is es- 
sential in the proper selection of standards. 

Variations in grain size (ASTM 1-6), and the 
effect of cold work were also investigated. The an- 
alytical determinations were found to be independent 
of these factors. 

Currently we are concerned with the determina- 
tion of bracketing standards for the more important 
constituents of alloy steels. It is estimated that a 
set of 100 standards will cover the useful ranges of 
chromium, nickel, molybdenum, manganese, colum- 
bium, titanium, copper and vanadium. Other work 
presently in progress involves the determination of 
optimum excitation voltage for various steel alloy- 
ing elements. 

Conclusions—Our experimental work warrants the 
following tentative conclusions: 

Stabilization of the line potential is a prime re- 
quisite for successful industrial application of the 
fluorescence analysis unit. 

Comparison standards must be closely representa- 
tive of the sample being analyzed both chemically 
and in the mode of preparation. The range to be 
covered by bracketing standards will have to be de- 
termined individually for each element and for each 
type of alloy. 

The relationship between intensity of fluorescence 
radiation and concentration of an element is depen- 
dent on the component elements in the matrix of 
the sample and is not necessarily a linear function. 
It is feasible that a mathematical expression may 
be worked out to account for the relative matrix ab- 
sorption and excitation effects for various classes 
of alloys. 

The accuracy of ultimate analysis appears to be 
independent of such factors as grain size and degree 
of cold work. 

There is little doubt that the x-ray fluoresence 
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does only one type of work. 
We do that extremely well 
.... We manufacture cold 
wrought engineering spe- 
cialties for practical pur- 
poses. They are built to 


do a job... and they do it. 





Planes, trucks, automobiles, farm machinery and electrical appliances are held together by Chandler metal fasteners 


CHANDLER PRODUCTS CORP. 


1491 CHARDON RD. 
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analyzer is slated to become an important addition 





required in routine quantitative analysis of metals. 
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WELDING fumes are effectively re- 
ioved from a_block-long Chicago 
factory building by means of four 
high-velocity direct-fired heating 
units. The building is the plant of 
Dreis and Krump Mfg. Co., one of 
the nation’s largest makers of form- 


ng dies and steel press brakes. 


Built 25 years ago, this factory is 


180 feet long by 95 feet wide with 
brick walls, wood roof and concrete 
floor An open balcony extends 
around part of the building. During 
the summer months, natural draft 
from open windows and doors carries 
away most of the welding fumes 
through high (39-foot) bay windows. 
The existing heaters, however, were 
inadequate to compete with the draft 
during the winter. In addition, large 
quantities of warm air were lost 
through the roof. The working zone 
became uncomfortably cool and an 
excessive amount of fuel oil had to 
be used. Moreover, the factory fre- 
quently became so “foggy’’ that visi- 
bility was impaired. 

New method of ventilating, as 
worked out by the firm’s engineers, 
is effective in both summer and win- 
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Two of the four direct-fired 
heaters which warm the work 
area and simultaneously exr- 
haust welding fumes through 


high bay windows 


ter because the same equipment is 
adaptable for use irrespective of sea- 
son. The objective is to bring suf- 
ficient quantities of fresh air into 
the building to keep the working area 
under pressure, thereby helping to 
expel welding fumes out of the high 
windows. 

In winter, the cold air is warmed 
by four oil-fired Counterflo heaters, 
manufactured by Dravo Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. Each heater has a capacity 
of 2 million Btu per hour. Air is 
drawn into the heaters’ through 
louvered openings in their bases. Each 
heater is capable of handling about 
22,000 cubic feet of air per minute. 

Air is first passed over two stag- 
gered banks of economizer tubes lead- 
ing from the combustion chamber to 
the vent stack. The preheated air 
then sweeps the stainless steel com- 
bustion chamber and is discharged 
into the working area at a velocity 


WELDING 
FUMES 
REDUCED 


... by ventilating meth- 
od using direct-fired 
heaters 


of approximately 2000 feet per min 
ute. Temperature of the air entering 
the heater is raised in the process 
approximately 80° before being dis- 
charged. The four louvered direc- 
tional discharge nozzles on_ the 
heaters are 12 feet above the floor. 

As the warmed air is blown into 
the working zone of the factory, weld- 
ing fumes are forced up to the roof 
windows. In the summer, only thé 
fans in the heater are operated and 
the ventilation is equally effective. In- 
stallation of the equipment was a 
simple operation. Since each heate1 
is self-contained, it required only 
power line, vent stack, fuel line and 
intake duct. Two of the heaters 
are mounted together at one end 0! 
the building, another is placed at th: 
opposite end and the fourth serves 
an annex. 


Oo 


Available from the Engineering Ex 
periment Station of Ohio State Un 
versity is bulletin No, 133, “Som 
Studies of Ohio Coals, Shales an 
Oils,” by T. H. Kerr, associate pro 
fessor at the station. Included ar 
sampling and testing procedures fo 
various types of coal and materia 
on low temperature carbonization < 
coal, Testing and classifying, prad« 
and standards are also described. 
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Happy thoughts for holiday profits 


OOK BEYOND the “yippees” of delight that 

et these toys on Christmas Day 
u'll find their elated manufacturers clos- 
¢ one of their biggest, brightest seasons. 
rr each toy, in its way, is better, stronger, 
fer and a bigger hit than one of other 
ears, thanks, in part, to the happy thought 
f using Bundy ‘Tubing. 


sce the barrel of the water pistol... and 





ENGINEERED TO YOUR EXPECTATIONS 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ®) ei 
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WHY BUNDYWELD 


BundyweldTub- This strip is con- 

ing, made by a tinuously rolled 
patented process, is en- twice laterally into tubu- 
tirely different from any lar form. Walls of uniform 
other tubing. It starts as thickness and concentric- 
a single strip of basic ity are assured by close- 
metal, coated with a tolerance, cold-rolled 
bonding metal. strip. 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co., Inc., 226 Binney St.e Chattanoogo 2, Tenn.: 
Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga Bank Bldg. Chicago 32, Ill.: Lapham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Place e Elizabeth, N.J.: A.B. 
Murray Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 © Philadelphio 3,Penn.: Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bldg. © San Francisco 10, Cal.: Pacific Metals Co., 
ltd, 3100 19th St. © Seattle 4, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Way ® Toronto 5, Ont., Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 
88) Bay St. Bundyweld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by International Nickel Company distributors in all principal cities. 
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the sled runners? Or the spacers between 
the roller skate wheels and the tricycle 
frame? These are only hints of how Bundy 
helped spell bigger holiday sales. 

Better check into Bundy yourself. You’d be 
amazed at where you can use this miracle 
tubing of industry. The examples at the 
right range from some standard uses of 
Bundy to some new ideas well worth pon- 
dering. Study them carefully. 


A : ee —_ 


6 WHATEVER YOUR (ecsign or production 
problem, whatever the idea vou may 

be wrestling with, there’s more than an even 
chance that a simple application of Bundy 
Tubing can help you put it over, and lead 
you to a better product, made faster, more 
easily and at less cost. Why not see what 
Bundy engineers can do. Just call or write: 
Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Mich. 


iS BETTER TUBING 





Bundyweld 
comes in stand- 
ard sizes, up to 58” O.D., 
in steel (copper or tin 
coated), Monel or nickel. 
Special sizes can be fur- 
nished to meet your 
requirements 


I Next, a heating 

é process fuses 
bonding metal to basic 
metal. Cooled, the double 
walls have become a 
strong, ductile tube, free 
from scale, held to close 
dimensions. 
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1 Double-walled, touch an 


bration-p1 f, Bundyweld* stee 








pressure 


better think of bundy, too. 





2 Bundy is a top performer 11 


the machine tool field, t 
a tubing for coolants, bricants 
pressure lines. Bundyw is dk 
walled from a singte striy Availal ~ ' 


steel, Monel or nickel. 





3 > Wherever 


umbre!t ste 
fran j 
ylus ir | 
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walled, lightweight eable. « 
tile. Which reminds 1 





4-1 yo&t make fishing ta 
why not check it 


landing net frame \\ 





Hm. 


5 Or here’s another le 
carriage chassis of Bur 
more tov sales next Christmas. If c 
interested, we'll be glad to work 
vou. No other tubing offers s¢ 


profitable possibilities, 
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Pouring hot metal from high frequency in- 
duction furnace 


Fig. 1 


EFORE development of the electric furnace on a 

commercial basis, crucible steel was considered 
supreme in the field of quality steels such as are 
used for tools, dies, watch springs, etc. Melting i> 
crucibles is the oldest method used in the manufac- 
ture of special steels. The bessemer and open hearth 
processes that came into use after the middle of 
the 19th century were not capable of producing steel 
of high enough quality to displace crucible steel in 
its special field. This very costly method of making 
steel has now been displaced by the electric furnace 
process. 

The crucible process briefly consisted of charging 
special selected low phosphorus, low sulphur scrap 
packed with charcoal or some form of carbon into 
crucibles. The crucibles were made of clay or a 
mixture of graphite and held from 90 to 120 pounds 
of metal. After packing, the crucible was covered 
and luted around the top then placed in a flame fired 
furnace and heated until its contents melted. The 
tightly covered crucible protected the metal from both 
oxidation and harmful gases of the flame fired 
furnace. After melting the contents of the crucible 
was poured into molds. 

Metallurgical advantages of refining steel by means 
of electric heat was recognized early in the 19th 
century, but development of the electric furnace 
on a large scale was not possible until electrical en- 


Fig. 2—Cross sectional view of high frequency in- 
duction furnace 








Produclion of 
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Many years ago the electric arc furnace was 
considered a process for production of high 
cost-high quality steels only. Tool steel pro- 
ducers were the first to accept it for com- 
mercial production, but as experience was 
gained and costs decreased, the field of its 
application greatly expanded. It has made 
possible production of stainless steels which 
have not been successfully made by any other 
process 


By WALTER M. FARNSWORTH 


Assistant District Manager, Central Alloy District 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Massillon, O. 


gineers had succeeded in producing sources of cur- 
rent which could be furnished economically, con- 
tinuously and of sufficient capacity. The earliest 
instance of the application of electricity to metallurgy 
is a patent granted on March 16, 1853 to the French 
chemist, Pichon. It was specially directed to the 
inventor’s claim of economical application of the 
electric arc for melting of minerals and metals, 
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This photograph, 


shows the smooth, 
satin-like finish and 
perfect adherence 
of the CMP 
Electro-Zinc Coating. 


Electro-Zinc-Coated Strip Steel 
A CMPTHINSTEEL) Product 


TRADE aie ol 


The characteristics of uniformity and accuracy to gauge 

always identified with CMP’s uncoated light gauge cold rolled strip steel 
products are now also available where the protective advantages 

of a zinc-coat are desirable. The electro-plating of zinc on CMP 
Thinsteel produces a corrosion resistant strip which can be submitted 

to punishing fabricating operations such as deep drawing or sharp bending 
without flaking or injury to the coating. And if the fabricated product is to 
be painted, you can specify a phosphate-treated zinc-coat which 

provides the base to which paint will best adhere. We are confident 

you will find electro-zinc coated CMP Thinsteel a superior product and we 
will be glad to furnish samples to support the claims we make for it. 
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STRIP STEEL | 


PY Cold Metal Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN !, OHIO 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e DETROIT e ST. LOUIS ¢ BUFFALO # INDIANAPOLIS #« LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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Mig. 3 General arrangement of 60-ton electric arc 


furnace, sub-station and building 


‘hiefly those of iron. This patent was premature 
is sources of power generated by electric magnetic 
machines of that period were not of sufficient ca- 
pacity to introduce electricity for general use. The 
important steps forward took place after the dis- 
‘overy of the dynamo in 1867. 

The first practical application of electric current 
o the melting of steel was made by Sir William 
Siemens in England in 1879. He used a crucible with 
two horizontal electrodes extending through the walls 
to form an are over the metal charge. Constructed 
yn this principle, the Siemens furnace attained a high 
iegree of perfection. Electrodes were automatically 
‘ontrolled to keep the are length constant. The 
reason for failure of the Siemens furnace on a com- 
mercial scale lay in the fact that electric current was 
too expensive; it cost too much in those days to be 
of any appreciable use in melting iron in electric 


+ 





furnaces. 

There followed developments of more or less im- 
portance until 1888-1892 when Heroult of France 
ieveloped his electric furnace for manufacture of 
ferroalloys and calcium carbide. From this previous 








experience Heroult developed his steel melting fur- 
nace. Primary interest of the inventors was to im- 
prove efficiency and lower the cost of electric melt- 
ing. Siemens applied the are indirectly, that is, 
the are was formed over the charge and the bath 
was heated by radiation. He also developed a direct 
are furnace using a bottom contact. Heroult’s three 
phase direct arc method eventually proved to be the 
more efficient. 

An altogether different principle of applying elec- 
tric energy in the art of heating was developed by 
Kjellin in Sweden, who in 1900 devised an induction 
type furnace. In it the metal to be melted was 
placed in an annular ring within which was placed 
a primary coil to form a transformer circuit, making 
the metal in the ring the secondary circuit. In this 
method, known as induction heating, high voltage 
current is transformed to a low voltage-high amper- 
age current. The metal carries the high amperage 
current and when sufficient current is applied the 
metal is melted. Further improvements on this type 
of induction furnace were also made by Frick in 1905. 

A long list of inventors developed various means 


Fig. 4—-Detail of brick lining and roof for 60-ton 
electric arc furnace 
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rheostats are set 


Fig. 5—Are furnace control panel 
for desired load current which regulators hold with- 
out further attention from the operator 


of applying electricity using indirect and direct arcs 
and with nonconducting and conducting furnace 
bottoms. Others worked on the induction principle 
for developing heat. 

Prior to 1900 all developments took place in Europe 
and in most cases close to a source of cheap water 
power electricity. The first electric furnace, a 
Heroult, was installed in America in 1904. In years 
following there were other types of European fur- 
naces, and some of American design installed in 
the United States but the three phase direct arc 
furnace as originally developed by Heroult is the 
only are type furnace that has stood the test of time 
and competition. 

Since Dr. Edwin F. Northrup developed the prin- 
ciple of high frequency induction melting in 1916, 
it is believed that no basic principle for developing 
heat by electrical energy has been overlooked in the 
art of electric melting. Vast sums have been spent, 
and the history of the electric furnace process reveals 
the effort that has been expended in perfecting it. 

The high frequency induction furnace has found 
particular favor in specialty melting, and where 
it is advantageous to melt in small batches, such 
aS Special high alloy mixes, ferrous and nonferrous 





THE FUNDAMENTALS OF STEELMAKING 


This is Part I of the first of a series of 27 articles 
on making steel and finishing it into products ready 
for the consumer. Watch for additional articles in 
this interesting and informative series 
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Fig. 6—Rear view of modern arc furnace operator's 


panel 


metals, also for pilot heats, laboratory melts and for 
vacuum melting. This type melting furnace has a 
very important place in industry and its use is 
continually being expanded. 

The arc furnace by far predominates the field in 
large tonnage melting. They are built in various 
sizes ranging in capacities from 500 pounds to 100 
tons. High frequency induction furnaces are available 
in capacities from a fraction of a pound to half-ton 
unit for melting nonferrous metals and to 8 and 10 
ton sizes for steel melting. Their fields of use overlap 
to some extent. Large arc furnaces have a definite 
advantage from a standpoint of capacity in tonnage 
production while there are engineering problems yet 
to be solved in going to larger size induction furnaces. 

In the beginning the electric furnace was con- 
sidered a process for the production of high cost- 
high quality steels only. The tool steel industry 
was the first to accept it for commercial production, 
but as experience was gained and costs decreased, 
the field of its application greatly expanded. It 
has made possible the production of stainless steels 


which have not been successfully produced by any 


other process. 
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E-P gasoline power trucks are available for particularly long 
hauls where fire-hazard is unlikely and fumes unobjectionable. 





ELWELL-PARKER 
LOW LIFT TRUCKS 


An Easy, Economical 
step toward complete 
mechanization 


For deliveries from spot to spot, E-P Low 
Lift Trucks are a profitable advance from 
hand trucks. These RIDDEN trucks offer 
triple savings because they go 3 times faster. 
Of course, they also carry larger loads and 
have a power lift. Skids from your hand 
trucking system can still be readily used. 
Where they will serve adequately, low lift 
trucks represent the smallest investment 
beyond manual handling. 


Elwell-Parker builds a complete line of 
RIDDEN low lift trucks. Capacities, 2 to 10 
tons; reasonably prompt deliveries. If 
necessary, platforms of special length and 
width can be furnished. 


Have your 4} man show you the numer- 
ous advantages of these low lift trucks. The 
Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 4501 St. 
Clair Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


FREE BOOKLET 


describes scientific mate- 
rials handling—ask for 
“Industrial Logistics’ 
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Fig. 7-—-Arc furnace transformers must be of heav 
construction in order to withstand widely fluctuat- } 
ing currents 


equipment, method of tilting, and removable roof for 
charging. 

Electric furnaces can be either basic or acid ac- 
cording to the lining. In acid practice the furnace 
hearth is lined with silica brick and sand or ganister 
The acid lining does not offer the flexibility of a 
basic lining as the slags formed must be of th 
acid type and do not function to remove phosphorus 
and sulphur. Acid practice is widely used in found- 
ries for the production of castings. The basic hearth 
is lined with magnesite or dolomite and permits lime 
slags to be formed for the removal of sulphur and 
phosphorus. Because of its greater flexibility, basic 





Low practice is commonly used in the production of 
; ingots. 
tom It may be said that the so-called 70-ton furnac« 
| 
offer is the standard large unit today. This furnace has 
ister a holding capacity of 170,000 to 180,000 pounds. Ths 
shell is 20 feet inside diameter, has a flat bottom 
and and is mounted on rockers. It is tilted forward 
land for tapping and backward for slagging off by means 
sed of a motor operated crank type mechanism. The 
i furnace shell has two doors; one called the charging 
’ lift The are furnace has to a large extent replaced door, is diametrically opposite the tap hole. The work- 
nent § the small open hearth and converters used in found- ing door is 90 degrees away and is diametrically 
© ries. Capacities in this field are calculated to be over opposite the center line of the furnace mast. Both 
» 2.000,000 tons yearly. In most cases the acid-lined openings have doors, door frames and arch and jamt 
e of — electric furnace, because of its greater flexibility and supports, all of which are water cooled. The fur- 
1010 — improved practices, has proved more economical than nace rockers rest on heavy steel castings that serve 
; small open hearths or converters in the production as tracks. Rockers and track are provided with 
. If Ff of steel for castings. teeth that mesh into each other, thus preventing the 
: ‘ ; ; furnace from creeping when tilted. The weight of 
and § Electric are furnace steel ingot production ca- seciagatiin — nadie idage? 
ve : ‘ P aes the furnace is supported on concrete piers in which 
pacities are now estimated to be in the neighborhood nares chin’ ti 
ae ‘ » tracks are edded. ese supporting con- 
of 5,329,000 tons per year. It cannot be said at the ss sees a : _e S ' 
ner- present writing that the modern are furnace can crete piers are far enough apart to allow space for 
: j a slag pot to pass between the rockers. 
The compete with the larger open hearth furnace in the , : pate ; 
, : : An arm carrying 20 inch diameter graphite elec- 
production of common steels, but this goal may be ie . 
| & : . trodes extends from separate vertical masts that 
closely approached with the current progress in 





travel up and down permitting a relatively long 
stroke for raising and lowering the electrodes. 
Electric furnace transformer capacity varies with 


electrical equipment, larger transformer capacity and 
improved operating practices. 

Electric current has no effect except as a means 
of heat. The heat provided by electric current does 
not need an oxidizing atmosphere to support com- 
bustion as is necessary with other fuels; this permits 
a control of chemical reactions not possible in other 
steel making processes. The carbon arc is pure heat. 
The manner of bringing the heat into the furnace 
through the electrodes makes possible a tight furnace 
which permits execllent reducing conditions and close 
control of metallurgical reactions. 

Several makes of modern are furnaces today are 
Similar with respect to shape and electrical design. 
That is, they are cylindrical, of the standard three 
phase, three electrode series arc type as originally 
developed by Heroult. The basic differences of con- 
struction are in mechanical design. Some of these 
are in the application and arrangement of electrical 


Fig. 8—Phantom view of an arc furnace transformer 
of latest design 
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Versatility productive capacity 
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Diagram showing 
roll arrangement 
in Mackintosh- 
Hemphill Y-Mill. 





Designed for high-speed rolling of all grades of steel, 
the Mackintosh-Hemphill 7-Roll reversing cold strip 
mill employs small-diameter work rolls for reducing 
hot-rolled strip to commercial cold-rolled gauges. 
The Y-type arrangement of the rolls in a compact, 
rigid housing results in increased penetration ability 
over a 4-high mill, with equivalent surface finish and 
greater accuracy of gauge. 
Characteristics of the Mackintosh-Hemphill Y-Mill 
include— 
e Low Separating Force Between Work Rolls 
e Long Roll Life 
e Operates at 1200 Feet Per Minute On Finish 
Passes 
This modern mill for modern metals can be used 
in rolling all grades of steel and non-ferrous strip, 
and is particularly effective in reducing the higher- 
carbon steels. In actual operation the Mackintosh- 
Hemphill Y-Mill has demonstrated these advantages— 


e High Productive Capacity on Hard Metals 
e Elimination of Intermediate Anneals 

e Uniformity of Product Rolled 

e Simplicity of Adjustment and Operation 


If you process commercial tonnages of strip, or plan 
to increase your rolling capacity, there’s a place in 
your productioneering program for a Mack-Hemp 
Reversing Cold Strip Mill; Mackintosh-Hemphill en- 
gineers will show you how well the Y-Mill fits your 
requirements. 

And when you buy Mack-Hemp Rolling-Mill Ma- 
chinery you can expect superior performance. For 
more than a century Mack-Hemp equipment has been 
tested and accepted wherever operators demanded 
exceptional metal-rolling results. In your planning 
for expansion or modernization it will pay you to 
keep your eye on what’s new at Mack-Hemp. 


MACKINTOSH-HEMPH 
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Mokers of the Rolls with the Red Wabblers < 


PITTSBURGH AND MIDLAND, PA. 

















Fig. 9--Graphite electrodes in place in storage racks 


the size of the furnace. The 70-ton furnaces use 
1 12,500 kilovolt-ampere or 15,000 kilovolt-ampere 
transformer, equipped with a wide range of second- 
iry voltages controlled by a multiple position tap 
changer. Transformers for electric furnace service 
ire in general similar to standard power trans- 
formers, but require heavy construction and heavy 
bracing of windings for mechanical strength in order 
to withstand the widely fluctuating currents. 

Primary voltages in electric furnace installations 
may range from 2200 to 33,000 volts. Secondary volt- 
tages may be obtained in steps of 15, from 100 to 300 
volts. Of various secondary voltages available, only 
t or 5 are connected to the tap changer and are set 
to best suit melting conditions. For example, 300, 
270 and 240 volts with full kilovolt-ampere capacity 
may be used for the first stages of melting and 180 
volts and 140 volts at reduced kilovolt-ampere capac- 
ity for completion of melting and finishing of the 
heat. Voltages are reduced as melting progresses so 
is to avoid over-heating the furnace lining. 

An automatic are control regulator provides for 
juick accurate regulation of the power input. There 
s no complicated sequence of manual operation. In- 
terlocking is provided to prevent the operator from 
zetting into trouble such as operating the tap changer 
when the circuit breaker is closed. Rheostats are set 
for the desired load current which the regulator holds 
without further attention from the operator. An au- 
tomatic regulator operates the electrode motors to 
idjust the position of electrodes, so that all current 
flowing in the are in each phase will be balanced 
against the voltage from the electrode to the shell of 
the furnace. When this balance exists, electrode mo- 
tors are brought to rest. Any scrap dropping in or 
boiling action present in the bath causes the motors 
to operate until the current is balanced. Electrodes 
ean be raised or lowered manually by means of a 
master switch control which operates the motors at 
1 higher than normal speed if desired. 

On the furnace control panel are mounted three 
ummeters (one for each phase), a secondary volt- 
meter, an indicating wattmeter, rheostats, switches for 
the electrode motors, tap changer switch, circuit 
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breaker switch, overload relay light indicators anc a 
power factor meter. A graphic wattmeter is usually 
located inside the transformer room. 

Furnace electrodes may be either carbon or graph- 
ite. Carbon electrodes cost about one-half as much 
as graphite but their electrical conductivity is only 
about one-fourth as great. For this reason graphite 
electrodes are used on furnaces with high power in- 
put. No other material possesses to the same extent 
the combination of electrical conductivity, refractori- 
ness and resistance to thermal shock that is required 
for electric furnace operation. Carbon electrodes are 
made from anthracite coal or coke which is first cal- 
cined then ground and mixed with a pitch binder. 
From this mixture electrodes are formed to size in 
extruding presses. After forming they are baked in 
gas fired furnaces at a temperature of about 1800°F 
to carbonize the pitch binder. This operation re- 
quires over thirty days and is followed by machin- 
ing and threading of the socket joints. 

For graphite electrodes, petroleum coke is used as 
a base rather than anthracite coal. These electrodes 
are initially processed in the same manner as the 
carbon type. After baking, however, they are placed 
in electrical resistance furnaces and heated to tem- 
peratures over 4700°F. At these elevated tempera- 
tures the carbon atoms arrange themselves in the 
crystalline structure of graphite. This graphitizing 
operation requires four weeks. Hence the total time 
for producing a graphite electrode is approximately 
three months. These electrodes have threaded 
sockets machined on each end so they can be joined 
together for continuous operation if desired. 

Diameters of the graphite electrodes used in rela- 
tion to furnace size and transformer capacity are 
shown in accompanying table. 

Because of the high temperatures and high lime 
slags carried in the basic are furnace, linings and 
particularly the hearth have been given intensive 





The steel business career 
of Walter M. Farnsworth 
started in the metallurgical 
department of Carnegie Il- 
linois Steel Corp., South 
Works, South Chicago, II. 
After a short period, he was 
transferred to the electric 
furnace, where he advanced 
to the position of junior 
melter. He left South Works 
in 1920 to accept a position 
with the Timken Roller Bearing Co., as_ senior 
melter, in which position he served until 1925, when 
he joined the United Alloy Steel Corp. as superin- 
tendent of the electric furnace department. Through 
the merger with Central Alloy and later with Re- 
public Steel Corp., he served as divisional superin- 
tendent of the Canton Steel Division, and in 1946 he 
was appointed to his present position as assistant 
district manager in charge of electric furnaces of 
the Central Alloy and Chicago districts of Republic 
Steel Corp. 
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SOUNDNESS* 


is Essential _ 
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* Freedom from flaw or defect; firmness, strength, trustworthiness.’’ Webster 


Cemented carbide tools have been a boon to metal-working 
industries in their ability to increase production and decrease 
costs. To do this consistently and at minimum expense for 
maintenance, they must have soundness and uniformity. These 
properties are attained to a marked degree in Kennametal by 
distinctive processing and precise laboratory control through- 
out every stage of manufacture--from refinement of raw 
materials to sintering of finished product. 


A sound, close-grained physical structure, free from porosity, 
characterizes all Kennametal compositions—a guarantee of 
uniform hardness and strength. Superior tool performance is 
therefore obtained. Reliability and durability are outstanding. 


There are eight different grades of Kennametal, and a wide 
range of tool sizes from which to make selection for specific 
machining requirements, as listed in Catalog 48. You can buy 
Kennametal tools and blanks with assur- 
ance of highly satisfactory service. They 
are all efficient performers 
savers on production and maintenance. 


money 


N20 70 ame} | VG 


leecember 20, 1948 


Money— important tool of industry and trade—is an instrument 
for accurately evaluating the worth of goods and services in 
exchange activities only as it remains firm and trustworthy. 


For 15 years we have had ‘‘managed” currency, and with 
it has come uncontrollable inflation. Dollars are plentiful, but 
‘porous’. The cost of living--for families and business con- 
cerns -has skyrocketed. Uncertainty prevails. 


Return to sound money—an honest medium of exchange*- 
will help stabilize our economy, put a curb on the potentially 
infinite use of currency, automatically check inflation and 
dangerous expansion of credit, and restore confidence. In- 
dividuals can then know with certainty the worth of earnings 
and savings; businessmen will be enabled to continue worth- 
while enterprises with assurance. Palliatives may ease the 
pain of economic ills, but sound money is an effective cure. 
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Fiy. 10-—Electrode being removed from storage rack 


by overhead crane 


study. The hearth is subject to cracking and slag 
and steel penetration which are the sources of most 
difficulties. 

The bottom of the furnace shell is usually lined 
with a flat course of fire brick or insulating brick on 
top of which is laid several courses of magnesite 
brick extending up the side walls to the slag line. 
The magnesite brick are stepped out from the lower 
shell so as to form a roughly bowl shaped sub-hearth. 
The side walls of the furnace are lined with unburnt 
metal case magnesite brick. 

Formerly silica brick was used in side wall con- 
struction and in some cases is still preferred. The 
tendency of ordinary burnt magnesite brick to spall 
off when exposed to extreme temperature changes 
makes their use in side wall construction impractical. 
The metal casing on unburnt magnesite brick tends 
to fuse the brick together and to a large extent elim- 
inate spalling. They are much more expensive than 
silica brick but give three to four times the side wall 
life. Silica brick are generally used in basic furnace 
roof construction. 

For the furnace working hearth various grades of 
grain magnesite are on the market ranging from 65 
to 90 per cent plus in magnesium oxide. A hearth 
high in magnesium oxide is most desirable because 
of its ability to withstand high temperatures required 
for refining molten steel and also sudden temperature 
changes as a result of charging cold scrap after tap- 
ping. It also exhibits less tendency toward contrac- 
tion and expansion is more refractory. Grain mag- 
nesite is carefully sized with coarse, intermediate 
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Furnace Graphite 
Capacity Shell Transformer Electr ide 
Tons Diameter KVA Diam ter 

6 11’0” 2700 12 

15 13’6” 4500 14 

35 16'6” 10000 18 

60 19°0" 12500 20 

70 20'0”" 15000 20 





and fines to insure maximum interfitting of the 
grains so as to form an aggregate sufficiently dense 
to prevent metal and slag penetration but not so fine- 
ly dense as to be subject to cracking. It is then 
mixed with sodium silicate or a suitable binder and 
rammed into place. 

Following a ramming of the hearth, the furnace is 
dried out with a gas flame after which the arc is 
applied. Scrap electrodes are placed on the bottom 
to form a contact for the are and the furnace tem- 
perature is brought up rapidly. After 36 hours of 
heating at a high temperature the hearth should be 
sintered to a depth of about 3 to 6 inches. It is then 
ready for use and will become completely sintered 
through after a short period of continuous operation. 
After each heat a certain amount of repair to the 
hearth is necessary, especially around the slag line. 
Burnt dolomite is used for this repair under normal 
conditions. 

A good furnace hearth will last for years. The 
furnace side walls, built of metal case magnesite 
brick usually have to be replaced after about 200 
heats. The type of steel produced and furnace prac- 
tice have a marked effect on refractory life, partic- 
ularly the roof. Heats that are finished under a 
strong reducing carbide slag are most severe on the 
silica brick roof. Depending on furnace practice and 
types of steel produced, roof life may vary from 35 
to over 100 heats. The are furnace roof is built into 
a round steel band or ring having the same diameter 
as the outside of the furnace. A water cooled skew 
back forms the lower edge of the roof band that rests 
on the furnace. Water cooled coils are placed on top 
of the roof around the electrode openings to form a 
seal. Refractory service around furnace openings is 
particularly severe. The roof can be lifted in its sup- 
porting band and placed on the furnace and a spare 
is always kept available for replacement. 

So far experiments with basic brick and high alu 
mina brick have not proven entirely satisfactory in 
electric furnace roof construction but extensive study 
is being given the problem at the present time and 
much progress is being made. Silica brick are light 
and will support their weight at high temperatures 
over a wide arched span while in similar arch con- 
struction the heavier basic brick and alumina brick 
spall and break off at high temperatures. 

At the present time there is an all-basic open 
hearth furnace in operation in one of the large steel! 
plants in the Chicago district which has created wide 
interest throughout the steel industry. In this fur- 
nace basic roof brick are suspended or held in place 
with hangers so that the individual brick does not 
have to bear the weight of the arched span as is th: 
case in conventional roof construction. This is men- 
tioned as an example of the constant search for im 
provement in manufacture and utilization of refrac- 
tories for furnace construction. 
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~ HERESITE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


SYNTHETIC PROTECTIVE COATINGS: 


Baking Type 
Self-Curing Type 


HERECROL 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER: 


Water-cooled diesel engine exhaust mufflers are coated on the interior Lining in sheet form 


and exterior with Heresite. 


Liquid Coating applied 


P IoNEERS in formulating and applying protective linings and coatings for 
industrial applications. Our knowledge and practical experience embrace 25 
years in the development of corrosion resistant materials and their applica- 
tion by thoroughly trained personnel and by tried and proven methods that 
assure maximum results. 





by spray or dip 


Above materials are 
available to industry 
for application in 
their own plants to 
protect steel equip- 
ment from corrosion. 


Pipes lined with Heresite 
Synthetic Rubber Coat- 
ing are impervious to 
most chemicals and may 
be used for conveying 


corrosive solutions. 


In addition to our own Coating Department in our plant at Manitowoc, custom coating work is 
done at the following plants which maintain modern coating facilities: 


GENERAL COATING COMPANY ........... 405 Main Street, Woodbridge, New Jersey 
TI Ee ne ....2520 Holmes Road, Houston 4, Texas 
SOC-CO PLASTIC COATING COMPANY .. 3534 E. 22nd Street, Los Angeles 23, California 


DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY LTD. ....... 


Latest Heresite booklet will be mgiled on request 


Montreal, Canada 


HERESITE & CHEMICAL COMPANY - Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


December 20, 1948 
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Mavdlg and Strage Titi 


Extended by Special Steel Channels 


PLANT storage areas and other ma- 
erials handling aids can be set up 
by following “erector-set” procedures 
vhen employing a unique type metal 
framing currently manufactured by 
Unistrut Products Co., Chicago. Suc- 
ess of the framing stems from eight 
basic fittings which, when used with 
U-shaped steel struts, make possibl 
nnumerable connections 
Components of the framing are 

flexible that a user can throw up 
stockroom shelving, pipe and cabic 
hangers or build assembly and con 
veyor tables, machinery and electrical 
pallet and 


quipment mountings 














YT | UNISTRUT 
y  P-4000 








ke— 8' HANGER SPACING 
i &? ELIMINATED - £9 if 7 
'* HANGER RODS: 4 


7 
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many other racks almost at will. 

Framing itself is made in five dif- 
ferent sizes from 19 to 12-gage steel. 
These are capable of handling uni- 
form loads—-on a 36-inch span 
ranging from 35 to 1400 pounds, Only 
tools required in assembling the U 
shaped channels is a hacksaw and a 
Once the framing is cut to 
required size, assembly consists of in- 
serting a clamping nut in the con 
tinuous slot of the strut involved, 
and tightening the cap screw through 
the fitting into the nut. 

According to the company, all struc- 


wrench. 


tures made with these components 
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are completely adjustable at any tm, 
Assemblies also can be taken dow, 
and rearranged for other purp ses 
inasmuch as the materials are 109 
per cent reusable. 

Fig. 3 shows a heavy die storag, 
rack built with the framing. Pach 
shelf shown may be individually ag. 
justed to any desired height. Machin, 
mounting in Fig. 2 clearly shows aq 
justability features as well as som 
of the fittings used in the connection; 
The sketch, Fig. 1, indicates how th, 
framing reduces the number of hang. 
ers usually required when used fo; 
suspending fluorescent fixtures. Als 
shown is the clamping nut responsib] 
for making the rigid connections 
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Brazed-on tools for planing cast 
iron on planers having a clapper box 
lift are being offered in two styles 
by Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa 
Style 15PM is a square nose tool fo: 
finishing when feed per stroke 
almost as great as tool width. Styl 
16PM is a round nose tool for plan 
ing in a trough by plunging and feed 
ing both ways. 30th are offered ir 
various sizes and have tips of Kenna- 
metal grade K1. 
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By J. E. CANDLIN JR. 
Asst. to Chief Engineer 
and 


C. G. DELO JR. 


Design Engineer 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co 
Chicago 


Engineered for Mass Production and Lower Costs 


SINCE the amount of production pos- 
sible in the United States is a di- 
rect function of the facilities for mov- 
ing material, the welfare of the coun- 
try depends heavily upon the Amer- 
ican railroad industry. Today, the 
box car shortage is one of our most 
critical difficulties and the need for 
1e mass production of box cars is 
recognized as being essential to our 
industrial system. 

Present standard box car is a steel 
sheathed car dating back to 1932. It 
is made of riveted steel with a cen- 
ter sill joined from two rolled sec- 
tions by are welding. About 10 
years ago several attempts were 
made to produce a welded lightweight 
car by the use of a high strength 
steel, but the standard riveted car 
continued in popularity. 

During the last few years in which 
prices have been rising, a renewed 
attempt has been made to improve 
the box car and to reduce costs by 
are welding. This was a combined ef- 
fort of the engineering and produc- 
tion men of the Pullman-Standard 
Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

This time, reduction in weight has 
not been emphasized. The American 
Association of Railroads standard car 
has been used as a basis for strength, 
thickness and type of material. Be- 
cause of the critical need for more 
box cars, the present welded car has 
been engineered for mass production 
and attending low costs. Automatic 
processes have been used extensive- 


Special fixtures and automatic processes are combined to as- 

sist in relieving critical shortage of cars vital for moving goods. 

Design conforms to American Association of Railroads standard 
for strength, thickness and type of material 


ly so as to eliminate high labor costs 
and to keep a better control over 
the product. 

Car Dimensions—Size of this car is 
standard with inside dimensions be- 
ing 40 feet 6 inches long, 9 feet 2 
inches wide and 10 feet 6 inches 
clear height. It weighs approximate- 
ly 44,000 pounds and has a maximum 
capacity of 125,000 pounds and 3900 
cubic feet. 

Underframe of the car consists of 
the usual parts. Center sill com- 
prises two Z-26 sections arc welded 
together. This member is subject to 
tension and compression forces re- 
ceived by adjoining cars through the 
coupler and draft gear. Pocket for 
draft gear cushioning device is in- 
stalled by welding in the end portions 
of sill. Ends of the center sill are pro- 
tected by a striker assembly which 
receives oversolid blows by the coup- 
ler. 

Load Distribution Vertical floor 
loads are distributed to the longi- 
tudinal 
stringers, and center sill, by the 
crosswise floor planking. Floor string- 
er loads are resisted by each cross 
carry these 


members, side _ sill, floor 


member. Cross. ties 


loads to the side and to the center 


sill, and it is supported by cross 





Fig. 1—Completed body bolster assembled into the underframe 


December 20, 1948 


bearers which carry these reactions 
to the side of the car. Sides, in turn, 
are supported by the bolster, where 
the whole weight is transferred to 
the truck. 

tolled Z-bar floor stringers ar: 
made continuous members through 
the center section of the car, and 
they bear directly on the cross mem- 
ber supports, where they are arc 
welded. 
The crossbearers are automatically 
are welded I-shape sections welded 
to the center sill. Welded spreaders 
are used between the webs of the 
center sill to effect continuity of the 
crossbearer. 


The crossties are pressings. 


30x construction with automatic 
are welding is used for the bolsters, 
because of the need for certain hori- 
zontal bending strength. This mem- 
ber must resist vertical bending 
forces from the truck and also must 
serve to distribute buffing forces from 
the coupler. The center filler is a 
weldment which serves as a backing 
structure for the centerplate reaction 
from the truck. Rivets are used 
where they facilitate assembly of th« 
various parts. The standard car uses 
steel castings for centerfiller, rear 
draft lugs, front draft lugs and strik- 
er; riveted construction 
throughout the underframe. 


is used 


Weight Support—-Sideframe of a 
box car is a deep girder which sup- 
ports the whole weight of the car be- 
tween trucks. 
principle, the same as the standard 
except that automatic welding is 
used instead of riveting. The sheet 
is attached at top and bottom of side 
with a continuous fillet weld, and the 
sheets are joined together at the in- 
termediate posts by continuous butt 
welding. which serves to attach the 
penetration 


Design used is, in 


post because of the 
achieved. 

Because of the large door open- 
ing, a heavy reinforcement below the 
sidesill is necessary, in order to car- 
ry shear across the opening. The 
side sheet carries the shear loads at 
all other points. The side posts act 
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as stiffeners for the girder sheet but 
also must resist the bulging forces 
f bulk loading and axial loads from 
the underframe. This was all previ- 
ously riveted 
Welded Roof 
entirely are 


toof construction is 
welded by automati 
means The roof members, “car- 
lines,” are made from a bulb-shaped 
section which is hot-rolled. The roof 
sheets are joined together and joined 
to the web of the carlines with a 
single butt weld with penetration. 
toof sheets and carlines are welded 
to side plate member with fillet weld- 
ing -anshaped pressings are intro- 
duced into the roof sheet for sta- 
bility. The carlines must carry bend- 
ing loads because of the weight of 
the roof plus running board loads, 
and must also help the roof sheet 
to resist the tendency of the side 
plates to spread under bulging forces 
received from the top of side post. 

New design steel end features deep 
running 
from side to side, to transfer the 


corrugations continuously 
forces from shifting loads to the side- 
frames. The corner post was previ- 
ously a W section riveted to the end 
and to the side. The new design 
corner post is made as a welded tri- 
angular box section for additional 
strength, and is arc welded to the 
end Rivets are used to attach the 
end to the car. This is done be- 
cause it is necessary to use the riv- 
ets to pull the various parts of the 
car together in assembly, and a weld- 
ing jig for this purpose is imprac- 
tical because of its size. 

Spot Welded Sheets—Door sheets 
are attached to an arc welded frame 
by spot welding. Each door sheet 
has a corrugation pressed into it to 
brace the sheet against bulging loads. 
These corrugations are arc welded 
to the frame of the door. Previous 
ioors have been all riveted. 

Each box car frame has many 
splices and joints, adding up to about 
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Fig. 2—Crossbearer assembled in an underframe. A single welding fix- 


ture is used to position both top and bottom plates on the web 


Fig. 3 


Underframe jig is an air actuated fixture that clamps component 


parts in correct position in the overall structure 


1000 teet. New welded box car, less 
the door, has about 85 per cent of 
these arc welded and 15 per cent 
riveted, since railroads require that 
certain connections be riveted for 
maintenance purposes 

Method of Manufacture—Most im- 
portant item in economical produc- 
tion of a welded car is the prepara- 
tion of fixtures, jigs and welding ma- 
chines in which the work can be 
done with the minimum of delay and 
with the very best workmanship. It 
is necessary to prepare each part so 
that it is completely interchangeable 
with others of its kind, and, together 
with other prefabricated parts, will 
fit together as a whole, accurate 
as to dimension. 

Building of the underframe begins 
with the fabrication and subassembly 
of the several individual sections 
which comprise the structure. Front 
and rear draft lugs together with 
their backing ribs are located and 
manually welded to each end of a 
center sill section on a unique ap- 
paratus. This simple positioning fix- 
ture is actually an inclined ramp 
which has been provided with stops 
that position the work for downhand 
welding in progressive stages by 
gravity. Two half sills are then weld- 
ed together on a clamping fixture 
which automatically cambers the sill 
so it will be straight when finished. 

Positioning Fixture Strikers, 
coupler carriers, draft key slot rein- 
forcements, and the center filler 
weldments are incorporated into the 
center sill section at a second ramp 
type of positioning fixture. Four 
stops are used on the incline to bring 
the sill into proper position for down- 
hand welding from each side of the 


section. 


Body bolster is fabricated in two 
separate Die-blanked wet 
plates are positioned on the bottom 
cover plate and full length high pene- 
tration welds are made to attach 
them. The “hairpin” backing plate 
for the side bearing is then positioned 
and welded both to web plates and 
to the bottom cover plate. 

Bolster Assembly—A similar posi- 
tioning fixture holds two sections of 
the preceding fabrication in proper 
position on the top cover plate to 
form the full length bolster assem- 
bly. Fig. 1, shows a completed body 
bolster assembled into the  under- 


steps. 


frame. 

Crossbearer fabrications and _ sub- 
assembly is, in procedure, very sim- 
ilar to the bolster construction. How- 
ever, inasmuch as none of the mem- 
bers of this structure carry throug) 
or around the center sill, only a halt 
length is made in subassembly. Als 
the simpler detail of its constructio! 
permits the use of a single welding 
fixture to position both the top and 
bottom cover plates on the web 
Shown in Fig. 2, is the complet 
crossbearer assembled in an unde! 
frame. 

Downhand Welding—Center fille: 
weldment is fabricated on a manu- 
ally controlled positioning device dv- 
signed to properly locate the wo! 
for downhand welding. <A _= swiv 
mounted base plate with centerins 
pin and suitable clamps holds th 
base plate, king pin spider, and we! 
separator plates in their correct } 
sitions. The striker and coupler ca 
rier are fabricated in a similar ma?- 
ner. 

Assembly of the transverse me! 
bers of the underframe, i.e., bolste! 
crossbearers, crossties and end sil 
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[DRAPER CORPORATION wort’s largest loom manufacturer 


"LOWERS PRODUCTION COSTS WITH 


; ; ; 
“ine Jalcase lips. Demonstratic 
H pedale, Massachusetts. 


Shuttle Tips made of JALCASE last longer 
are easier to machine and heat treat. 


Most likely the fabric in your broad- 
cloth or oxford shirt was woven on 
a Draper loom, because Draper Cor- 
poration is the world’s largest manu- 
tacturer of cotton and rayon looms. 
And on many of the shuttles in 
these famous looms, the tips are 
made from J&L coLD-FINISHED JAL- 
CASE, the original open-hearth free- 
machining steel. 
[hese tips must withstand mil- 
ons of blows from the ‘“‘pickers” 
that send the shuttle flying back and 
forth across the loom as many as 225 
mes a minute. The steel must have 
uniform heat-treating characteristics 


‘J&L COLD-FINISHED JALCASE STEEL 


Mr. Joseph Whalley holds a shuttle from a modern Draper high-speed rayon le 
n Room in Draper Corp. ration’s moder? plant, 


to produce tips with hard points, soft 
shoulders and tough stems. Besides, 
Draper wants a steel that machines 
freely to a smooth finish at high 
speeds, and a steel that conserves 
tool life. That’s why Draper uses 
J&L coLp-FINIsHED JALCASE. It 
reduces production costs! 

Here 1s a steel that is practically 
“tailor-made” to your requirements. 
From the ten grades of JALCASE, 
you can select just the night proper- 
ties that suit your manufacturing 
conditions best. The result is: Higher 
production ... Longer tool life... 
A better product. No wonder that 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


m tts own raw materials, 
lL. manufactures a full line of 

n steel products, as well as 
iim pr oducts 1N OTISCOLOY 


JALLOY (Ai-tensile steels). 
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AND SHAPES 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED BARS 
STRUCTURALS AND PLATES + HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS + TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS » ‘‘PRECISIONBILT’’ WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 
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J&L coLp-FINISHED JALCASE has 
been the leading free-machining steel 
for more than 25 years! 

We have just published a new 
booklet describing the ten grades of 
J&L coL_p-FINISHED JALCAS! 
Steel. Let us send vou a Copy. It’s 
free. The coupon is for your con- 
venience. 
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with the completed centersill section 
is done in the underframe jig. This 
is an air actuated fixture that posi- 
tions and clamps these members in 
correct position in the overall struc- 
ture. Fig. 3, shows this jig with 
these subassemblies in place. 

The parts are tack-welded to hold 
the assembly together after removal 
from the jig. The welding of the 
many connections in the underframe 
structure is performed in a _ turn- 
Temporary trunnions at- 
tached to the ends of the center sill 
section permit the complete under- 
frame to be rotated through 360 de- 
grees. Paralleling the construction 
of the underframe are the _ fabri- 
eation and assembly of the principal 
sections of the car’s superstructure. 

Air Clamping—Complete car side- 
frame is assembled and welded in 


over jig. 


one fixture. Air actuated clamps 
hold the side sheets in correct posi- 
tion on the side plate, side sill, and 
post sections. Joint between the 
sheets and the side post is made with 
twin welding heads. Sheet is attached 
at the top and bottom of the side 
by machine made fillets. 

Roof is assembled in a similar man- 
ner. Car and sheets are riveted in 
subassembly at the horizontal splice 
between upper and lower sheets. Riv- 
eting is employed because the pressed 
sheets are too wavy to arcweld cor- 
rectly. Corner post sections which 
are already subassembled are _ posi- 
tioned and welded to the inner flanges 
of the end sheet corrugations. 

Final Assembly—Assembly of the 
car structure proper takes place in 
a typical assembly line setup. The 


completed underframe assembly is 


mounted on its trucks at the star 
of the line, and erection of side, ong 
and roof assemblies follow in succes. 
sive order. Riveted connections to 
the underframe between sides anq 
ends, and between roof and ends, are 
then fitted, reamed and driven, per. 
mitting the large subassemblies of 
the car to be pulled together with. 
out the use of large fixtures. 


Welding of the roof sheets to the 
side plate sections is a manual opera- 
tion. Side doors are hung and ad- 
justed at the next position on the 
track. This completes the structural 
assembly of the car. Painting, instal- 
lations of floor planking and side and 
end linings, and the application of 
specialties, then follow in order. 


From a prize winning paper, James F, Lir 
coln Are Welding Foundation contest. 





Corrosion Proof Parts 
(Continued from Page 87) 


a drop or two of mild acid. 

An alternate method of checking 
this film is to take a piece of work 
and wipe it absolutely clean with a 
rag. Take this wiped clean piece, 
dip it in the rinse water, and if it 
dries with a film you may feel pretty 
sure that this film formed in the 
riuse. Correction of rinse water films 
may be made by the addition of a 
lime solublizing agent to the rinse. 

Some films are left because the 
cleaning solution is not thoroughly 
rinsed; these films are generally dried 
on unrinsed cleaning material. They 
are visible and often have the same 
color as cleaning material used. 
While they are also removed by the 
acid test, they will not, of course, 
form when the alternate test is given. 
Another method of testing is to take 
the work and put it back for longer 
periods of time in hot water; the un- 
rinsed cleaner film will be soluble. 
This condition is remedied by in- 
creasing the time, improving 
flow of the increasing tem- 
perature of the rinse, increasing agi- 
tation in the rinse and other simple 
expedients. 

In a number of cases, oxide films 
cause difficulty and the cleaner is 
generally blamed for incomplete 
cleaning. Oxide films are visible or 
sometimes show up as a water break 
in the rinse and they are not removed 
by stronger cleaning materials, longer 
cleaning, solvent cleaning or any of 
the quick tests suggested above. 

Dipping a sample in strong acid, 
followed by a rinse, alkaline clean- 
ing and rinse, should provide a sur- 
face with no water break. Different 
acids may be tried depending upon 


rinse 
rinse, 
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the metal reacting to form the oxide 
film. The remedy, of course, is to 
change the procedure so an acid dip 
of proper strength comes after the 
cleaning procedure. Oxide films are 
not always visible, as is the case 
where work is heat treated. Light 
oxide films will often cause difficulty 
and they may be formed by lengthy 
exposure of the metal to the atmos- 
phere. 

Once a cleaning procedure has been 
satisfactorily established, it is neces- 
sary to rustproof the product as 
quickly as possible to avoid rust 
formation. This will occur rapidly 
since the surface is chemically clean. 
Where possible, treat the metal while 
still warm and before moisture has 
had an opportunity to collect on the 
surface. 

Rust Preventives—Selecting a pro- 
per rust preventive coating also de- 
pends upon many factors. Most im- 
portant of these are the conditions 
under which the part is to be stored or 
shipped and the duration of time for 
which protection is desired. Handling 
properties, that is, the method of 
application, and drying properties 
also influence the selection. While 
many protective coatings have over- 
lapping applications, the matter of 
a product’s adaptability to individual 
plant conditions is often the deciding 
factor. 

Rust preventives fall into four 
broad classifications: (1) Grease or 
petrolatum type, (2) solvent type, 
(3) oil type and (4) plastic type. 

Grease Type—For the most part, 
grease type compounds are applied in 
a dipping operation being maintained 
in a control tank at temperatures 
ranging from 160 to 200° F. Grease 
type compounds vary in consistency 
from a firm wax to those having the 


consistency of vaseline. The latter 
types are particularly applicable to 
bearings, axles, transmissions, 
shackle bolts and other parts since 
they are most easily removed and if 
not, will disperse readily into any 
lubricant subsequently used. The 
harder grease compounds provide ex- 
cellent protection for both indoor 
and outdoor storage. 


Melting temperature should be con- 
sidered in selecting a grease type 
product because in some _ localities 
the temperature during storage or 
shipping may exceed the melting 
point of the softer compounds. When 
parts in process are suspended from 
an overhead conveyor moving at 4 
constant rate, it is not always prac- 
tical to use the hot dip coating. It 
has been found that when parts of 
different masses are dipped, the 
larger mass will, of course, absorb 
heat more slowly, giving rise to th 
formation of a very heavy coat, un- 
less the conveyor speed is reduced. 

Grease type materials may be 
heated and applied by brush if de- 
sired or may be sprayed in heated 
guns. Brush application is advanta- 
geous where there is a_ limited 
amount of bright metal surface such 
as on large machines for which dip- 
ping would not be practical. 

Solvent Type—Solvent types are by 
far the most widely used rust pre- 
ventives. As the name implies, these 
products contain varying amounts of 
solvent vehicle, depending upon the 
job for which they were designed. 
These compounds are usually low 
viscosity liquids at room tempera- 
ture, thus enabling application by 
either dipping, spraying or brushing. 

Nature of the coatings produced 
varies considerably and may be wex- 
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WHAT TO DO? The rejects were pil- 
ing up. Production was lagging ’way 
behind schedule. The cost of the oper- 
ation was becoming prohibitive. 








COSTLY PROBLEM: 





A, 


WZ 


| Resects 


REJECTS WERE HIGH in this plant. 
Here was a manufacturer who had once 
used the chromium plating process, so 
thought it would be easy to resume. 
But with chromium plating, is limited 
experience ever enough? As usual, it 
wasn’t. Within weeks, he found him- 
self running into trouble. 









































AH, HERE'S THE ANSWER! This 
manufacturer decided to go to United 
Chromium for help. He signed up for 
U.C. Technical Service. An engineer 
was sent to uncover the trouble. 








AND THE DISCOVERY! Through an 
analysis, the U.C. Engineer proved the 
need for an adjustment of the plating 
solution. He also advised cutting space 
between electrodes. 

























AND THE DIVIDEND! Here was the 
one The U.C. engineer showed the 


plater how to put twice as much work 
a the same tank! And he pointed out 
how better results could be obtained 
with adjustments of bath temperature 
and plating time. 
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UNITED CHROMIUM, 
+ | East 42nd St., New York 17, WY. ° 


THEN...THE PAY-OFF! 


The outcome was quickly evident: 
Tripled production! And operating 
costs were held at bed-rock level! 


It’s this kind of technical ser- 
vice, and the 20 years of experi- 
ence behind it, that can show 
you how to boost output, cut 
costs, and maintain the stand- 
ard of chromium plating quality 
you desire. 

It will pay you to write for fur- 
ther information. Ask for a 
copy of our Bulletin No. CR-2. 





CHROMIUM PLATING PRODUCTION 
TEE 
PAT & ; ote 

















































































~ Chicago 4, m. 


FOR SURFACES THAT SURVIVE 


Dayton 2,Ohio 
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like, oily, 


varnish-like or 
these. As is 


combina- 
tions of indicated these 
controlled heat- 
ng apparatus for application and will 
produce a uniform upon the 


products require no 


coating 


part regardless of its size. For most 
ipplications, wax-like coatings are 
preferred, although they are some- 


vhat difficult to 
coating 


metal. 


remove. A 
tightly 
It is not easily brushed 


more 
Vax 

to the 
if nor 


type will cling 


does it have a tendency to 
subjected to 


temperatures. 


irain away when high 
veather 
These coatings vary from a black 
material which will withstand 
to the 
light oily type coatings designed for 
imited 


Between these two solvent type prod- 


ypaque 


severe weather exposure, very 


exposure of 2 to 3 weeks 


Wide range of coatings 


cts are a 


1 varying thicknesses and affording 


arious degrees of 


protection Ot 


particular interest and of versatil« 
pertormance 
ialty 


fingerprint 


is the solvent type spe- 
combination 

removers rust pre- 
These products are widely 


numbers such as 
and 
ventives 
ised, not only as their name implies, 
which 


their 


to eliminate organic residues 
initiate but 


excellent water displacing properties, 


corrosion, owing to 


ire ideal for removing’ corrosive 


coolant following machining or for 


removing water following cleaning 


processes. 
coatings are 
short periods 


Oil Types—oOil type 
iesirable for relatively 


if storage where the metal is not 


exposed to weathering. Oil type coat- 
ings are used on various parts, such 
pistons and rods, and 
sheet steel and wire. Subsequent 
handling of sheet steel in stamping or 
drawing operations is not impaired 
by the thin oil coating. Oil type 
coatings are more widely used for the 
protection of the interior of internal 
combustion motors. Certain of these 
products have not only superior rust 
proofing characteristics but are ex- 
cellent lubricants as well, thus serv- 
ing as break-in oils for both auto- 
motive and aeronautical engines. 

Since oil type coatings blend 
readily with other lubricants, there 
is generally no necessity of remov- 
They therefore find appli- 
cation to the interior of pumps, gear 
housings, transmissions, differentials, 
fuel tanks and carburetors and as & 
flush for lubricating, hydraulic, and 
cooling systems. Disadvantages of oil 
type coatings, which are easily ap- 
plied, is the draining away of the 
coating during and when 
subjected to hot weather. 


as. sleeves, 


ing them. 


storage 


Plastic Types—Products which are 
limited in their because of 
are those plastics which are basical- 
ly either ethyl cellulose or cellulose 
acetate butyrate. Plastic type prod- 
ucts are applied in a dipping opera- 
tion at temperatures of around 350- 
380° F. They form a tough and usual- 
ly transparent sheath about the part 
or tool and offer not only protection 
from corrosion but cushion the part 


use cost 


against abrasion as well. 

Plastic coatings are indeed a jack 
aging and rust proofing operation j 
one. Widest use for this type is with 
the manufacturers of quality cu'‘ting 
tools and drills. At the end of th 
storage period or whenever the too 


is to be used, the coating may }, | 


readily peeled from the part. A thin 
oily residue exuded next to the meta 
facilitates removal of the coating 

Of special interest at this time ar 
certain new chemically-treated wra; 
ping papers which have the remark 
able properties of neutralizing cor 
rosive tendency of moisture in th 
package. It is expected that thes 
papers may revolutionize packaging 
of steel. 

From data presented at the packagin; 
materials handling course conducted jointly 
the Industrial Packaging Engineers Assox 
and University of Illinois Extension 
Chicago, Oct. 4-7, 1948 

O 

Compilation of information fr 
users of the automatic welding pro 
esses is represented in the 17-pag 
booklet, “Survey of Automatic A: 
and Gas Welding Processes as Us 
in the Automotive Industry,” put 
lished by American Welding Societ; 
New York, for 30 cents. Included ar 
submerged arc, atomic hydroger 
shielded metal-arc, bare metal-arc, ca: 
bon-arc, inert-gas metal are and ox) 
acetylene welding. Factors for ea 
process such as fit-up, current, back 
ing, edge preparation and speed 


welding are covered. 








ECONOMICAL REPAIR: 


thickness of 7%-inch. 





In rebuilding the bore of 
this 1000-ton hydraulic press cylinder, Unionmelt 
welding process was used to deposit some 915 
pounds of steel rod in three layers, producing a total 
Cylinder which was 24 inches 
inside diameter by 15 feet long, was laid on turning 


rolls driven through a reduction gear by a variable 
speed motor which rotated it at a speed of 8 to 10 
inches per minute. 
ary e‘uipment, materials and labor was approxi- 
mately one-fourth that of new cylinder. 

tesy Linde Air Products Co., New York 


Total cost of installation, auxili- 
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»rome-Nickel Steels 


(Concluded from Page 83) 
red to evaluate the mechanical 
erties of these steels. These in- 
; are: Yield stress, first ultimate 
s, stress at a reversal in the 
extension curve, stress at a 
imum in the load-extension curve, 
nd ultimate stress, and the true 
icture stress. 
Hardening and strengthening 18:8 
is at low temperatures depend 
tly upon the amount of prior 
tic deformation (cold working) 
steel had received at room tem- 
ature. Increase in strength is 
atest for the annealed steel and 
alls off with increase in the amount 
prior plastic deformation at room 
nperature. 

Metastable austenitic steels have 
rood ductility. Even at temperatures 
is low as that of liquid air the ductil- 
ity, as determined by reduction of 
area, is about as great as at room 
temperature. In this respect they 
are similar to nonferrous metals 
having a face-centered cubic struc- 
ture, Which retain good ductility at 
low temperatures. Ductility of the 
metastable austenitic steels previous- 
ly subjected to plastic deformation 
is affected less by temperature than 
that of annealed steels since the 
amount of austenite transforming 
to ferrite in the tests at low tempera- 
ture is less. 

For the ferritic precipitation-hard- 
ening 18:8 steel, ductility decreases 
rapidly with decrease in temperature. 
At liquid-air temperature the steel 


; is brittle. This 18:8 steel is similar 
therefore to the other ferritic steels, 


which lose ductility at low tempera- 
ture and generally become brittle in 
tension tests at liquid-air tempera- 


tures. 


Abrasive Wheel Molds 


Wearproofed with Carbide 


Life of molds such as are used for 
forming abrasive wheels has been in- 
creased by as much as 10 times 
through the use of a lining of Car- 
boloy cemented carbide, according to 
Carboloy Co., Detroit. In addition, 
it has been found that the molded 
Wheels are more easily removed from 
the molds, due to the ability of car- 
bide metal to retain its high finish 
tor longer periods. 

No alterations in the mold design, 

in top and bottom plunger parts, 


were required to change them over 
to the carbide lining. Molds of this 
type are used to make the smaller 


‘izes of mounted abrasive wheels and 
points used on small, high speed 
nding machines. 
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NO. 3 SIZE MEDART 2 & 2 ROTARY 
STRAIGHTENING, 
AND POLISHING MACHINE 


NO. 3 SIZE MEDART THREE ROLL 
ROTARY STRAIGHTENING MACHINE 








NO. 3 SIZE MEDART MULTICYCLE 
ROTARY STRAIGHTENING MACHINE 


xf 


NO. 3 SIZE MEDART TWO ROLL SINGLE 
MOTOR ROTARY STRAIGHTENING, 
SIZING AND POLISHING MACHINE 
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The same attention and expediency with which heavy 
plates and structurals are handled at Hanlon-Gregory 
—are given to al/ orders... Nuts, bolts, screws, rivets 
—that require protection against rust—al/ receive the 
best possible coating of protective zinc. 


No order is too small for the world’s largest hot-dip 
job galvanizing plant. 


ax il 


WORLDS LARGEST, 106 GALVANIZING PLANT 


" Y 
Fyamton GREGOR 


pvanizinG 











GALVANIZING...PICKLING and OILING] 
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New Products and Equipment 





Washing Spray Booth 


30th overspray and fumes are 
hisked off through a solid, unbroken 
irtain of water and treated to five 
horough scrubbings in the Dynapre- 
ipitor spray booth, designed by 
Binks Mfg. Co., 3114 Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12, Ill. All paint solids and 
collected 


removed and 


nigment are 



































for disposal or reclamation. No paint 
reaches the exhaust fan blades and 
atmospheric pollution is reduced to 
a minimum. Water is recirculated, it 
being necessary to add only enough 
to offset evaporation. 

Exhaust air passes_ through 
moisture eliminator plates before it 
reaches the exhaust stack. Units are 
made in a large number of stock sizes 
for ready erection. In_ industries 
where finishing is done simultaneous- 
ly from both sides of the work, water 
wash installations are equipped with 
downdraft or tunnel exhaust. 


Check No, 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Die Casting Machine 


Feature of the unit die casting ma- 
chine announced by B & T Engineer- 
ing Co., Detroit, Mich., is an arrange- 
ment of machine plates whereby the 
fixed plate and traveling plate are 
adapted to directly receive die in- 
serts in their butting faces. Thus 
four unit dies, each of which is a 
complete die 8 inches in diameter be- 
comes an integral part of the machine 
plates. With the unit die incorpor- 
ated in the machine (right), cost of 
building a complete separate die is 
eliminated. 

Any one of the four unit dies may 
be removed at any time and produc- 
“on continues with the remaining 
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three. Cooling is rapid and ejection 
automatic. Two of the units are ar- 
ranged for side core pulls and may be 
cam, hand or hydraulically operated. 
Dies are mounted flush with the ma- 
chine plate in an accurately jig bored 
recess. The four toggles of the ma- 
chine exert a 450 ton locking pressure. 
Rated at 500 shots per hour, the ma- 
chine displaces from 3 pounds of 
metal per shot under 4000 pounds 
pressure to 16 pounds of metal under 
1000 pounds pressure. 


Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Forge Furnace 


Forgings may be heated free of 
scale with the direct fired lithium at- 
mosphere forge furnace developed by 
Lithium Co., 111 Sylvan Ave., Newark 
1, N. J. A suitable carrier gas from 
a gas generator is passed through a 
vaporizer tube where it mixes with 











the vaporized lithium coming from 
the lithium vaporizing chamber. The 
gas mixture is then introduced into 
the work chamber where it provides 
the necessary protective atmosphere 
at the work. The slight coating of 
lithium imparted to the metal sur- 
face insures against scaling while 


the metal is being removed from fur- 
nace. 

Furnace is constructed of heavy 
steel shell with a thick wall of re- 
fractory and insulating material. It 
is direct fired, using gas, oil or oil 
and gas in combination. Built for 
heavy constant duty, they are offered 
in standard single and double slot 
and continuous types. 


Check No. 3 on Reply Card tor more Details 


Shear Stand 


Of the tripod type, the all-steel 
shear stand, made by Beverly Shear 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., is designed to 
rigid, light- 
weight support for Beverly throatless 
and slitting shears. It is also adapt- 
able to other types of machines and 
tools. Legs, as well as bracing mem- 
bers, are tubular and have holes for 
any method of anchoring the stand. 

Top mounting plate is of heavy 
gage steel and measured 7 x 11 
inches. Stand is furnished with 
mounting plate drilled to accommo- 
date shears made by the company, 
but blank tops may be specified. It 
weighs 25 pounds. 


answer the need for a 


Check No, 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Scale Dial Attachment 


Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt., is 
announcing a tape-drive cabinet dial, 
an attachment for floor, 
built-in, motor truck, tank and all 
types of overhead track and suspen- 
sion scales. It is a wide-range weigh- 
ing instrument, meeting the require- 
ments of heavy, medium and light 
duty industrial weighing. 

The tape-drive is a positive drive 
mechanism, using high strength, non- 


industrial 
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corrosive special alloy tapes to re- 
place the style rack and pinion. It 
delivers a smooth drive to the pointer 
and requires maintenance 
self- 
dash-pot 
plunger working 


in “zero-flow” oil controls the pointer 


minimum 
and service. An adjustable 
compensating hydraulic 
ising a valve type 
from 
A multiple 
Weight ad- 


action and prevents” shocks 


eaching the mechanism. 
drop-weight system of 


dition makes it possible to quickly 


change the scale’s capacity. 


(heck No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Annealing Furnace 


Designed for the heating of spring 
eaves prior to forming, an annealing 
built by Bellevue Industrial 
Furnace Co., 2971 Bellevue Ave.. De- 
troit 7, Mich. has a 


duction rate of 3600 pounds per hour 


furnace 


maximum pro- 


The furnace conveyor mechanism 
consists of a series of four stationary 
alloy rails running the full length 
which support the leaves as they are 
through — the 


pusher type 


moved furnace and 


three walking beam al- 
loy rails. The movable rails are driven 
by a combination mechanical and hy- 
lraulic drive 


On the top of the walking beam 


rails are a series of fingers that push 


NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


the springs forward approximately 


21, inches at a time, lowering and 
returning and coming up between the 





next leaves. At the discharge end 
there is a door on each side where 
the work is removed and placed in 
the quenching fixture. 


Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Wire Straightener Unit 


A wire control and straightener 
unit, type 2W, announced by Metal- 
lizing Engineering Co., Inc., 38-14 


30th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y., 
accommodate any 
handle 3/16-inch 
An outer 
metal hoop keeps the coil on the reel 


is adjustable to 
coil size. It will 
wire easily and efficiently. 





and prevents the wire from “riding 
off’, or getting tangled under ‘th 
arms. 

Ball type thrust bearings make jt 
free-running and eliminate all un- 
necessary drag from the reel top. All 
adjustable equipped with 
thumb easy-to-reach 
brake adjusts reel top tension. The 
unit is easily adapted to mounting 
on automatic set-ups, bench or other 
Wire moves on sealed 


parts are 
screws. An 


desired place. 
grease-packed, ball bearing rollers 


Check No, 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Milling Attachment 


Universal milling attachment mad 
for installation on any small milling 
United States Machine 
Tool Co., Cincinnati, O., is of rugged 
construction and is easily installed 
It is equipped with two heavy duty 
steel driving gears and a large idler 
gear to take the heaviest cuts with 
the capacity of the milling machin 
itself. Cutter and drive arbors are 
mounted on Timken tapered 
bearings. 


machine by 


roller 


Entire mechanism is tightly sealed 
and equipped with a single greas 
nipple. Attachment is furnished wit) 
an arbor of the taper required for 
the milling machine with which it is 
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ABRASIVES COMPANY 
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used. It is driven by the ma- 
spindle at the same speed as the 
le itself. Equipped with a No. 
« § taper spindle, the attachment 


can be used for milling, drilling or 
boring at any angle in any plant. 
A spring collet is available for 


adapting it to a wide range of tools. 


Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 
Temperature Controls 

The Xactline-Capacitrol and_ the 
Xactline-Capacilog instruments _ fot 


indicating and recording temperature 
ontrol, made by Claud S. Gordon 
3000 South Wallace St., Chicago 
Ill., combine 
meter control features with auxiliary 


16, conventional pyro- 


levices for maintaining “straight 
line’ temperature control. Each com- 
bines the Wheelco electronic control 


and the “anticipating”’ 
feature of the Xactline control unit. 
Application may to 
trically heated fuel 
or furnace equipped with motor oper- 
ated Over and un- 
der shooting of temperature are eli- 
minated. Only adjustment necessary 
Ss to select desired temperature con- 


principle 


elec- 


oven 


be any 


or fired 


or solenoid valve. 


trol point. 


Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Atmosphere Indicator 


Relative oxidizing or reducing con- 
of the atmosphere within a 
furnace, metal heat treating oven, 
etc., may be indicated with an atmo- 
sphere indicator developed by Charles 
Engelhard Inc., 850 Passaic Ave., 
East Newark, N. J. Gases are contin- 
uously analyzed in such a way that 
a complete record or indication of the 
furnace condition during an entire 
t is furnished automatically on a 


dat ions 


December 20, 1948 


| 
| 
i 


NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


suitable electrical indicator or record- 
er. Each gaseous component of com- 
bustion contributes to the final read- 
ing approximately proportionate to 
its relative oxidizing or reducing ef- 
fect. 

Instrument adjust- 
ments after it is put into use. Nor- 
mal furnace controls are operated in 


requires no 


the usual manner. The operator is 
guided by the furnace atmosphere 
indicator in setting the furnace con- 


trols. Direction of atmosphere change 





is indicated. 


Operation 


is fro1 


115 volt, 60 cycle power source. 


Check No. 


Carbide Tool Grinder 


Equipped for wet grinding, 


earbide tool 


grinder 


the 


announced 


United States Diamond Wheel 
704 Illinois Ave., Aurora, IL, 
tures small diameter wheels and 


nh é 


new 


at 


commodates tools having up to 1 incl 


shanks 


to ru 


smoot hly 


Blast Furnace Iron Ladle ‘car 
Vy kp =~ ladle), showing section to il- 





lustrate 


Buckeye Silica Firestone 


easy installation of 


@ Enjoy the economy of extra heats 
by lining your ladles with Buck- 
eye Silica Firestone. Records are 
Jor-sbale Moro atetattt Vi mo) co) <-yoMe ohameatt.) 
modern refractory . . . machine-cut 
or hand-split to any dimension. 


Just as good for lining soaking pit 
furnaces, converters, mixers, cupo- 
EXMD xo cole) Me) MB ol-decovocit-tale Mes hg-o amb ea! 
Bulletin 15-B, sent upon request, 
or ask fora Buckeye engineer. 


THE CLEVELAND 


1740 EAST TWELFTH ST. 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


QUARRIES COMPANY 


at 
al 


‘BUCKEYE . 


“FOR THAT EXTRA SERVICE” 


Its grinding spindle 


9000 






1S 


a 


10 on Reply Card for more Details 


built 


revolutions 


eye), 1: 































per minute, giving a higher surface 
speed to the small wheels for faster 
cutting. Spindle is mounted in a re- 
movable cartridge type ball bearing 
unit, 

4-inch 
off-hand 


Diamond wheel has a full 3 
surface for 


wide grinding 





Ree rik SPL , 





vrinding. It is plated at a convenient 
height. An all-angle vise 
gives quick set-ups for chip breaker 

Grinder is equipped with 
1, 3-horsepower motor, cool- 
ant pump, wheel guards and two dia- 
wheels. Height to spindle is 


operator 


grinding. 


cabinet, 


mond 
16 inches 


Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Power Sweeper 


Power sweepers which keep floors 
free of welding rod butts, nails, chips, 
paper and dirt are now offered with 
a sulky towing dolly, according to 
Wilshire Power Sweeper Co., 4615 





Alger St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
The sulky, which enables the operator 
to ride while sweeping, is of steel con- 
struction and is equipped with rubber 
tired zero-pressure air wheels. 
Sweeper has either a 2 or 3 horse- 
power air cooled gasoline engine and 
is offered with a sweep width of 20 
to 36 inches. It is available with or 


without traction power drive. Sulky.. | 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT. 


has its own brake, is easily maneu- 
verable and with the sweeper has a 


turning radius of only 90 to 125 
inches. 
Check No, 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Intraplant Car 


Developed by Beall Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, O., is the Widgit Electro-Car, 
a one-man vehicle for transportation 
in factories, warehouses, ete. It can 
be started, steered and stopped with 
one hand. Grip type handle is turned 
clockwise to start and _ accelerate 
through two other speeds up to 15 
miles per hour. To stop, handle is 
turned back and pressed downward to 
apply the aircraft hydraulic brake. 
Drive in reverse is by turning the 
tiller bar 180 degrees and operating 
as before. 

Car has a welded steel frame, front 
wheel drive, a low center of gravity 
and full pneumatic tires. Power is 
furnished by two heavy duty 6-volt 
batteries connected in series. Fur- 
nished equipment recharges the bat- 
teries in 8 hours when plugged into 
a 110-volt outlet. Cruising range is 
about 20 miles on one charge. A wire 
basket for tools, mail,, etc., a bell 
and a headlight are optional. 


Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


EXTREME PRESSURE  LUBRI- 
CANT: Molykote, a new type dry 
lubricant, consists essentially of mo- 
lybdenum disulphide powder and has 
the appearance of graphite. With 
light rubbing it adheres to smooth 
surfaces and has a low friction co- 
efficient. It is available from Al- 
pha Corp., Greenwich, Conn. 


Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


CURRENT TRANSFORMER: Based 
on a new principle in current-trans- 
former design, error-causing effects 
of stray magnetic fields from the 
same or other circuits are completely 
eliminated in the current transformer 
offered by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. It has an ac- 
curacy of plus or minus one-tenth of 
1 per cent and 5 minutes phase angle 
over range of current from 10 to 
150 per cent at burdens up to 0.5 
ohms. The transformer has eight 
current ratings from 1000 through 
4000 amperes to 5 amperes. 


Check No, 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


TIME DELAY UNIT: A time delay 
unit with settings available from 1 
second to 2 minutes duration is of- 
fered. by DiaPHlex division, Cook 





Electric Co., Chicago 11, Ili. Desig. 
nated as Tarrytron, its heater oy,. 
rents can be ranged from 6 to 115 
volts, 
It is furnished with an octal plug-iy 
base, interchangeable with 
time delays. 


Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Petai\ 


Similar 


‘ 


COLD SOLDER: Alvin Products Ine. 
Worcester 4, Mass., announces Lab- 
Metal, a cold solder that will fil 
blow holes, sand holes, surface blem- 
ishes and rough or porous places in 
metal castings. It is applied with a 
putty knife and hardens quickly. It 
will not shrink or crack and is wate: 
and rust proof. 


Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


PNEUMATIC VISE: Airlox senior 
model S-200 pneumatic vise is de- 
signed to do production work holc- 
ing on the 40 to 50 horsepower mill- 
ing machines. It is manufactured by 
Production Devices Inc., Whitehall 
IN: &- 


Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


TRACTOR WINCH: Tractowinch is 
a single drum unit with a maximum 
capacity of 7500 pounds single lin 
pull on the first layer of cable. Fea- 
tures of the winch, made by Ameri- 
can Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul 
Minn., include fairlead rollers which 
allow a sharp offlead of the cable to 
either side and permit easy moving 
of material in tight spots, also a 
hand operated contracting band 
brake. A drawbar built into th 
winch frame allows the tractor to 
perform regular towing jobs  with- 
out removing winch. 


Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


MAGNETIC CHUCK: Model HR-51)- 
C, offered by Hanchett Magna-Lock 
Corp., Big Rapids, Mich., is a new 
magnetic chuck particularly suited 
for use on small machines and for 
bench work. It has a working surfac« 
5 x-10 inches and is 4 inches high. 
It is furnished complete with sepa- 
rate rectifier and built-in switch. 


Check No, 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


alternating or direct current, | | 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
it will receive prompt attention. 
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PROSPECTS— Undercurrent continues strong 
1 the steel market despite seasonal influences 
nd spottiness in consumer goods, principally 
household appliances. Production cutbacks in 
ertain manufacturing lines, accompanied by 
ome curtailment of labor forces has not yet 
been reflected in a slackening in steel demand. 
Producers, however, are alerted for any change 
in conditions which may develop, cognizant of 
the fact that a change could develop quickly 
as it has at times in the past. Industrial pur- 
chasers are exercising more caution in ordering 
for inventory but this has not affected steel 
demand except in the gray market where in- 
creasing resistance to the high prices quoted is 
reported. 


DEMAND— Most producing mills will enter 
the new year with substantial tonnage arrear- 
ages in all major lines of steel products, and 
expectations are consuming requirements will 
continue well in excess of supplies for some 
months to come. So far, whatever slack in de- 
mand has developed from one direction has 
been quickly taken up from another. For that 
matter, however, even those manufacturers who 
have curtailed operations have not cut back 
their steel requirements, evidently seeking to 
build up inventories. Particular stringency is in- 
dicated in sheets, strip,-»ipe and plates through 
the first half of 1949 at least, with the situation 
in bars, shapes and certain wire items only 
slightly less acute. 


QUOTAS— Consumers are still uncertain as 
to how much tonnage they can expect to re- 
ceive during first quarter. While most producers 
have set up quotas for the period, these, for the 
most part, are tentative, and in many instances 
are on a monthly basis only. In some cases 
tonnage has been allotted only through Janu- 
ary, and in some others through February. In 
sheets, for example, the great proportion of hot 


East a particularly severe pinch in carbon bars 
appears in prospect with district consumers re- 
porting inability of local area producers to fill 
the supply gaps resulting from withdrawal of 
Pittsburgh and midwestern sellers from serving 
the territory. 


ALLOCATIONS—- Future of the voluntary al- 


location program is uncertain. Whether the 
present law will be extended beyond the Feb. 
28 deadline, revised, or displaced by entirely 
new legislation is a matter for increasing specu- 
lation. Recently the steel industry agreed to 
extension of voluntary allocations for certain 
essential industries and indicated willingness 
to continue as in the past year. Improving 
supply conditions in steel are serving to lessen 
somewhat the pressure for imposition of manda- 
tory allocations. In fact, need for such next 
year appears increasingly questionable. Even 
the Commerce Department has revised down- 
ward its estimate of likely 1949 steel shortage 
from 10 million to 5 or 6 million tons. At the 
moment several proposed voluntary allocation 
programs are up for extension, and after these 
are disposed of it is expected nothing further 
will be done along this line pending action by 
the 81st Congress on Public Law 395 which 
authorizes voluntary action. 


PRICES—The market is quiet with respect to 
prices. Several more producers have advanced 
contract tin plate quotations and one producer 
has advanced base prices and effected a change 
in its extra card on stainless steel products, in- 
cluding bars, hot and cold strip, and forging 
billets. Scrap is showing increasing signs of 
easiness, especially the foundry grades. 
STEEL’S arithmetical price composites held 
unchanged last week and compared with those 
for the like 1947 week as follows: Finished 
steel, $95.50 and $76.09; semifinished steel, 
$75.75 and $57.20; steelmaking pig iron $46.29 





























































































































and cold-rolled tonnage has not been allotted be- and $36.31; steelmaking scrap, $43.25 and 
yond February, except for priority work. In the $39.92. 
STEELWORKS OPERATIONS DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
JAN. | PEB.|MAR | APR.| MAY |JUNE| JULY | AUG |SEPT) OCT. | NOV.| DEC. Percentage of Ingot Capacity engaged 
PTET PP UT Per TTT Te a at in Leading Districts 
Week 
= wad Ended Same Week 
“i = gye*.) i Dec. 18 Change 1947 1946 
- dD re 1 Pittsburgh ....... 96 —0.5 101.5 92 
Chicago z ie ok re - 1 94 86 
ied | 4 —— ] 90 ® Eastern Pa. ..... 97 None 93.5 77 
S \ | | 9g Youngstown ......105 None 102 67 
« 65 ] y ] & Wheeling . 94.5 - 3 93.5 85 
mY ] al ° Cleveland ; 96.5 ie 91 11.5 
$$ oe ’ == H 2 & Buffalo . ; 104 None 88.5 88.5 
: | / - Birmingham 100 None 102 84 
wr l i i a ae 15 Fe New England . . 89 None 85 90 
ve : ae = Cincinnati ..... a9 None 89 R5 
ry | v St. LOWS ince. s 89.5 2 89.5 68 
70 }——— — + a 7@ eo) ..100 None 94 93 
Estimated national 
65 1 eee , p= + —— + —— | 65 PELO: idieseccs GS — 0.5 97.5 85 
1947 qe qumes ames | i rao : 
r | Based on weekly steelmaking capaci f 
— | F — 1,802,476 net tons for 1948; 1,749,928 tons for 
047 769 ¢ ns 946 
pictrerd epi tisetitritipi tipi tipi tiit titi tii tity o SEers 2. reeen oe Se anae 
Vows Summary—P. 51 Engineering News—P. 81 127 
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MARKET PRICES = 
Arithmetical Price Composites* Month Year 5 Years — 
Ago Ago Ago FINISHED STEEL 

Dec. 18 Dec. 11 Nov. 1948 Dec. 1947 Dec. 1943 WEIGHTED COMPOSIT?>+ 
Finished Steel $95.50 $95.50 $95.16 $76.15 $56.73 Nov. 1948 . 4143406 
Semifinished Steel 75.75 75.75 75.75 57.20 36.00 Oct. 1948 .4.16150¢ 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 46.29 46.29 46.29 36.31 23.00 Sept. 1948 4.13446¢ 
Steelmaking Scrap 43.25 43.25 43.25 40.13 19.17 a On kv, 3.47537¢ 
*STRAIGHT ARITHMETICAL C SITES: i i Nov. 1943 2.396 72c 

‘ AIG b COMPOSFTES: Computed from average industry-wide mill prices on 


Finished Carbon Steei (hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets, cold-rolled strip, hot-rolled bars, plates, struc- 
basic wire, standard nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe), on Semifinished Carbon Steel (re- 


tural shapes, 











rolling billets and slabs, sheet bars, skelp, and wire rods}, on Basic Pig Iron (at eight leading producing points), and on Steelworks Scrap (No, } 
melting grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania), Steel arithmetical composites, dollars per net ton; pig iron and scrap, gross ton. 


+FINISHED STEEL WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: Computed in cents per pound, mill prices, 
representing about 82 per cent of steel shipments in the latest month for which statistics are available, as reported hy American Iron ¢ 


standard rails; hot and cold-finished carbon bars; black butt weld pipe and tubes; black lap weld pipe 
black seamless pipe and tubes; 
galvanized sheets; hot-rolled strip; and cold-rolled strip. 
. 


products, 
Steel Institute: Structural shapes; 
and tubes; 
sheets; cold-rolled sheets; 


plates, 


black electric weld pipe and tubes; 


drawn wire; 


nails and staples; 
November, 1948, figure is preliminary. 


weighted by actual monthly shipments of following 


tin and terne plate; hot-rolled 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative market figures for current week; average for last month, 
cents per lb; semifinished (except wire rods) and coke, dollars per net ton, others dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices represent lowest 


wire rods, 


from mills. 





three months and one year ago. 


Finished material (except tin plate) and 


Finished Materials Pig Iron 
Dec. 18 Nov. Sept Dec. Dec. 18, Nov. Sept. Dec. 
1948 1948 1948 1947 1948 1948 1948 1947 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh mills ...... 3.45¢ 3.45¢ 3.45¢ 2.90¢ sags =F Pittsburgh en re 7 = yyy 
St 1 bars del. x re ese 79 ys: R » VARMCY aur rvereseveresveeves e . . 
nat io, Gee —- se SS cS Basic, eastern del, Philadelphia.... 5017 50.17 4277 38.84 
Shapes, Pittsburgh mills .......... 3.275 3.275 3.275 2.80 SO 5 Ss OR. Se. COS. es) AS ee 
Shapes, Chicago mills ............ 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.80 om : peri ee teens - 50.67 tai 48.27 = 39.34 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia ........ 3.48 3.48 3.48 2.954 age ea —" res eeeeeees gerd prynd Pd 4 
a ae — — 2 ae Southern No, 2 Birmingham ..... 1 43.38 4338 4338 34.88 
Plates, del. Philadelphia .......... 371 3.71 3.71 3.17 Southern No, 2 del. Cincinnati ..... 49.09 49.09 49.09 37.74 
cade teen Hire ag ; a ma Malleable, Valle 46.50 46.50 43.50 36.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills. 3.275 3275 3.275 2.80 See ee eet abe ; ~¥ 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh .... 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.55 aleabie, Chicago 46-5 46.50 43.50 = 36.50 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh .. 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.90 Chareoal, low phos., fob ‘Lyles, Tenn. 66.00 66.00 62.00 50.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary mills ..... 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.80 Ferromanganese, f.o.b. Etna, Pa. .. 163.00 163.00 148.00° 151.00° 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary mills .... 4.00 4.00 4.00 3,55 “ cg ; 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary mills .. 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.90 ¥.o.b. cars Pittsburgh. 
Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills 3.275 3.275 3.275 2.80 Scrap 
Strip, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh mills. 4.375 4. Lg 4.375 3-55 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh $42.75 $42.75 $42.75 $40.00 
Bright basic. wire, Pittsburgh .... 4.325 4.325 4.325 3.675 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. ... 41.50 41.50 41.50 41.625 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh mils .... 5.775 5.775 5.775 4.625 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Chicago... 41.75 41.75 41.35 38% 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. dist. $6.7 $6.80 $6.80 $5.75 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Valley ... 42.75 42.75 42.75 39.75 
vee Heavy melt, steel, No, 1, Cleveland. 42.25 42.25 42.25 39.25 
Semifinished Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Buffalo .. 18.50 48.50 48.15 42.50 
ins ‘i Rails for rerolling, Chicago....... 09.50 69.50 64.50 58.625 
Sheet bars, mill ............ce-0+ $67.00 $67.00° $67.00° $53.57 . ; 7A F * r 
Mh COMIN «o.cccusccccuce "** 52.00 52.00 52.00 40.18 No. 1 cast, CHICAGO 2... .cccccsceccs 70.50 70.50 71.10 55.875 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh ...... 59.00 59.00 59.00 40.18 Coke 
Wire rod ~, to %-inch, Pitts. dist.. 3.775¢ 3.775¢ 3.775¢  3.05c Connellsville, beehive furnace ...... $14.50 $14.50 $14.50 $12.25 
————-— Connellsville, beehive foundry ...... 17.00 1740 17.00 14.50 
* Nominal. Chicago, oven foundry, ovens ...... 20.40 2040 20.40 17.875 


FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 


Finished steel quoted tn cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per net ton, except as otherwise noted. Prices apply on an individual] producer 


basis to products within the range of sizes, 


Semifinished Steel 


Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, open market, $100-$105 per gross 
ton. Forging quality, $50 per net ton, mill. 
Alloy Steel Ingots: $51 per net ton, mill. 
Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $52 per net 
ton, mill, except $62, Conshohocken, Pa.; $66, 
Monessen, Pa.; sales by smaller interests on 
negotiated basis at $85 per gross ton, or higher. 
Forging Quality Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $61 
per net ton, mill, except: $68, Conshohocken, 
Pa. mill. 

Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Rerolling quality, 
$63 per net ton, mill except: $70, Conshohock- 
en, Pa. 

Sheet Bars: $67 nom., per net ton, mill; sales 
in open market $110-$115 per gross ton. 
Skelp: 3.25c per Ib, mill 

Tube Rounds: $76 per net ton, milk; some 
sellers quoting up to $120 per gross ton. 
Wire Rods: Basic and acid open-hearth, 7/32 
& %-inch, inclusive, 3.40c per Ib, mill, ex- 
cept: 3.65c, Struthers, Q; 370c, Worcester, 
Mass.; 4.05c, Pittsburg, Calif.; 4.10c, Ports- 
mouth, O., Los Angeles; 4.15c Monessen, Pa. 


One producer quotes 380c, Chicago base. 
Basic open-hearth and bessemer, not re- 
sulphurized, 7/82 to 47/64-inch, inclusive, 
3.50c, mill. 

Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (0.H. only) and Bar- 
Size Shapes under 3-in. (Base 20 tons one size) : 
3.35c, mill, except: 3.55c, Ecorse, Mich., Pitts- 
burgh, Monessen, Aliquippa, Pa.; 4.05c, Pitts- 
burg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.10c, S. San Francis- 
co, Los Angeles, Niles, Calif., Portland, Oreg., 
Atlanta, Seattle; 4.20c, Kansas City, Mo.; 
4.25c, Mimnequa, Colo.; 5.30c, Fontana, Calif. 
Rail Steel Bars: (Base 10 tons): 3.35c, Moline, 
Ill., 5.10c, Williamsport, Pa.; another interest 


quotes 5.35c, mill. 
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Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: 3.75c, mill. except: 
4.05c, Beorse, Mich.; 4.80c, Los Angeles; 5.50c, 
Fontana, Calif. 

Hot-Rolled Alloy Bar Shapes: 4.00c, mill. 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars (Base 40,000 Ib 
and over): 4.00c, mill, except: 3.95c, Pitts- 
burgh, Cumberland, Md.3 4.20c, Indianapolis; 
4.25c, Monessen, Pa.; 4.30c, Ecorse, Mich.; 
4.40c, Newark, N. J., Hartford, Putnam, 
Conn., Mansfield, Readville, Mass.; 4.45c, 
Camden, N. J.; 5.30c, Los Angeles. 
Coid-Finished Alloy Bars: 4°65c, mill, excepts 
4.75c, Monessen. Pa.; 4.85c, Indianapolis; 
4.95c, Worcester, Mansfield, Mass., Hartford. 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy Bars: 5.10c, mill, 
except; 5.40a, Ecorse, Mich. 

Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): 3.350, mill, 
except! 3.55c, Monessen, Pa.; 4.05c, Pittsburg, 
Torrance, Calif.; 4.100, Atlanta, Seattle, S. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles; 4.25c, Minnequa, 
Colo. Fabricated: To consumers: 4.25c, mill, 
exoepti 5.00c, Seattle. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): 4.65c, Wiliams- 
port, Pa., mill; another interest quotes 5.35c, 
mill. 

Wrought Iron Bars: Single Refinedt 8.60c, 
Chand puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa,; 9.50c, 
Economy, Pa. Double Refined: 11.25c (hand 
puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa., 11.00c, Econo- 
my, Pa. Staybolt: 12.75c, (hand puddled), 
McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.30c, Economy, Pa. 


Sheets 


Hot-Rolled Sheets (18 gage and heavier): 
3.25c, mill, except: 3.25-8.30c, Cleveland; 
3.30c, Pittsburgh; 3.465c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.95c, 
Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 5.00c, Consho- 
hocken, Pa.; — Fontana, Calif.; 6.25c, 
Kansas City, 

Hot-Rolled eel (19 gage and lighter, an- 
nealed): 4.15c, mill, except: 4.40c, Alabama 
City, Ala.; 4.65c, Niles, O., 5.05c, Torrance, 
Calif., Kokomo, Ind. 


grades, finishes and specifications produced at its plants. 


Cold-Rolled Sheets: 4.00c, mill, except: 4.200. 
Ecorse, Mich.; 4.70c, Granite City, Lll.¢ 4.95¢, 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: 
zinc) 4.40c, mill, except: 
5.15c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Cailif.; 
mo, Ind. 

Galvannealed Sheets: 4.95c, mill, except: 
5.05c, Indiana Harbor, Ind.; 5.55c, Niles, 0. 
5.70c, Kokomo, Ind. 

Culvert sheets, No. 16 flat Copper Steel 
(based on 5-cent zinc): 5.00c, mill, except: 
5.40c, Granite City, Ill.; 5.45c, Kokomo, Ind; 


(Based on 5 cent 
5.00c, Niles, 0.; 
5.30c, Koko- 


5.75c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif. 
Long Ternes, No. 10 (Commercial quality): 
4.80c, mill. 


Enameling Sheets, No. 12: 4.40c, mil, except: 
4.60c, Granite City, IU.; 4.70e, Ecorse, Mich.; 


6.00c, Niles, Q. 

Silicon Sheets, No. 24: Field: 5.15c, mill. 
Armature: 5.45c, mill, except: 595c, Warren. 
Q.; 6.05c, Niles, O. 

Electrical? Hot-roled, 5.95c, mill, except: 
6.05c, Kokomo, Ind.; 6.15c, Granite City, I 
6.45c, Warren, Q; 6.55c, Niles, Q 
Motor: 6.70c, mill except: 6.90c, Granite City, 
Ill.; 7.20c, Warren, 0.; 7.95c, Follansbee, W. 
Va., Toronto, O.; 9.20c, Brackenridge, Pa 
Dynamo: 7.50c, mill, except: 8.65c, Follans- 
bee, W. Va., Toronto, Q.; 7.70c, Granite City, 
Tll.} 10.00c, ’ Brackenridge, Pa. 

Transformer 72, 8.05c, mill, except: 9.15c, 
Follansbee, W. Va., Torronto, O.; 11.80¢, 
Brackenridge, Pa. 65, 8.60c, mill, except: 
9.85c, Follansbee, W. Va., Toronto, O.; 22.35¢, 


Brackenridge, Pa.; 58, 9.30c, mill, except: 
10.55c, Follansbee, W. Va., Toronto, 0.; 
18.05c, Brackenridge, Pa.; 52, 10.10c, mill, 


except: 11.35c, Follansbee, W. Va., Toronto, 0. 
High-Strength Low-Alloy Sheets: Hot-rolled, 
4.95c, mill, except: 5.25c, Ecorse, Mich., 
Conshohocken, Pa., mills. 
Galvanized (No. 10), 6.75c, 
Cold-rolled, 6.05c, mill, except: 
Mich. 


and 


mill. 
6.35¢c, Ecorse, 
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a MARKET PRICES 
tri Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized with | 
a strip: 3.25¢ mill, except: 3.30 Pittsburgh and Birmingham. Tubular Goods 
a te g : a4 ° 2 Ps ‘ c, . . , a a h $ 4 $ -e3: i va | 
eland, Pittsburgh, Riverdale, ill.; 3.25- Basic MB Spring Wire, 5.55c, mill, except: rein a Pada ol na ue ae 
Pe Sharon, Pa.; 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich., At- — Portsmouth, 0.; 5.60¢, Sparrows Point, $200 a net ton — F sac - | 
ry | 3.60c, Detroit; 3.70c, West Leechburg, ral Monessen, Pa.; 5.85c, Worcester, Palmer, 7 "Butt Weld 
i 1.00c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.25c, Mass., Trenton, N. J.; 6.50c, Pittsburg, Calif. In Blk Gal In Blk. Gak | 
340¢ le, S. San Francisco, Los Angeles; 4.20c, Upholstery Spring Wire, 5.20c mill, except: a eae 39%- 10— ; ——, ae 26— | 
5c 4 sas City, Mo.; 4.30c, Minnequa, Colo.; 9.30, Sparrows Point, Md., Williamsport, Pa.; : 41% 12% : 431 27 ) 
146 % Fontana, Calif. One company quotes 5.50c, Worcester, Mass., Trenton, N. J., New 1 37%- 11%- 1 4644- 26%- 
46¢ : :, Pittsburgh base. Haven, Conn.; 6.15c, Pittsburg, Calif. oa se , 49.28 . 
Te : Wire Products to Trade (carloads): 34 1 7 27 
od : , ns - : : s s): Merchant % .... 34- 6%- 1% ... 4f- 27- 
720 : ov 6-in. and 6-in. and narrower, re- —" ge Annealed (6 to 8 Gage base), 36 9 49% 28% 
‘i : -80c, mill, C : . Ss f - 9° a. . 
—— 3 Cold Strip (0.25 carbon and less): 4.95¢, Tenant bak Gee 2 401 19 une sae 50 ” _ 
mill, < .00-4.25 rs : pe , -$ 9.10¢, ; SS; ob .... 40%- Is : 2° 
(No.1) pam 00 ie cine Taare ica, PO a prea Minnequa, Colo., Kokomo, Ind.; 5.20c, 43 21% 2%, 3.. 48- 23 
: } T etanaa idle og pe ls a Atlanta; 5.75c, S. San Francisco, Pittsbur 34 122 ABUK— 2 50% 29% 
on, 25c, Riverdale, Ul.; 4.40-4.5 : 5 ( = aye 38 4% 22% 
lowt c, New Haven Eig “Weert Sees oo One producer quotes 5.15c, Chicago and 46 24% 3% & 444% 22% 
ng 3 New (Castn P: eRe ees 4eechburg, Pittsourgh base; another, 5.20c. Crawfords- I ’ , , 
[ron & ; vy Castle, Pa., Boston; 4.75c, Dover, O., ville, Ind., freight equalized w ritts saa — eo 
d pipe | New Kensington, Pa.; 4.50-5.00c, Trenton, N. and Birmingham AES ie: Se In, Bik. Gal. Blk. Gal. Blk. Gal 
-rolled | = {.80-5.05c, Wallingford, Conn.; 5.75c, Los : D .<c« BOM 17% 38% 16% 27- 5- 
re] geles; %.10c, Fontana, Calif. One company Galvanized (6 to 8 Gage base), 5.25¢, mill, ‘ : ¥ 38 ¥4 17 
& tes 4.55¢, Cleveland or Pittsburgh base except: 5.35c, Sparrows Point, Md.; 5.40c, y 19% 32%,- 10%- 
4 ‘nd 4.75¢, Worcester, Mass., base; aatner Monessen, Pa.; 5.55c, Worcester, Mass.; 5.60c, P 41% 20 . 
00c, Pittsburgh base. , Kokomo, Ind., Minnequa, Colo.; 5.65c, At- 19% 35 13— 
Cold-Finished Spring Steel: 0.26-0.40 C, 4.00c, lanta; 6.20c, Pittsburg, S. San Francisco, * 42% 2f% 
— il, except: 4.25c, Dover, O., Chicago; 4.30c Calif. One producer quotes 5.60c, Pittsburgh 21% 38%- 16% 
a. ; Worcester, Mass.j 4.50c, New Castle, Pa., Bos- and Chicago base; another, 5.65c, Crawfords- 43% 22 
est ‘ Youngstown; 4.75c, Wallingford, Conn. ville, Ind., freight equalized with Birmingham 21% 38 = 16} 
| over 0.40 to 0.60'C, 5.50c, mill, except: 5.65c ee “* by 2 
& bass Waiting —e, O-; 5.80c, Worcester, — om Staples: Standard, cement-coated é aes . 43% 20% 
4 fass., allingfor Conn., Trenton, N. J.: and galvanized nails and polished and galvan- ; 
Dec, : 95c, Boston; 640c, New Castle, Pa. Over ized staples, Column 103, mill, cneant: ‘105 — — Pipe: 3 et ee eh Ee 
1947 % 0.60 to 0.80 C, 6.10c, mill, except: 6.25c, Chi- Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 109 Wor. sumers about $200 a net ton 
37,913 B cago; 6.35¢, Dover, 0.; 6.40c, Worcester, cester, Mass.; 110 Minnequa, Colo., Atlanta; Butt Weld Butt Weld | 
36.00 ‘ Mass., Wallingford, Bristol, Conn., Trenton, 137, Portsmouth, O.; 123, Pittsburg, Calif.; In. Bik. Gal. In. BIk. Gal, i 
38.84 : N . 6.60c, New Castle, Pa. Over 0.80 to 124, Cleveland; 126, Monessen, Pa.; $6.75 per wy 1... 40% oaee 1% ... 46- 2 j 
37.418 1.05 C, 8.05¢c, mill, except: 7-85c, Dover, O.; 100 pound keg, Conshohocken, Pa., Wheeling Ye eeee 38% Otis see 48 27 
39.34 : § 20, Chicago; 8.35c, Worcester, Mass., Bris- W. Va. One producer quotes column 109, Chi. % ..-. 3d sees 1% ... 46%- 26%- i 
36.00 é tol, Conn., Trenton, N. J. Over 1.05 to 1.35 cago and Pittsburgh base; another, column Ya coos 40- 18 %- 48% 27% ! 
36.50 me 9 10.3ae, mill, except: 10.15c, Dover, Q.; 113, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized 42 19% 2 sceee 47- 26%- 
“7 a bape Conn.; 10.50c, Chicago; with Birmingham and Pittsburgh % 2+ 43- 22 %2- 49 28 
4 , 0.65¢, Jorcester, Mass » I : — > - : 5 2 2% = - 
BB Og eg RR ee ee fan ey Oe oe 
36.50 © 9.80c, Worcester, Mass. pies >) ae aie — ea ee its, rage Pa, = = *""" 47% 26 3% & 443% 
: High.S “ : ; » Ind.j 3, Minnequa, Colo.; 121 At- IE me { 
“yo S 4 _ oy eee Alloy Strip: | Hot-rolled, lanta; 332, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless { 
. Coldcrolied. ryt Se oc, Ecorse, Mich., mill. quotes column 113, Pittsburgh and Chicago In. Blk. Gal. Blk. Gal. Bik. Gal. 
Mich., “0 except: 6.35c, Ecorse, base; another column 114, Crawfordsville, Se és ae 16% 37% 15% 26 4- 
ee, — equalized with Pittsburgh and 37% 16 
; irmingham, 9° 91 5 t Li j 
d " 2% .. 42% 20% 40% 19% 31%- 9%- 
0.00 3 Tin, Terne Plate Barbed Wire: Column 123 mill, except: 125, 40% 19 
1.625 ; Tin Plate: American Coke, per base box of Sparrows Point, Md., Kokoma, Ind.; 126, At- 3 ... 42% 20% 40% 19% 34-.- 12- 
8. ; 100 Ib, 1.25 lb coating $6.60-$6.80; 1.50 Ib lanta; 128, Monessen, Pa.; 130, Minnequa, 40% 19 { 
9.7% | | coating $6.80-$7.00. Pittsburg, Calif., mill Colo.; 143, Pittsburg, Calif.; 145, S. San 3%-4. 41%- 20- 42% 20% 37%— 15%- 
— 5 9a ne respectively, for 1. 25 ana ie nolo ama quotes 127, Chicago . 456 23% ~ % on a ' 
* 5 coatings. é § g ase. 5 & 41%- 20 42% 20% 4 - 
8.62) | | Electrolytic Tin Plate: Per base box of 100 Ib Fence Posts ¢with clamps): Column 114, Du- 43% ; 42% 21 
5.875 y 0 25 Ib tin, $5.80-$6.00; 050 Ib tin, $6 00- luth; 315, Johnstown, Pa.; 116 Moline, Ill: 8 s<0 SO errs 444% 21%- 40%- 17%- 
| $6.20; 0.75 Ib tin, $6.20-$6.40. a 122, Minnequa, Colo.; $123.50 per net ton, 22 44% 22 
2.25 ‘ — Making Black Plate: Per base box of 100 Williamsport, Pa. oo eps ee oe" gee 
“4 2 9, 55 to 70 Ib basis weight, $5.20-$5.30; 75 B i ye i oo a 
4.50 sis Seeks wee ae ee $5.30; 75 ale Ties (single loop) : Column 106, mill, ex- 12 .. 44 are 43 20 40%- 17%- 
7.8% i ee Agger rH eee ee 100 to 128 cept: 208, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 43 20% 
y Oasis 5.20-$5. E 5.95, 5.85, 110. g cee < RE: “ye - ri « 
$5.95, respectively, Pittsburg, Calif. aaiemie San Paemeers cl Gatiee. Genk come Bor: Ha Standard Wrought Iron Pipe: Mill price in 
_ Holloware Enameling Black Plate: 29-gage, quotes column 115, Crawfordsville, Ind carlots, threaded and coupled, to consumers 
+ 4.7%c per pound, except: 4.85c, Sparrows freight equalized with Birmingham an ;- about $200 a ret ton 
) Point, Md.; 4.95¢, Granite City, Ill burgh. en a eee * Butt Weld Lap Weld 
ducer : pane ta of oe ee o(anecial Coated): Per Stai In. Bulk Gal. In. Bulk Gal. 
5 re 2 , 90, ex : 4 1.95 1 1.22 +5: 
fase Dox of 100 Ib, $5.90, except: $6 Fairtield tainless Steels es ae ae a a 
. . . j . . Me... +20% +02% $-1e +45 
200. y Roofing Ternes: Per package 112 sheets; 20 x ee Berton OSES Far pee) %... +10% +41% 2.... + 7% +36% 
.95¢, : 28 in., coating I.C, 8-Ib, $15.50. . CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 1 and ” : 2%-3%+5 +32, 
3 Bars \, 4% 132% 4 s 26 
cent | Plates bg Wire Strip, ww San te” aes Oty 
0; Ie o ; No. Shapes Cold-Rolled Foe mm a 2. 412 437. 
Pc _ Carbon Steel Plates: 3.40 . 98 5 - rang op Sheets ALS ee ma cs +-28 ¥ 9-13. +8 Ay | 
-_ ) 3.60c, Cleveland; 3.45c, ee ng po pic oy id 30.50-32.00 37.50-40.75 Boiler Tubes: Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 
7 > Johnstown, Pa., Lackawanna, N. Y.; ’3.60c. “a. 8 ‘aah ab 33.00-33.75 37.50-40.75 100’, mill; minimum wall thickness, cut | 
“0.: | Pittsburgh; 3.65c, Ecorse, Mich.; | 3.75 7a 304 ||). 30:00-31.2 50 36.50-39.75 39.50-43.00 lengths 4 to 24"; inclusive. 
. ; Coatesville. Pa.; 3.95 3 oc., S sec, OMe 25 35.00-35.75 39.50-43.00 (Following prices on seamless boiler tubes i 
shohocken, P: -3 3.95c, Claymont, Del., Con- 316 .... 46.00-48. “4 55.00-57.25 53.00-57.25 raised 10% by Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co. as ! 
Stel FE Colo.; 4.566, Houston, a nn oes 38,50-39.75 48.50-50.25 50.00-54.00 of Nov. 22.) ge 
sept: f scene, . on, ex.; 5.8 : . 
et: PE calit’; 6.506, Harrisburg, Ba 5 S00, Fontan, STRAIGHT CHROMTU M STEELS ——Seamless—— Elec. Weld — 
> —e City, Mo. » Pa.; 6.25c, Kansas 410 .... 22.75-23.00 26.50-27.00 32.00-33.00 O.D. B.W. Hot Cold Hot Cold 
ty): Floor Plates: 4.55c, mill. oo 23.25.23. - teanieas Satan ae ae — 1200. 
| Gumedieaett etter Piaseet ; se. 23.25-23.50 27.00-27.50 34.75-35.50 1: -oee 6:13.39 18. i 
sai f 5.10c, Coatsville, a — 4.40c, mill, except: 446 .... 32.50-33.00 60.00-62.25 46.50-50.00 1% 13 wets 15.87 13.21 15.39 
ch. ; . High-Strength, Low-Alloy Plates: 5.20c mill STAENLESS-CLAD STEELS a 3 ret anes a oes 
: except: 5.10c, Coatesville, Pa.; 5.30c, Consho- Plates Sheets ™ is aes po bony ae 
mill. aa Pa., Sparrows Point, Md., Johnstown, —Ciadding— —Cladding— 2%, 12 23.54 27,70 29.83 26.88 
ren. a.; 5.65c, Ecorse, Mich., Sharon, Pa. _— 10% 20% 10% 20% ou 12 2579 3033 25.02 29.41 
302 .... «se, fare 19.75 24.50 a = oe as oa ant a 
ept: Shapes 304 .... 22.50 26.50 -— as 2 UOUFlUS lhU6SelUSS CU 
it. ~~ ae ee hh. ef hee ee ee ae 
| Bethlehem, Sly Pe gy ae a 3.300, aa pr 26.00 28.00 3% 11 35.85 42.20 34.78 10.94 
Ww. 5, (town, Aliquippa, Pa. 3.85c, Torrance, Calif: 347 29,00 24 00 on an 4 10 44.51 2.35 43.17 50.78 
‘ais . 1.15c, Minnequa, Colo.; 4.30c, Seattle, S. San 405 24.75 sane — Pipe Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over, $93.50 
ns) fa Fransisco, Los Angeles; 5.75c, Fontana, Calif. 410 24.25 ea ea per net ton, Birmingham; $106.70, del. Chl- 
ity, Steck an oo a 4.05c, mill. 430 23 24.25 gel oa prea sage 4 4 $5 higher; Class A pipe, $5 a 
¥ ‘ ng: 5c, mill. aoe aia ag on over ass 
j High-Strength, Low-Alloy Shapes: 4.95c, mill. TOOL STEELS Rail Sup li 
preted 5.05c, Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa., Tool Steel: Cents per pound, producing plants: ails, p es 
Lackawanna, N, Y. reg. carbon 19.00c; extra carbon 22.00c: Rails: Standard, over 60-lb; $3.20 per 100 Ib, 
Wi ° special carbon 26.50c; oil-hardening 29 00c: mh, excepts $3.! 50, Indiana Harbor, Ind 
ire and Wire Products high carbon-chromium 52.00c; chrome hot rg i or ee a | 
Wir work, 29.00c. , $4.25, Minnequa, Colo. 
Basie ps Benne (carloads): Bright, ; Light (rail steel): $5.10 per 100 Ib, Williams- 
fig: Bessemer Wire, 4.15c, mill, except: Ww Cr Vv Mo c Base port, Pa. 
5c, wh rrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 18 4 1 g Hp pt eb a Railroad Supplies: Track bolts, treated: $5.50 
Minne Worcester, Mass.; 4.50c, Monessen, Pa., 18 4 2 ay at 70.500 per 100 Ib, mill. Untreated: $8.25, mill 
celal a, Colo., Atlanta, Buffalo; 4.70c, 18 4 3 see ; 102.50¢ Tie Plates: 4.05¢ mill, except: 4.20c, Pitts 
eae O.; 4.80c, Palmer, Mass.; 5.10c, 18 4 9 a 9 nip burg, Calif.; 4.50c, Seattle. 
a aes age 5.15c, S. San Fran- 1.5 4 1 8.5 " oo Splice Bars: 4.25c, mill 
: a ce ro ton, Conn. One _ producer 6.4 4.5 1.9 5. et aa of Cc Standard Spikes: 5.35c, mill, except: 5.25c, 
-uue, hicago base; another, 4.50c, 6 4 3 6 ha 59-50 Pittsburgh 
4 : : tee §8.00c Axles: 5.20c, mill 
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Pig Iron 
Per Gross Ton 
No. 2 Besse- 
Basic Foundry Malieable mer 
Bethlehem, Pa., furnace ..... $48.00 $48.50 $49.00 $49.50 
Newark, N. J., del 50.39 50.89 51.39 51.89 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. ...... sae 52.40 52.90 cee 
Philadelphia, del cee 50.17 50.67 51.17 51.67 
Birmingham, furnace 42.88 43.38 ade esee 
Cincinnati, del 49.09 ee eves 
Buffalo, furnace . *47.00 *47.00 *47.50 48.00 
Boston, del. ..... 55.42 55.42 55.92 e0e 
Rochester, del. 49.22 49.22 49.72 50.22 
Syracuse, del 50.025 50.025 50.525 41.025 
BChicago, district furnaces 46.00 46.00-46.50 46.50 47.00 
Milwaukee, del. .......... 47.72 47.72-48.22 48.22 48.72 
Muskegon, Mich., del . 50.98-51.48 51.48 seks 
Cleveland, furnace 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Akron, del a 48.17 48.67 48.67 49.17 
Lone Star, Tex., furnace 175.00 
Duluth, furnace 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Erfe, Pa., furnace .......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Everett, Mass., furnace 49.50 50.00 
Geneva, Utah, furnace ..... 46.00 46.50 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del ie 53.63 
Portland, Greg., del. ee 53.63 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 53.13 53.63 
Granite Olty, Ul., furnace 47.90 48.40 48.90 
in) SN, A, > SS cheaawets 48.65 49.15 49.66 
fronton, Utah, furnace ...... 46.50 
tNeville Island, Pa., furnace. 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 47.08 47.58 47.58 48.08 
Pittsburgh (Carnegie), furnaces 46.00 47.00 
Sharpsville, Pa., furnace 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Steelton, Pa., furnace 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Struthers, O., furnace i<oe%. 
Swedeland, Pa., furnace 50.00 50.50 51.00 
Toledo, O., furnace 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Cincinnati, dei. 50.55 51.05 tree tees 
Youngstown, O., furnace 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Mansfield, O., del. ........ 49.87 50.37 50.37 50.87 


* Republic Steel Corp. quotes $1 a t 
and matieable at Buffalo. 
t Low phosphorus southern grade. 


t To Neville Island base add: $0.86 for McKees Rocks, 
Homestead, McKeesport, 


Lawrenceville, 

Brackenridge; $1.08 for Ambridge and 
§ Includes, in addition to Chicago 

cago, Gary and Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


Blast Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 


6.00-6.50 per cent Si (base) .$59.50 
6,51-7.00.. 60.75  9.01- 9.50. 67.00 
7H1-7.50.. 62.00 9.51-10.00. 68.25 
7.51-8.00.. 63.25 10.01-10.50. 69.50 
8.01-8.50.. 64.50 10.51-11.00. 70.75 
8.51-9.00.. 65.75 11.01-11.50. 72.00 
F.o.b. Jackson, O., per gross ton. 
Buffalo furnace $1.25 higher. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for blast furnace 
silvery iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 
Si 14.01-14.50%, $84.75 furnace, 
Niagara Falls; $84 open-hearth and 
$85 foundry grade, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Add $1 a ton for each additional 


0.5% Si to 18%; 50c for each 
0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 a ton for 


0.45% max. phos. 
Charcoal Pig Iron 


Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. 

F.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. ..$66 
(For higher silicon iron a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 


base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 

Low Phosphorus 
Steeiton, Pa., 854; Buffalo, Troy, 
N. Y., $50; Philadelphia, $56.81 
delivered 
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on higher for basic, No. 2 foundry 


Pa.; 
$1.73 Verona; 


$1.31 

Monaco; $1.94 
Aliquippa. 

, South Chicago, 


Ill., East Chi- 


Intermediate phosphorus, Central 


furnace, Cleveland, $51. 


Differentials 


Prices are subject to following dif- 
ferentials: 


Silicon: An additional charge of 50 
cents @ ton for each 0.25 per cent 
silicon in excess of base grade 
(1.75% to 2.25%). 


Phosphorus: A reduction of 38 cents 
a ton for phosphorus content of 
0.70 per cent and over. 


Manganese: An additional charge 
of 50 cents a ton for each 0.50 per 
cent, or portion thereof, manganese 
in excess of 1%. 


Nickel; An additional charge for 
nickel content as follows: Under 
0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74%, 
inclusive, $2 a ton; for each addi- 
tional 0.25% nickel, $1 a ton. 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grade, f.0.b. shipping 
point, in Ill, Ky., net tons, car- 
loads, effective CaF, content, 70% 
or more $37; less than 60% $34. 






MARKET PRICES 


RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax. 





Metallurgical Coke 


Price per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 





Connellsville, furnace.. $13.50-15.50 
Connellsville, foundry.. 16.00-18.00 
New River, foundry.... 16.50 
Wise county, foundry. . 15.35 
Wise county, furnace.. 14.60 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Kearney, N. J., ovens. . $21.50 
Chicago, ovens ...... 20.40 
Chicago, del. $21.75 
Detroit, del. ...... 23.95 
Terre Haute, ovens.... 21.00 
Milwaukee, ovens .... 21.15 
Indianapolis, ovens ... 20.85 
Chicago, del. ...... 24.00 
Cincinnati, del. .... 21.40 
Detroit, del. ...... 24.40 
Ironton, O., ovens 18.25 
Painesville, O., ovens. . 20.90 
MGR, MAM. cic se ssees 22.57 
Cleveland, del. 22.46 
Buffalo, del. 23.25 
Birmingham, ovens 17.70 
Philadelphia, ovens ... 20.55 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 20.50 
Portsmouth, O., ovens. 19.25 
Detroit, ovens ........ 20.65 
Detroit, del. *21.65 
| ae 22.85 
Pontiac, del. ...... 21.91 
Saginaw, del. ...... 23.15 
Includes representative switching 


charge of: *, $1; ft, $1.35. 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
(Price effective as of Aug. 5) 


Pure benzol cae ke 20.00 
Toluol, one degree .... 20.50-26.50 
Toluol, two degrees ... 23.00-26.50 
Industrial xylol ...... 20.50-26.50 


Per ton bulk, ovens 


Sulphate of ammonia ...... $45.00 
Per pound, ovens 
(Effective as of Oct. 1) 

Phenol, 40 (car lots, re- 
turnable drums) 13.50 
Do., less than carlots 14.25 
Do., tank cars .... 12.50 
(Effective as of Oct. 25) 
Naphthalene flakes, 
balls, bbl to jobbers, 
*‘household use’’ .... 13.75 


Refractories 
(Prices per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant) 


Fire Clay Brick 


Super Duty: St. Louis, 
or Farber, Mo., Olive Hill, 
Clearfield, or Curwensville, 
$100. 

High-Heat Duty: Salina, Pa., $85; 
Woodbridge, N. J., St. Louis, 
Farber, or Vandalia, Mo., West 
Decatur, Orviston, Clearfield, 
Beach Creek, or Curwensville, 
Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, Halde- 
man, or Ashland, Ky., Troup, or 
Athens, Tex., Stevens Pottery, 
Ga., Portsmouth, or Oak Hill, O., 
$50. 


Vandalia, 
Ky., 
Pa., 


Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, 
or Vandalia, Mo., West Decatur, 
Orviston, Beach Creek, or Clear- 
field, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
Haldeman, or Athens, Ky., Troup, 
Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., or 
Portsmouth, O., $74. 

Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Ports- 
mouth, O., Clearfield, Pa., Bes- 
semer, Ala., $66. 


Ladle Brick 
Dry Press: $55, Freeport, Merill 
Station, Clearfield, Pa.; Chester, 
New Cumberland, W. Va.; Iron- 
dale, Wellsville, O. 
Wire Cut: $53, Chester, New Cum- 
berland, W. Va., Wellsville, O. 


Malleable Bung Brick 


St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., 
$83; Beach Creek, Pa., 3. 
Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, 


Pa., Ensley, Ala., $80; Hays, Pa. 
$85; Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., $89; 
Lehi, Utah, Los Angeles, $95. 


Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shapes 


Claysburg, Mt. Union, Sprou) 
Pa., $80. 
Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shapes 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., $81 
Basic Brick 


(Base prices per net ton; f.o.b 
works, Baltimere or Chester, Pa.) 

Chrome brick or chemical-bonded 
chrome brick, $69, magnesite 
brick, $91; chemical-bonded mag 
nesite, $80. 


Magnesite 
(Base prices pet net ton, f.o.b 
works, Chewelah, Wash.) 
Domestic dead-burned, %” grains; 
Bulk, $31; single paper bags, 
$35.50. 


Dolomite 
(Base prices per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned bulk: Bill- 
meyer, Blue Bell, Williams, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Pa., Millville, W, 
Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, 
Gibonsburg, Woodville, O., $11.85; 
Thornton, McCook, [IIl., $11.95; 
Dolly Siding, Bonne Terre, Mo., 
$12.05. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Lron Ore 


Gross ton, 51%% (natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 


(Any increase or decrease in R. R 
freight rates, dock handling charges 
and taxes thereon effective after 
Apr. 1, 1948, are for buyer’s ac- 
count.) 


Old range bessemer ........ $6.60 


Old range nonbessemer .... 6.45 
Mesabi bessemer. ........-. 6.35 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 6.20 
High phosphorus ......... ° 6.20 
Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, units, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% 
COUMRTRGE c.cccccvvedscescese 15.25 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68% .. 15.00 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% ... 19.50 
Tungsten Ore 
Wolframite and _ scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 
rere oes ceecces $26-$28 


Manganese Ore 


48-50%, duty. paid, f.o.b. cars, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Va., Mobile, Ala., New Or- 
leans, 67.60c-72.60c. 


Chrome Ore 


Gross ton f.o.b. cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, 8.C., plus ocean freight dif- 
ferential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash. 
(S 8S paying for discharge; dry 
basis, subject to penalties if 
guarantees are not met.) 


Indian and African 


48% 2.8:1 ..... cease ae ee $87.50 
RO. Stk cacvcs enews cease 39.00 
68% RO TOUS c.cccvccsses GLO 


South African (Transvaal) 
44% no ratio ......$25.50-$26.00 
46% D0 TOtle .sscvscsss BOO 
48% no ratio ......29.00-30.00 
50% no ratio ......29.50-30.50 


Brazilian—nominal 


44% to 2.5:1 lump .... $33.65 
Rhodesian 

45% no ratio rere Yio VA 

48% NO TFRAHO ccciceccce 30-00 


TOS Bik TEP cs dincsa 39.00 


Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 
SBM Bib +s 8e60d0 ses ceccee $39.00 
Molybdenum 


Sulphide conc., lb, Mo., cont., 
Mines 








; 
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MARKET PRICES 








WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras 


SHEETS 








H-R C-R Gal, 

10 Ga. 17 Ga. *10 Ga. 

(city) .. 5.84 6.64 7.84 

n (c’try) 5.69 6.49 7.69 

6.73 7.74-7.83 

6.53 7.54-7.63 

(city)... 5.50-5.86 6.61-6.81 7.47-7.67 

(c’try).. 5.35-5.71 6.46-6.66 7.32-7.52 

(city) . 5.43 6.33 7.23 

(c’try) .. 5.28 6.18 7.08 
a; ee 5.75 
(w'hse) . 5.81-5.97 

falo (del) .. 5.00 5.90 7.80 

} ilo (w'’hse) £1.85 5.75 7.65 

(w'hse) . 4.85-5.00§ 5.75-5. 858 7.15-7.70 

De (w'hse)... 4.85-5.00§ 5.75-5.858 7.15 

Cleveland (del.) 5.13-5.90f!1 5.90-6.29 7.34-8.00 

Cleve. (w'hse) . 4.98-5.75 5.75-6.14 7.19-7.85 

Cincin, (w'hse) 5.26 6.11 7.60 

Cr igo (city). . 5.00-5.20 5.90t8 7.30 

Chicago (w’hse) 4.85-5.05 5.7518 7.15 

Milwaukee (city) 5.37 6.0718 7.47 

St, Louis (del.) 5.34§ 6.248 7.44 

St. L. (w'hse) 5.19§ 6.095 7.29 

jirm’ham (city) 5.208 6.60 

Birm'’ham(c’try) 5.058 : 6.45 

Omaha, Nebr... 6.07 — 9.33 

Los Ang. (city) 6.55§ 8.05 8.20 

L. A. (w’hse) 6.408 7.90 8.05 

San Francisco . 5.9521 7.15 8.05 

Seattle-Tacoma. 6.3537 7.905 8.40 


Base Quantities: 400 to 1999 lb except as noted: 
1499 Ib; 1—1500 lb and over; 2—1000 to 4999 Ib; 


*—1000 to 1999 Ib; 11—1000 to 39,999 lb; 121000 Ib and over; 35 
-500 to 1499 lb; 23—Price (but 





20400 to 3999 1b; 21—400 lb and over; 22 


* Includes gage and coating extra, except Birmingham (coating extra 
t add 0.40 for sizes not rolled in Birmingham; jf top level 


** as rolled; 


Bolts, Nuts 


Prices to consumers, f.o.b, midwestern plants, 
reserve right to meet competitors’ 
prices, if lower. Additional discounts on car- 
riage and machine bolts, 5 for carloads; 15 
for full containers, except tire and plow bolts. 


Carriage and Machine Bolts 


-in. and smaller; up to 6 in. in length 35 off 
; and & x 6-in. and shorter ........ 37 off 
4-in. and larger x 6-in. and shorter... 34 off 


selers 


\ll diameters longer than 6-in. so SOO8 
ES ino cB s 06 EK 4 040 .a<bene er 
PIOW DOS ... 620s. ek Pande wate as 4s 
Lag bolts, 6 in. and shorter .......... 37 off 
Lag bolts, longer than 6 in. ....... 35 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages, nuts separate, 5816-10 off; bulk 
70 off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 
01) over 3 in., nuts separate. 


Nuts 

A.S. f.0.b. 
A.S. Reg. and 
Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 

in. and smaller 41 off rr 
-in. and smaller ..... +a 38 off 
-in.-1-in, Missensacx GRE” 8 “saewe 
MEN hile wih ble Gs, bs adc aes 37 off 
Oe ee ere rr 37 off 35 off 
1%-in. and larger 34 off 28 off 


\dditional discount of 15 for full containers. 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
(Packaged) 


Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in. 


ind shorter (1020 bright). 46 off 
Upset (1035 heat treated) 

s and smaller x 6 and shorter..... 40 off 

1 % @ 2 = S And shorter. . oi... 35 off 


Square Head Set Screws 


Upset 1-in. and smaller .............. Sloff 
Headless, 4%-in,. and larger ........... 


Rivets 
F.o.b, midwestern plants 


Structural %-in. and larger aa 
im, Gnd under ... a6 Cabneeee ’ - 480 


Washers, Wrought 


.b. shipping point, to jobbers. .Net to $1 off 


December 20, 1948 


3—450 to 39,999 Ib; 4 
2000 Ib and over; 17—300 to 999 Ib; 
not other price in range) applies to any and all quantities, 











three to 24 bundles; 5—450 to 1499 Ib; 6 


BARS. ——PLATES—— 

Standard Floor 

STRIP H-R Rds. C-F Rds. H-R Alloy Structural Carbon ty” & 

+H-R +*C-R 3%” to 3” 14” & up **4140 Shapes 34," -3/4"" Thicker 
6.04 6.90 5.69 6.39 8.24-9.74 5.54 5.89 7.34 
5.89 6.75 5.54 6.24 &.09-9.59 5.39 5.74 7.19 
6.08-6.28 5.73 6.58 8.67 5.52-5.78 5.98 7.48 
5.88-6.08 53 6.38 5.32-5.58 5.78 7.28 
5.46-5.81 ».O7-5.65 6.31 8.39 ». 24-5.40 ».52-5.65 6.73-7.16 
5.31-5.66 ».42-5.50 6.16 8.24 5.09-5.25 5.37-5.50 6.58-7.01 
5.49 ».54 »48 ». 68 7.13 
».34 ».39 >. 33 ».53 6.98 
6.00 7.00 6.00 6.00 7.50 
87 ».SS-5.92 6.58 »,82-5.86 6.02-6. 0 7.47-7.51 
5.71 6.50 5.50 6.05 10.10 5.25 ».50 7.06 
5.56 6.35 5.05 5.90 9.95 ».10 ) 6.91 

5.00-5.35 5.95-6.00 41.90-5.10 5.65 7.65 4.90-5.15 ». 05-5, 25 6.5 

5.00-5.35 5.95-6.00 5.45 6.17 8.12 45 ».65-5.80 7.1¢ 
5.17-5.69 6.45-6.85 5.30-5.35 6.05-6.10 8, 24-8.54 5.34-5.60 5.50-5.55 6.95-7.00 
5.02-5.54 6.30-6.70 5.15-5.20 »90-5.95 8.09-8.39 5.19-5.45 5.35-5.40 6.80-6.85 
5.52 6.07 5.52 6.07 5.37 5.61 6.91 
5.00 6.64-6.80 ».05 > RS 8.259 ».05 ».25 6.40 
4.85 6.49-6.65 4.90 ».70 8.109 4.90 5.10 6.55 
5.17 6.81-6.97 >. 22 6.02 8.429 5.22 5.42 6.87 
5.34 6.64 ». 39 6.19) 6.64 5.39 59 7.04 
5.19 6.49 5.24 6.04! 9.49 5.24 9.44 6.89 
». 20 »15 6.66 5.15 ».40 7.41-7.66 
5.05 ».00 6.51 ».00 5.25 7.26-7.51 
6.07 6.12 6.92 6.12 6.32 Py 
6.75 9.50 6.20 §.00-8.50 6.70 6.40 8.15 
6.60 9.35 6.05 7.85-8.35 6.55 6.25 8 00 
6.7521 8.2515 5.9021 7.55 10.2031 5.90 7.60 8.10 

6.7Q17 a 6.2017 8.15! 9.452 6.3017 6.3517 8.4017 

Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over; cold finished bars, 1000 lb and over; galvanized sheets, 450 to 


-400 to 14,999 Ib; 8 
18-1500 to 1999 Ib; 19 


400 to 1499 Ib; 
1500 to 39,999 Ib; 


excluded); ¢ does not include gage extras; ¢ 15 gage; § 18 gage and heavier 
of quoted range is nominal. 


FERROALLOY PRODUCT PRICES 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si) Carlot per 
gross ton, $57, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn.) $1 per 
ton lower. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $160 per gross 
ton of alloy, c.l., packed, $172; gross ton lots, 
packed, $187; less gross ton lots, packed, $204; 
f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; or 
Welland, Ont, 3ase price; $165, Rockwood, 
Tenn.; $162, f.o.b. Birmingham and Johns- 
town, Pa., furnaces; $160, Sheridan, Pa.; 
$163, Etna, Pa. Shipment from Pacific Coast 
warehouses by one seller add $31 to above 
prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago ware- 
house, ton lots, $201; less gross ton lots, $218 
f.o.b, Chicago Add or subtract $2 for each 
1%, or fraction thereof, of contained man- 
ganese over 82% and under 78%. 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regtlar Grade: 
(Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 
0.10% C, 24.75¢c per Ib of contained Mn, car- 
load packed 26.0c, ton lot 27.1c, less ton 28.3c 
Delivered. Deduct 0.5c for max. 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, le for max, 0.30% C, 
1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5¢ for max. 
0.75% C—max. 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.) 
Add 0.5¢ to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, 
bulk 18.15c per Ib of contained Mn, carload 
packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c, De- 


livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Manganese Metal: (Mn 96% min., Fe 2% 
max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Carload, 


2” x D, packed 35.5c per lb of metal, ton lot 


37c, less ton 39c. Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 
Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.6c 


per lb of alloy, carload packed, 9.35c, ton lot 
10.25c, less ton 11.25c. Freight allowed. For 
2% C grade, Si 15-17.5%, deduct 0.2c from 
above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.}., lump, 
bulk 20.5¢ per Ib of contained Cr, c.l., packed 
21.4c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.95¢ Deliv 


ered, Spot, add 0.25c. 

“SM” High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%) Add l1.l1c to 
high-carbon ferrochrome prices 

Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%) 
Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk 22.0c per Ib of 
contained Cr, c.l packed 22.9c, ton 24.25c, 
less ton 26.0¢ Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% C 
31.85¢ per Ib of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 
0.05% C 29.25¢c, 0.06% C 28.75c, 0.10% C 
28.25c-28.5c, 0.15% C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75c, 
0.50% C 27.5c, 1% C 27.25c, 2% C 27.0c. Car- 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9¢ Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c¢ 


‘“*SM’’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, add C 1.25% max.). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c per lb of con- 
tained chromium, carload, packed 28.S85c, ton 
lot 30.05c, less ton 31.85c., Delivered. Spot 
add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N Add 5c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 

Chromium Metal: (Mn 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Contract, carload, 1” x D; packed, max. 0.50% 
C grade, $1.03 per Ib of contained chromium, 
ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07 Delivered Spot 
add 5e. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


20-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.50-17.50c per Ib of contained Si; 
packed 18.90c; ton lots 20.00c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis 
rate allowed. 

50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 10.5c per Ib of contained Si, carload 


(Please turn to Page 151) 
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ECA Cuts Nonferrous Metal Quotas 


Warns Great Britain, Belgium and Holland of further drastic 
reductions in lead and aluminum allotments unless profiter- 


ring in these metals is halted 


New York Economic Co-opera- 


tion Administration warned Great 
Britain, Belgium and Holland lasi 


week to stop capitalizing on nonfer- 
rous nietal shortages in this country 
by reselling to American companies 
metal obtained with Marshall Plan 
funds. ECA has cut lead and alumi- 
num allotments for the three nations 
and warned of further drastic reduc- 
tions unless the situation is cor- 
rected. 

The aluminum industry had pro- 
tested that European nations used 
$26 million of United States recovery 
funds to buy the metal, then resold 
some of it to users in this country at 
profits ranging up to 11 cent a pound. 
According to ECA _ reports, that 
agency granted England $23 mil- 
lion during the April-September pe- 
riod for purchase of 81,328 tons of 
aluminum. In the same period, Eng- 
land exported to the United States 
12,812 tons of aluminum scrap. 

From April through September, 
Holland was granted $1,150,000 in 
Marshall Plan funds for the purchase 
of 3440 tons of aluminum, but resold 
2368 tons to concerns in the United 
States. 

Through October, Belgium was al- 
loted 2250 tons of aluminum with 
$865,000 of Marshall Plan funds, but 
reshipped 673 tons to America. For 
the same period, Belgium received 
£000 tons of lead with $2,736,000 of 
ECA money, while exporting 3860 
tons of lead to America through Sep- 
tember. Holland had bought 4027 
tons of lead through September with 
$1,786,000 of ECA money, while ex- 
porting 1987 tons to the United 
States. 

The 
chased 


three nations involved pur- 
the aluminum in Newfound- 
land, Canada, and Latin America, 
then shipped duty-free aluminum 
scrap to the United States. 

ECA financed purchases of lead for 
Holland in Mexico and Peru; for 
Belgium, in Canada and Newfound- 
land. 

Ralph L. Wilcox, acting chief, Non- 
ferrous Metals Division, ECA, said 
that aluminum obtained in Canada 
for 16.00c a pound could be resold 
in the United States for as much 
as 30.00c. 


Copper—Production and deliveries 
of copper declined sharply during 
November, due chiefly to the strike 
at Kennecott Copper Corp.’s Utah 
properties. Crude copper production 
dropped to only 58,151 tons in 
November compared with 81,474 tons 
in October. Output included 51,088 
tons of primary copper against 73,454 
tons in October while production of 
secondary copper totaled 7063 tons. 
November output was the lowest 
since July, 1946, when 56,906 tons 
were produced. 

Refined copper production in the 
United States totaled 102,779 tons 
in .November. against 101,436 tons 
in the previous month. 
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Shipments from producers last 
month totaled 100,055 tons against 
112,580 tons in October. Because of 
the sales allotment program, stocks 
of refined copper held by domestic 
producers were placed at 89,756 tons 
at the end of November, a gain of 
13,385 tons. 

Crude copper output of foreign 
mines and custom smelters aggre- 
gated 108,701 tons in November com- 
pared with 109,474 tons in October. 
Refined copper production outside 
the United States totaled 93,801 tons 
against 90,836 tons in October. 

Nonferrous Metals Committee of 
the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents estimates that the cop- 
per market, as of Dec. 3, is short 
56 per cent of its normal supply. 
“Any consideration of advancing the 
present high prices,” the report said, 
“should be discouraged Buyers 
should hesitate to pay premium 
prices. Copper will continue tight 
for, at least, the first six months 
of 1949.” 

Brass Ingot—One leading producer 
of brass ingots reduced prices }2-cent 
a pound on the 85-5-5-5 and yellow 
bress ingots and 1 cent a pound on 
ingot No. 245, effective as of Dec. 13. 
This was attributed to easiness in 
the red metal scrap market. A re- 
finer reduced its buying prices 1 cent 
a pound last week for No. 1 copper 
wire and proportionate amounts on 
other grades of copper scrap. Auto 
radiators were cut 4-cent. Some of 
the larger producers of brass ingot 
temporarily withdrew from the mar- 
ket and likely will do little buying 
until after the turn of the new year. 

Lead—-Demand for lead continues 
greatly in excess of supply. In look- 
ing forward to 1949, the purchasing 
agents pointed out that any im- 
provement in quantities produced or 
imported, or in volume of secondary 
lead supply, will be offset by a pent- 
up demand. 

Zinc—While there has been some 
improvement in the production of 
slab zinc, consumer demand, partic- 
ularly for prime western grade, con- 
tinues in excess of supply. 

American Zine Oxide Co., Colum- 
bus, O., warned striking employees 
that unless they returned to their 
jobs by Dec. 15, their names would 
be dropped from the company’s pay- 
roll records. The strike has been 
in progress since Aug. 13. 

Tin—-Distribution and use controls 
over tin and antimony are still needed 
to help check the inflationary effects 
of supply shortages, Secretary of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer said last 
week. According to the Department 
of Commerce, total primary supply of 
tin for the United States in 1948 is 
estimated at 83,000 tons compared 
with 64,195 tons in 1947. Total sec- 
ondary supply is estimated at 26,800 
tons compared with 26,482 tons in 
1947. Consumption of tin, excluding 
transfer to the strategic stockpile, is 
estimated at 91,200 tons in 1948 


compared with 87,181 tons in 117 


Government stocks of pig tin, x- 
clusive of the permanent stockpile, 
are estimated at 45,000 tons against 
24,555 tons at the end of 1947. In- 
dustrial stocks, including metal in 
process, are estimated at 22,000 tons 
against 23,550 tons at the end of 
1947. Total stocks of pig tin and tin 
in concentrates are estimated at 
85,000 tons against 67,387 tons a 
year ago. 


Fluorspar Sets Postwar Highs 


Washington -—- Domestic produc- 
tion, shipments, imports and consump 
tion of fluorspar established postwar 
highs in the third quarter of 1948, 
according to the Bureau of Mines. A 
feature of the import statistics was 
the receipt of 1379 tons from Ger- 
many, the first since 1959. Receipts 
of fluorspar at steel plants in the 
third quarter were substantially 
greater than consumption, conse- 
quently stocks gained 32 per cent and 
on Sept. 30 were sufficient for about 
tive months’ requirements. 

Production and shipments of fluor- 
spar of domestic origin of all grades 
were 95,552 and 95,683 short tons, re- 
spectively, in the third quarter, in 
creases of 17 and 15 per cent over the 
previous quarter. 

Consumption of fluorspar was 102,- 
3824 tons in the third quarter, com- 
pared with 97,235 tons in the previous 
quarter. 

Stocks of fluorspar at consumers’ 
plants (130,952 tons) on Sept. 30 were 
25 per cent more than on June 30, but 
stocks at mines (40,048 tons) were 
virtually unchanged. 


Seeks More Foreign Copper 


New York — Measures to stimulate 
copper production in foreign coun- 
tries, for the benefit both of the Unit- 
ed States and of the nations partici- 
nating in the European Recover 
Program, were urged by C. Donald 
Dallas, chairman, Revere Copper & 
prass Inc., in a letter to Paul G. 
Hoffman, Economic Co-operation Ad- 
ministrator. 

Mr. Dallas reported that the effect 
of the copper mine strike in Utah, 
added to the stockpiling program of 
the Munitions Board, had been to 
aggravate an already critical cop- 
per supply problem, and forced con- 
sumers to face the possibility of re- 
duced operations and of further price 
increases in this basic metal. He 
added: 

“Imports rose sharply in the months 
before these new conditions faced us, 
but did not serve to create a cushion 
for emergencies; in fact, combined 
fabricators’ and refiners’ stocks of 
copper in the United States declined 
by 32,000 tons in the first nine months 
of 1948.” 

Foreseeing further increases in 
world demand for copper, Mr. Dallas 
said that “under these circumstances, 
and entirely apart from temporary 
conditions, the copper consumer 
moved to inquire whether ECA has 
heen able to take any steps to in- 
erease the supply of copper. We know 
that ECA operations create funds in 
the participating countries which are 
available for the purchase of str: 
tegic raw materials, but these funds 
are of little moment if supplies are 
unavailable.” 


STEE. 
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MARKET PRICES 








NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


ver: Electrolytic, 23.50c, 
, 23.62%c, Conn. Valley. 
ss Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 21.50-22.00c; 
0-2 (No. 215) 31.00c; 80-10-10 (No, 305) 
*» No, 1 yellow (No, 405): 17.50c. 


Prime western 17.50¢, brass_ special 


5c, intermediate 128.00e, East St. Louis; 
grade 18.50c, deltvered. 


Conn. Valley; 


tead: Common 21.30-21.35c, chemical and 
roding 21.40c, St. Louis, 
Peomary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.00c, 


pigs 16.00c. Base prices for 10,000 Ib and 
ver, fob shipping point, freight allowed. 
Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (No. 122 
ype) 26.50-27.00c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
cade) 25.75-26.50c; steel deoxidizing grades, 


notch bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 
00- 30. 00¢; grade 2, 26. Lie a 50¢c; grade 3, 
75-26.25c; grade 4, 25.25-25.50c. Prices in- 


ands. freight at carload rate up to 75 cents 
per 100 Ib. 

Magnestum: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 Ib and over, 20.50c, fob 
Freeport, Tex. 

Tin: Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including 
Straits) $1.03; grade B, 99.8% or higher, not 
meeting specifications for grade A, with 0.05% 
max, arsento, $1,028; grade C, 99.65-99.79%, 
incl., $1.024; 99.5-99.649% $1,024, grade F, 
98-98.999% $1.015 for tin content. Prices are 
ex-dock, New York, tn 6-ton lots. 

Antimony: American 989-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 38.50c; 99.8% 
and ever (arsenic 205% max.; other impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 39.00c, fob Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. 

Niekel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 4000c; 25-lb b 
42.50c; shot nom.s ‘‘XX’* nickel shot, 43. 
“F’* nickel shot or ingots, for addition to cast 
tron, 40.50c. Prices tnclude import duty. 
Mereury: Open market, spot, New York §$79- 
$81 per 76-lb flask. 
Beryilium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, 
Ib contamed Be. 

Cadmium: ‘“‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$2, del.; special or patented shapes, $2.10. 
Cobalt: 97-88%, $1.65 per Ib for 550 lb (keg); 
$1.67 per Ib for 100 Ib (case); $1.72 per Ib 
under 100 Ib. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce, 


Silvert Open market, New York, 70.00¢ per 
ounce. 


Platinum: $93-$96 per ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 

{vidium: $110-$115 per troy ounce. 
Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. 


$24.50 per 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 
COPPER AND BRASS 
(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill) 


Sheet: Copper 37.18; yellow brass 34.59; com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 37.23; 90%, 36.88; red 
brass, 85%, 36.04; 80%, 35.66; best quality, 
35.33; nickel silver, 18%, 46.92; phosphor- 
bronze, grade A, 5%, 56.05, 

Rods: Copper, hot rolled 33.28; cold drawn 
34.28; yellow brass, free cutting, 38.16; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 36.92; 90% 36.57; red 
brass, 85% 35.70; 80% 35.35. 

Seamless Tubing: Copper 37.22; yellow brass 
37.60} commercial bronze 90% 39.54; red 
brass 85% 38.92; 80% 38.57. 

Wire: Yellow brass 34.88; commercial bronze, 
95% 3752; 90% 37.17; red brass, 85% 36.30; 
80% 35.95; best quality brass 35.62. 

Copper Wire: Bare, soft, fob eastern mills, 
C.l, 29.42%c, l.e.l, 29.92%-30.05c; weather- 
proof, fob eastern mills, c.l, 29.60-29.85c, 1-c.l. 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets and Circles: 2S and 3S mill finish c.1. 
(Two producers quote 1-cent per pound lower.) 





Coiled 
Thickness Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 
Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 
Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base 
0.249-0.136 12-48 26.9 eee ove 
0.135-0.096 12-48 27.4 ais eas 
0.095-0 077 12-48 27.9 26.0 29.6 
0.076-0.068 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.067-0.061 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.060-0.048 12-48 28.7 26.4 30.1 
0.047-0.038 12-48 29.1 26.6 30.4 
0.037-0.030 12-48 29.5 27.0 30.9 
0.029-0.024 12-48 29.9 27.3 31.3 
0.023-0.019 12-36 30.5 27.7 31.8 
0.018-0.007 12-36 31.1 23.3 32.6 
0.016-0,015 12-36 31.8 23.9 33.5 
0.614 12-2% 32.7 29.7 34.6 
0.013-0.012 12-24 33.6 30.4 35.5 
0.011 12-24 34.6 31.3 36.7 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 35.6 32.3 38.0 
0. 009-0. 0085 12-20 36.8 33.4 39.5 
0.008-0.0075 12-20 38.1 34.6 411 
0.007 12-18 39.5 35.9 42.9 
0.006 12-18 41.0 37.2 47.0 
* Minimum tength, 60 inches. ft Maximum 
diameter, 24 inches. 
Screw Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over. 
Diam. (in.) —Round— ~-——~Hexagenal—— 
or distance R317-T4, 
across flats 178-T4 — 178-T4 
0.125 48.0 +s 
0.156-0, 203 41.0 eee rer 
0.219-0.313 38.0 an aa 
0.344 37.0 eae 47.0 
0.375 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.406 365 #0 oie 
0.438 36.5 45.5 44.0 
469 36.5 ee — 
0,500 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.531 36.5 ove a 
0.563 36.5 wih 41.5 
0.594 36.5 aad ae 
0.625 36.5 43.0 41.5 
0.656 36.5 nae ry 
0.688 36.5 “ae 41.5 
0. 750-1. 000 35.5 6As 39.0 
1.063 35.5 iat 37.5 
1.125-1.500 45 33.0 37.5 
1.563 34.5 ene 37.5 
1.625 38.5 . 36.5 
1.688-2. 600 33.5 ea 
2.125-2.500 32.5 4% 
2.625-3.375 31.5 «s 
LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, fob Cleveland, vio 4 
Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or more, $27 
per cwt.; add 50c per cwt., I. ae 
sq ft, Pipe: Full coils, $27.25 per cwt; cut 
coils, $27.50. Traps and Bends: List price 
plus 80%. 


ZINO 


Sheets, 22.00-22.50c, fob mill, 36,000 Ib and 
over. Ribbon zinc in cotls, 20.75-21. 50c, fob 
mill, 36,000 Ib and over. Plates, not over 12- 
in., 19.75-20.50c; over 12-in., 20.75-21.50c. 


NICKEL 
(Base prices, fob mill.) 


Sheets, cold-rolled, 60.00c. Strip, cold-rolled 
66.00c. Rods and shapes, 56.00c. Plates 
58.00c. Seamless tubes, 89.00c. 
MONEL 
(Base prices, fob mill.) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled, 


50.00c. Rods and shapes, 45.00c. Plates, 46.00c. 
Seamless tubes, 80.00c. Shot and blocks, 
40.00c. 


MAGNESIUM 


Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.312 in, in 


30.35¢} magnet, delivered, c.l. 32.75-33.50c, diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 
15,000 Ib or more 33.00-33.75c, 1l.c.l. 33.50- to 99 Ib, 42.00-46.00c; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib., 

34.25¢, 35.00-36.00c. 

9 
An- 

Copper Lead Zine Tin Aluminum timony Nickel Silver 
OV. AVE 23.50 21.325 16.580 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 73.655 
Oct, Avg. 23.50 19.325 15.173 103.00 16.846 37.423 40.00 77.226 
TS 23.50 21.30-21.35 17.50 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 70.00 


NOTE: Copper: 


Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. 


E. St. Louis; Zinc, 


Prime western, del. St. Louts; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum, primary ingots, 99%, del.; 
\otimony, bulk, fob Laredb, Tex.; Niekel, electrelytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery, un- 
packed; Silver, open market, New York. ‘Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 


December 20, 1948 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9%, flake, fob Philadelphia, 
carloads, 26.00c; 5 tons and over 26.500; 1 to 
5 tons, 27.00c; less than 1 ton, 27.500. 
Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib; fob 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed 33.84c; oval 33.34c; electrodeposited, 
31.090; cast, 30.12c. 

Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
46.00c, fob Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-oz ball, in 200 Ib 
drums, 1 to 900 lb, 16.00c; 1000 to 19,900 Ib, 
15.00c, fob Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
bags, up to 250 Ib, 26.25c; over 250 Ib, 25.25c, 
fob Cleveland. 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 57.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 lb, 58.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 58.00¢; 
100 to 500 Ib, 61.00c; under 10 Ib, 64.00c; 
fob Cleveland. Add 1 cent for rolled de- 
polarized. 

Nickel Chloride: 100-Ib kegs, 26.50c; 275-lb, 
or 500-Ib bbl, 24.500, fob Cleveland, freight 
allowed on barrels, or 3 or more kegs. 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over 119.00c; 
500 to 999 Ib, 119.50c; 200 to 499 Ib, 120.90c; 
less than 200 Ib, 121.50c; ball, 1000 Ib and 
over, 121.25c; 500 to 999 Ib, 121.75e; 200 to 
499 Ib, 122.25c; less than 200 Ib, 123.75c fob 
Sewaren, N. J. 

Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
100 Ib, to consumers 71.8c; 100 or 300 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, 63.6c; 600 to 1900 
Ib, 61.2c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 59.4c. Prices fob 
Sewaren, N, J 

Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums 39.25¢, fob Cleve- 
land; 39.00c, Detroit; 38.00c, fob Philadelphia. 
Stannous Sulphate: Less than 2000 Ib, in 100 
lb kegs, 100.00c, in 400 Ib bbl 99.00c; more 
than 2000 Ib, in 100 Ib kegs, 99.00c, in 400 
Ib bbl, 98.00c, f.0.b. Carteret, Wis. 


Scrap Metals 
BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 


Prices tn cents per pound for less than 15,000 
Ib fob shipping point. 


Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
a er 21.125 22.125 20.375 
¥ellow brass : 18.875 18.625 18.125 
Commercial Bronze 
95% wae ka ae 20.250 20.000 19.500 
og EO, CORE 20.125 19.875 19.375 
Red brass 
Se 604660 0865008% 20.000 19.750 19.250 
80% 19.875 19.625 19.125 
Best Quality” (71- 79%) 19.750 19.500 19.000 
Muntz Metal ........ 18.250 148.000 17.500 
Nickel, silver, 10%... 20.250 20.000 10.000 
hee. brenme; Axe... 22.625 22.375 21.375 
INGVEL WEARS sccedcce 18.750 18.500 18.000 
Manganese bronze 18.750 18.500 17.875 
BRASS INGOT MAKERS 


BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, fob shipping point, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 20.75, No. 2 copper 19.75, light 
copper 18.75, composition red brass 17.00 
17.25, auto radiators 14.25, heavy yellow brass 


13.25-13.50, brass pipe, 13.50-13.75. 
REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
ecarload lots) 
No. 1 copper 20.50-21.50, No. 2 copper 19.50- 


20.50, light copper 18.50-19.50, refinery brass 
(60% copper), per dry copper content 18.75- 
19.50. 
DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots 
or more) 

Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No. 1 19.00-19.50, No. 2 18.00-18.50, light 


copper 17.00-17.50, No. 1 composition red brass 
15.25-15.50, No. 1 composition turnings 14.75- 
15.00, mixed brass turnings 8.75-9.00, new 
brass clippings se No. 1 brass rod 
turnings 12.75-13.2 light brass 8.75-9.25, 
heavy yellow brass th. 00-11.25, new brass rod 
ends 13.25-13.75, auto radiators, unsweated 
12.75-13.00, cocks and faucets 12.25-12.50, 
brass pipe 12.75-13.25. 

Lead: Heavy 19.50-20.00, battery plates 13.25- 
13.50, linotype and stereotype 19.50-20.00, elec- 
trotype 18.50-19.00,. mixed babbitt 19.50-20.00, 


solder joints, 23.00-24.00 

Zine: Old zine 10.00-10.50, new die cast scrap 
9.00-9.25, old die cast scrap 6.75-7.25. 

Tin: No. 1 pewter 65.00-67.00, block tin pipe 


83.00-84.00, No. 1 babbitt 51.00-54.00, siphon 
tops 50.00-52.00 
Aluminum: Clippings 2S 16.50-17.00, old sheets 
13.00-13.50, crankcase 13.00-13.50, borings and 
turnings 6.50-7.00, pistons, free of struts, 
13.00-13.50. 
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OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Prices are dollars per gross ton, 


PITTSBURGH 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$42.50-43.00* 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 42.50-43.00* 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 42.50-43.00* 
Nos. 1, 2 Bundles.... 42.50-43.00 


40.50-41.00 
.50-35.00 
.50-38.00 


No. 3 Bundles seume 
Machine Shop Turnings 37 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 37 


Short Shevel Turnings. 38.00-39.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 39.50-40.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 49.00-50.00 
Low Phos. Steel ..... 49.50-50.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 39.50-40.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No 1 Cupola 65.00-66.007 
Machinery Cast 72.00-73.007 


Charging Box Cast 61.00-62.007 


Heavy Breakable Cast 60.00-61.00 
Malleable ; . 74.00-75.00 
Brake Shoe 57.50-58.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 43.50-44.00 
R.R. Malleable - 75.00-80.00 
AMD: -ss00% coececee 55.25-56.25 
tails, Rerolling .. 59.00-60.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 56.00-57.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 60.00-61.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 61.50-62.00 
Railroad Specialties 56.00-57.507 
Uncut Tires x 54.50-55.00 
Angies, Splice Bars. .. 53.00-54.00 

. ‘Plus applicable freight spring- 


board + Nominal; ne recent sales 


CLEVELAND 


Steel$42.00-42.50°* 
Steel 42.00-42.50* 
42.00-42.50* 
42.00-42.50* 
37.00-37.50 
36.50-38.50 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. 
No. 1 Busheling ae 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 


Short Shovel Turnings. 38.00-38.50 
Cast Iron Borings . 88.00-38.50 
Bar Crops and Plate... 47.00-47.50 
Punchings & Plate seeiiad 47.00-47.50 
Heavy Turnings 42.00-43.00 
Alloy Free Turnings. 40.00-41.00 


Cut Structurals 48.50-51.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola 73.00-75.00 


Charging Box Cast 60.00-62.00 
a 5 ee 65.00-67.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 57.00-62.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 60.00-62.00 
SREY <n on os 00 ewe 78.00-80.00 


55.00-57.00 
73.00-75.00 
64.00-66.00 
59.00-61.00 


Brake Shoes 
Clean Auto Cast 
No. 1 Wheels 
Burnt Cast 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 43.00-44.00* 


R.R. Malleable ...... 79.00-81.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 62.00-68.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 60.00-61.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 63.00-66.00 
Ce BE) ssknsscesee 55.00-57.00 
Railroad Specialties 58.00-60.00 
a 58.00-59.00 
Angles, Splice Bars... 61.00-63.00 


* Plus applicable freight spring- 
board on earmarked material. 
VALLEY 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$42.50-43.00* 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 42.50-43.00 
a ae 42.50-43.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 37.00-39.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 39.00-39.50 
Cast Iron Borings.... 38.50-39.00 
TW PONG. 6 Kes dn s0se 48.50-50.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 43. 00-44.00* 





* Plus applicable freight spring- 
board. 


MANSFIELD 
Machine Shop Turnings $37.50-38.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 39.50-40.00 
CINCINNATI 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $42.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 42.00 
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No. 1 Busheling ... 42.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. 42.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 36.00 
Mixed Borings Turnings 36.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 38.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 37.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 63.00 
Charging Box Cast... 53.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 59.00 
Stove Plate ... 55.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 56.00 
Brake Shoes oe 50.00 
Clean Auto Cast .. . 63.00 
Drop Broken Cast..... 71.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 43.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 75.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 62.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 58.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 63.00 
DETROIT 
(Brokers’ buying prices, 
fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $37.50-38.00 
No. 1 Busheling 37.50-38.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. 37.50-38.00 
No. 3 Bundles ...... 37.50-38.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 31.50-32.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 31.50-32.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 32.50-33.00 
Cast Iron Borings . $2.50-33.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 42.50-43.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 60.00-65.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 54.00-59.00 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 60.00-65.00 
BUFFALO 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $48.00-49.00 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 41.75-42.25 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 41.75-42.25 
No. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 41.75-42.25 
Machine Shop Turnings 39.50-40.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 39.50-40.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 39.50-40.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 40.50-41.00 
a... eee ee 49.00-51.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
Mo. 2 Cupole...cccese 67.00-68.00 
Mixed Cupola . 63.00-65.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 55.00-57.00 
Malleable ; -.+. 70.00-75.00 
Clean Auto Cast jesus 70.00-72.00 
Railroad Scrap 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 59.00-61.00 


Railroad Specialties 58.00-60.00 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $45.00-45.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 41.50 
No.1 Busheling ...... 41.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 41.50 
No. 3 Bundles ....... 39.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 37.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 37.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 41.00-41.50 
Bar Crop and Plate .. 49.00-51.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 49.00-51.006 
Cut Structurals ...... 49.00-51.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 47.00-48.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 45.50-46.50 


No, 1 Chemical Borings 41.00-41.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 62.00-63.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 65.00-66.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 62.00-62.50 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 62.00-62.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 59.50 
DT. ovsnies he nes 80.00-82.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 62.00-63.00 
Se. “REE ww ances 71.00-72.00 


NEW YORK 
(Brokers buying prices, fob 
shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 


$39.00 
37.00 





MARKET PRICES 





IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


including broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant 


No. 1 Busheling ...... 37.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 37.00 
No. 3 Bundles ..... 35.00 


29.00-29.50 
29.00-29.50 
30.00-31.50 
41.00-42.00 
41.00-42.00 
41,00-42.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Punching & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals . 

Elec. Furnace Bundles. 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 57.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 57.00 
Heavy Breakable 57.00-58.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 53.50-54.50 


Malleable 68.00-69.00 
BOSTON 
(Fob shipping point) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $38.90 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 34.40 
No. 1 Bundles ...... 34.40 
No. 1 Busheling .... 34.40 
Machine Shop Turnings 29.90 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 29.90 
Short Shovel Turnings. 31.90 
Bar Crops and Plate... 4.00-41.00 
Punching & Plate Scrap 40.00-41.00 
Chemical Borings 37.00-38.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 60.00-65.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 52.00-53.00 
Stove Plate .... 54.00-55.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 50.00-52.00 
Clean Auto Cast 54.00-56.00 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $41.50-42.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 41.50-42.00 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 41.50-42.00 
NO. S MUMGIOS 2... .cecs 41.50-42.00 
No. 3 Bundles 39.50-40.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 36.50-37.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 36.50-37.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 38.50-39.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 37.50-38.00 


46.00-47.00 
47.00-48.00 
44.50-45.00 
41.00-41.50 
46.50-47.00 


Bar Crops and Plate.. 
Punchings 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 
Heavy Turnings 
Cut Structurals 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 70.00-71.00 


Clean Auto Cast ...... 70.00-71.00 
ees 2 BPE os cwceces 60.00-62.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
Malleable 
Rails, Rerolling a 

Rails, Random Lengths 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 
Rails, 18 in. and under 
Railroad Specialties 

Angles, Splice Bars... 


45.00-46.00 
81.00-82.00 
69.00-70.00 

59.00-60.00 
60.00-61.00 
64.00-65.00 
52.00-53.00 
56.50-58.00 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 


$44.00-45.00 
40.00-41.00 
35.00-36.00 
36.50-37.50 


Cast Iron Grades 
(Fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 65.00-66.00 
0 A PP 56.00-58.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 59.00-60.00 
Brake Shoes ......... 0-61.00 
Clean Auto Cast ... 65.00-67.00 
a eee 59.00-60.00 
Railroad Scrap 
R.R. Malleable ....... 71.00-72.00 


Rails, Rerolling ...... 63.00-65.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 58.00-59.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 6v.00-61.00 
Uncut Tires . 51.00-52.00 
Angles, Splice Bars .. 54.00-56.00 


BIRMINGHAM 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 39.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles .. 39.00 
No. 3 Bundles ....... 37.00 
Long Turnings ....... 24.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 26.00-27.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 25. 








except where noted. 


Bar Crops and Plate.. 0.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 8.50 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... £3.00 
Stove Plate ...... sees 60,00-52.09 
No. 1 Wheels ........ 59.00-61.09 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 8.00 
R.R. Malleable ...... nom, 
Asien, Ge kis cvviees 50.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 53.00-55.09 
Rails, Random Lengths 45.00-48.09 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 53.00-55.09 
Angles and Splice Bars 52.00-53.09 

SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel © $27.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt Steel *27.50 
No. 1 Busheling ..... °27.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. *27.50 
No. 3 Bundles ee eee” *24.50 
Machine Shop Turnings *18.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. *27.50 
COR, ION “acetic ce cue °27.50 
Alloy Free Turnings.. *18.00 
Cut Structurals ...... *27.50 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 50.00-65.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 Heavy Melting.. *28.50 
DD -+00004404i040nne 34.00 
Rails, Random Lengths *29.00 


* Fob California shipping point. 


SEATTLE 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $29.00-30.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 Busheling 29.00-30.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles .. 29.00-30.00 
No. 3 Bundles 24.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 21.00-22.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 21.00-22.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 35.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 26.00-28.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast. 50.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 35.00 
oe rr 30.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 32.50 
Deer or 40.00 
Brake Shoes ......... 35.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 40.00 
ING. 2 WHOS ciccciscs 37.50-40.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 28.50 
Railroad Malleable.... 30.00 


Rails, Random Lengths 


30.00-32.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 28.50 


LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $27.50 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 27.5 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. 27.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 20.00 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.50-16.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 33.00-36.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 45.00-50.00 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Ceiling prices, delivered) 


Gwe MA. ove ccaese $23. 
ee ee eae 
Mechanical Bundles .. 
Mixed Steel Scyap .... 
Mixed Borings, rnings 
Rails, Remelting... 
Rails, Rerolling 
Busnelings 
Bushelings, new factory, 
prep’d .. cavaae 
Bushelings, new factory, 
MOPTOP'E .cccces eee 
Short Steel Turnings... 


sessss 


na EF SSSSENB 
S> S&S wusoooo: 
SS S$ SS 


Cast Iron Grades* 


No. 1 Cast ....ccecee 48.00-50,00 
No. 2 Cast ......ee00- 44.00-45.00 





* Removed from price control 
Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on basis of 
fob shipping point. 
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‘or High Density Bales...use the Self-Contained 


LOGEMANN Scrap Presses 


Press, Pump, Tank... all in one compact assembly 





You conserve floor space and piping in plants and mills 
Available with where space is limited . . . and at the same time, handle 


high tonnages at extremely low operating cost. 


Automatic Control 
Pioneers in the metal baling field, LOGEMANN engineers 


Both two and three ram models have embodied the features proved through actual operation 
are available with automatic to be essential to constant, uninterrupted service. These same 
ae engineers are prepared to offer suggestions as to operating 


mended when the nature of the , : an 
layout and installation of any unusual or specific need. 


scrap warrants such application 
Present your problem to them, stating the nature of your 


and where high output is desired. 
scrap and the tonnage desired. There is no obligation. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


3164 W. BURLEIGH STREET - MILWAUKEE 10, WISCONSIN 
















@ This compact, self-contained unit meets the demand for high- 
density bricks of limited weight as used in certain furnaces. 
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PAY OFF REELS, 





LEVELLERS, 





MANUFACTURERS OF: 


COILERS, 





eee 





As 


on ame) 


months. 
SALEM, 


plant of Edg- 


ed individually 
six 


ii 
imately 


equipped with hydraulic 





comb Steel Co., Philadelphia 


PAXSON MACHINE CO. 


To slit gages .001’—.187” 


COILER 
ivery in approx 


Units can be suppl 


push-off; D.C. Motor drive; and centralized 
del 


Ibs capacity and coil width can be from 
SLITTER can be built in widths 18’— 
control for slitter and coiler. 

This equipment is located at the 


PAY-OFF REEL can be of 5 to 20,000 
24” to 60”. 


PAY-OFF, SLITTER | 
AND COILER 
INSTALLATION 


COMPLETE 


84”, 











Sheets, Strip ... 


Sheet and strip pressure not 
easing despite spotty demand 
for some end-use products 


Sheet Prices, Page 128 


Philadelphia—Apart from the mor 
or less superficiai influences of th 
holiday and yearend inventory season 
sheet specifications continue actiy 
There has been no important easing 
in any direction due to a decline j; 
demand for some end-use products 
This may come in spots as the new 
year gets under way, but, if so, ther 
will continue to be such strong de- 
mand in most directions that th 
overali pressure will remain about 
as heavy as ever for some months 
to come. Meanwhile, one large sheet 
metal worker in this district is hay- 
ing Belgium slabs converted into 
sheets in an effort to augment fiat 
rolled requirements. Various other 
conversion operations, involving both 
sheets and plates, continue. 

On the basis of capacity, the great 
proportion of hot and _ cold-rolled 
sheet tonnage has not been allocated 
beyond February, except for priority 
work. The situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent in galvanized sheets, with rela- 
tively more non-certified tonnage 
having been allocated for the en- 
tire period, Pressure is still on in 
Weashineton for voluntary allocation 
of 50,000 tons of sheets, virtually all 
palvanized, for grain storage bins. 
However, even should this program 
later be adopted, it is doubtful if 
much, if any, would come out of first 
quarter production. 

Pittsburgh - To date Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Republic Steel, 
Weirton and Great Lakes are report- 
ed to be the only companies that have 
adjusted extras on hot-rolled sheets 
and strip. Similar action is contem- 
plated by other companies. Govern- 
ment and industry officials are re- 
viewing each voluntary allocation 
program in light of probable change 
in steel requirements since monthly 
tonnage commitments were agreed 
upon earlier this year. It is reported, 
for example, the Department of Com- 
merce has under consideration review 
of the prefabricated steel house al- 
location program with the possibility 
that it may be cut back substan- 
tially. This action is based on th 
contention that steel home manufac- 
turers have not stepped up produc- 
tion in quantities warranted by th: 
amount of steel allocated to the in- 
dustry. However, additional prv- 
grams, such as mining machinery 
are under consideration, while in- 
creased commitments to the petro- 
leum program and others are possible 

New York — Some leading sheet 
sellers have not as yet set up quotas 
to noncertified customers beyond 
February, preferring to await further 
developments with respect to volun- | 
tary allocations programs. Those 
who have established allotments for 
the entire quarter are warning cus- 
tomers that they may have to mak: 
subsequent cuts. In certain lines, in 
cluding electrical sheets and even 
galvanized sheets, there is a genera! 
disposition to allocate the entire quar- 
ter; in stainless steel and certain oth- 
er specialties, there would be 10 
hesitancy in booking up for the «n- 
tire three months if business wt 
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These 


steel plate shapes 


y little work 
is required to turn 


blanks into 


Very 


these 
manhole assemblies 








Add the fittings and these manhole parts are 
ready for installation. Production can be as 
simple as that when By-Products Steel Co. 
blanks and forms the steel plate shapes you need. 

Your equipment for flame-cutting, shearing, 
pressing, bending, blanking and otherwise shap- 
ing plate is released for other fabricating work 
when By-Products Steel Co. performs these 
functions for you. We have 150 major machines 


devoted to such operations. Parts are cut from 


carbon, alloy and clad: steels. 


LUKENS 


BY-PRODUCTS 
STEEL 





BY-PRODUCTS STEEL CO. 


are almost ready 


for use 











Serap produced in making your shapes goes 
right back to Lukens open hearths where its 
value is highest. You pay freight only on the 
weight of the parts you want, your scrap losses 
and handling charges are lower. 

Typical parts produced by us are shown 
in Bulletin 270. For a copy, or for a quotation 
on your plate product requirements, write 
By-Products Steel Co., Division of Lukens 
Steel Company, 414 Strode Ave., Coatesville, 


Pennsylvania. 


... Of interest to you.. “HEAD WORK”, a 16mm motion picture in sound and color, 
on spinning and pressing of Lukens Heads is available with- 
out charge. Running time: 27 minutes. Write for a booking date. 











DIVISION 


SHEARED - PRESSED - BLANKED ~ WELDED 





STEEL PLATE SHAPES- + - FLAME-CUT-~ BENT - 
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A Fly 


is always 







sure footed... 


but it’s a different story with workers 
in your plant. They slip and fall on 
smooth, slippery floors . . . then lost man- 
hours start piling up. Wherever sure foot- 
ing is essential in your plant, install U-S-S 
Multigrp Floor Plate and get skid re- 


sistance and traction in all directions .. . 
wet or dry! 

Multigrip is easily cleaned ... there are 
no pockets in which grease, dirt and water 


can accumulate. The evenly spaced, flat- 
topped risers are comfortable underfoot, 
tend to lessen fatigue. Multigrip installa- 
tions are permanent, reducing plant main- 
tenance cost 

Get further information about Multi- 
grip from your nearest steel warehouse 
or write to us direct. 


LISTEN TO... The Theatre 
Guild on the Air, presented 
every Sunday evening by 
United States Steel. Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company, 
coast-to-coast network. Con- 
sult your newspaper for time 
and station. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH AND CHICAGO 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
8-1162 


MULTIGRIP FLOOR PLATE 
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available. However, in most of these 
specialties there is not the advance 
interest. 

Boston—If steel requirements «re 
less with some consumers they ure 
reluctant to defer delivery or stop 
buying for fear of loss of quotas and 
position on mill books. Thus, while 
scattered consumer lines are moving 
more slowly at retail, effect on de- 
mand at mill level is hardly notice- 
able. Carryovers on most flat-rolied 
products, stainless excepted, will be 
heavy entering the new year and first 
quarter allotments are generally low- 
er as additional tonnage is scheduled 
for certified allocation. Cold strip 
mill schedules will be subject to re- 
vision depending on incoming hot- 
rolled strip. Further adjustments in 
price for that product to balance re- 
cent hot-rolled extras is likely. Stain- 
less demand is active despite mixed 
price structure and that grade is be- 
coming competitive with copper fab- 
ricated products in the sheet-metal 
working industries, notably construc- 
tion. 


Cleveland — Although an increas- 
ingly cautious attitude is displayed 
by purchasers, no let-up has been 
noticed in overall demand on mills for 
flat-rolled carbon steel. Where one 
consumer reduces demand, there is 
another ready to take up the avail- 
able tonnage. One producer report- 
ed that discontinuance of steel allo- 
cations for housing and heating pro- 
grams may make a slightly Sereer 
tonnage of flat-rolled steel available 
for March delivery to the general 
consumer. All of the slack result- 
ing from the ending of those two 
programs would not be available, for 
allotments for certain other alloca- 
tions programs have been increased, 

Republic Steel Corp. will have no 
flat-rolled galvanized steel available 
from its Alabama City, Ala., mill in 
March and April, and possibly May. 
Instead of going into this product 
the raw steel will be diverted to 
plates and large line pipe. 


Chicago — Belief of steel men is 
that when a general easing in end- 
product production comes it will not 
be translated into lessened demand 
for steel products in short supply for 
a considerable period. Inventories of 
steel are generally so low and unbal- 
anced as to require months of re- 
building on present quotas. Several 
users of galvanized sheets are ex- 
periencing what they think is a Sea- 
sona] letup in business and are not 
planning any reduction in their or- 
dering volume. Among sheet users, 
galvanized is generally the tightest 
product. Some relief may be pro- 
vided when several voluntary alloca- 
tion programs for this product go 
out of existence early next year. An- 
other now under consideration, how- 
ever, would act as an offset. One 
cold-rolled strip user here who buys 
about 90 per cent of his requirements 
from mills reports now having a little 
less difficulty in placing his orders, 
although most consumers note no 
change in supply. 

In the irregular steel market, pre- 
mium steel offerings are more nu- 
merous and the price of both hot and 
cold-rolled material is down. More 
competition among consumer durab!e 
goods manufacturers is thought to 
be the cause, since it rules out to 
some extent continued purchase of 
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Steelweld Presses are obtainable with var- 
ious bed and ram extensions. While standard 
bed machines are most generally used and 
take care of a wide range of bending, form- 
ing and punching work, a single or double 
bed extension often is very helpful. 

Where box-forming or horning operations 
are carried on, necessitating the bringing of 
ends of a piece together to form a complete 
enclosure, a press with an extension on one 
end is practically a necessity. 

Steelweld Presses with double bed exten- 
sions are gaining in popularity because, al- 





GET THIS BOOK! 


CATALOG No. 2010 gives 
construction and engineering 
details. Profusely illustrated. 


ecember 20, 1948 


though they cost only a little more, the variety 
of work that can be produced with them is 
greatly increased. Such presses can handle 
sheets 4 to 6’ longer (depending on size of 
machine) than standard bed machines. De- 
flection is held to a minimum because the 
support points of both the bed and ram are 
spaced advantageously. 

Steelweld Presses have been adapted to 
suit many kinds of work by simple changes 
such as bed extension, bed width and in many 
other details. Perhaps your press work can 
be speeded by a machine fitted to your needs. 


THE GLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 


7818 EAST 281st STREET * WICKLIFFE, OHIO 


STEELWELD 


BENDING PRESSES 


BRAKING = FORMING = BLANKING = DRAWING = CORRUGATING = PUNCHING 


DOUBLE BED EXTENSION SINGLE END BED EXTENSION STANDARD BED 


BED EXTENSIONS TO SUIT YOUR WORK 
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mtr cist e-batee Gold Cup winner for ‘48 
Depended on BYU Cra am ahaha Uh a ticty 








Photo Courtesy The Detroit News 


UNUSUALLY ROUGH RACING CONDITIONS 
DISABLED 12 OUT OF 14 BOATS 


Properly selected alloy steel, from which vital equipment 
was fabricated, played a leading role in winning the grueling 
1948 Gold Cup race that saw only 2 of 14 starters cross the 
finish line. The winner, “MISS GREAT LAKES”, driven by 
Danny Foster and owned by Al Fallon, had underwater struts, 
rudder, jack shaft and steering pitman arm made from 
Wheelock, Lovejoy HY-TEN B #3X steel. This particular alloy 
was selected and properly heat treated to meet the most rug- 
ged conditions possible. The fact that not one of these parts 
failed or even bent, in spite of the terrific beating they took, 
is ample proof of HY-TEN’s superior physicals. And it’s proof 
too that Wheelock, Lovejoy knows steel. Perhaps you have a 
tough job that demands just the right steel— write Wheelock, 
Lovejoy today. 


ROUNDS, SQUARES, FLATS, HEXAGONS, OCTAGONS 


WL steels are metallurgically constant. This guarantees 
uniformity of chemistry, grain size, hardenability—thus eli- 
minating costly changes in heat treating specifications. 


Write today for your FREE COPY of the 
Wheelock, Lovejoy Data Book. It contains com- 
plete technical information on grades, applica- 
tions, physical properties, tests, heat treating, etc. 


“SLNIWIYINOIY JONVNILNIVW GNY WOOY 1001 ‘NOILINGOYd YOS SONIDYOS ONY $1377I9 






OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE. 














WHEELOCK, 
LOVEJOY isc: ets 


CAMBRIDGE - CLEVELAND 
‘ CHICAGO - HILLSIDE, N.J. 
131 Sidney St., Cambridge 39, Mass. berroir - purraLo ’ 






CINCINNATI 
In Canada 
SANDERSON-NEWBOULD, LTD., MONTREAL 
AJAX DISTRIBUTING CO., LTD., TORONTO 


and AISI 
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high priced material. 

Cincinnati—Sheet mills, appro: ch. 
ing the yearend, find a heavy ca ry- 
rig! despite all efforts this quar. 

er to meet quotas in full. Produc. 
noni has remained high without seri. 
ous interruptions, but the carryover 
could not be eliminated. The all ca. 
tions for next quarter have been 
duced in another effort to build a 
schedule which will cut the overhang. 
ing tonnage. Military needs are jep 
resented by more frequent and some- 
what heavier ordering. Reports of 
cutbacks in some lines, specifically 
household appliances, are not reflect- 
ed in mill demands. 

Los Angeles — Books have been 
closed by Columbia Steel Co. for Jan- 
uary and February sheet and strip 
production. First quarter tonnages 
at the Torrance and Pittsburg plants 
are virtually filled for all rolled and 
drawn products. Kaiser’s Fontana 
mill is booked on sheet and strip 
through February, and now is ac- 
cepting March tonnages. 


ox 


Steel Bars ... 
Bar Prices, Page 128 


Boston Except for a somewhat 
better balance in cold-finished bar 
inventories, both industrial and ware- 
house, bar demand _ shows slight 
change with supplies limited. Only 
in spots is demand slower, one being 
small tool forgings while screw ma- 
chine product requirements are prob- 
ably below peak levels. Among larger 
consumers, textile mill machinery 
builders are pressing for tonnage. 
Some producers are about to open 
books for second quarter on cold- 
drawn alloys. 

Chicago — The problem of inven- 
tory accumulations gives purchasing 
agents new responsibilities as_busi- 
ness forecasters. In bars, for exam- 
ple, one company has found it neces- 
sary to stock a six-months’ supply 
because mill deliveries extend that 
long. This necessitates exercise of 
shrewd business judgment to avoid 
being overstocked or understocked in 
case of change in product demand 
during that period. At the present 
time, however, consumers in all lines 
are pressing as hard as ever for all 
the tonnage they can get. Farm 
equipment manufacturers, while faced 
with an imminent shift to a buyers’ 
market, have not slackened their or- 
dering. Pressure from automotive 
and machine tool interests also has 
not diminished. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 128 


New York Reinforcing bar sup- 
ply here appears more stringent than 
ever, with some leading mills now six 
to ight weeks behind on current 
commitments. Exceptonally fine fall 
weather has added to the pressure for 
reinforcing steel. Demand involves 
few outstanding projects, but a con- 
siderable number of small tonnages. 

Chicago —- What normally would 
be a very attractive project, tonnage- 
wise, seems to have bumped squarely 
into the steel shortage. Bids were 
taken last week on 21,000 tons of re- 
inforcing for outlet pipe for Ft. Ran- 
dall dam, South Dakota. One poss:- 
ble supplier in Chicago, in telling 
prospective bidders what it could 
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Get WILLSON... 


to Change Accident Costs 


into 







ALL "ROUND PROTECTION—ALL "ROUND COM- 
FORT . . . Metal fumes; chromic acid 








Safety Savings 


PROTECTION IN 910 OF AN OUNCE... Day 
long comfort with the FeatherSpec*. 
Large, clear or WILLSON Tru-Hue green, 
plastic lens gives wide, unobstructed vision. 


MOLDED TO FIT A THOUSAND EYES .. . Mir- 
ror-smooth rolled edges of the plastic eye 
cups conform to the contours of the eye 
cavities for snug, comfortable fit on haz- 
ardous jobs. With Super-Tough* lenses. 


For complete information on these products 
and their application, as well as many more 
eye and respiratory protective devices, get 
in touch with your nearest Willson distrib- 
utor or write us direct. 
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GOGGLES « RESPIRATORS « GAS MASKS « HELMETS 


DOUBLE 


"Trade Mark iS 2o} 0) Ui ou s—-wal, [ele] -1-70) -7 4g -10) 


mists; all dusts—excluded by dual, easy READING PA.U.SA. Estoblished 18% 


breathing filters and snug fitting facepiece. 
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. .. just one of the ten points of superiority of Hors- 
burgh & Scott single, double and triple reduction 
Herringbone Speed Reducers . .. in ratios from 2.31 


to 1 up to 429 to 1. 


@ These features insure quiet, smooth opera- 
tion with maintenance cost close to the zero point and 


exceedingly low depreciation, even under very heavy 


shock loads and other difficult conditions of service. 


"THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO, U.S. A. 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE °* 
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do in respect to supplying this top. 
nage could promise the steel or the 
basis of 200 tons a month—a nine. 
year proposition at that rate, for q 


job which the U. S. Engineers want |” 


to complete in about two years 


Stainless Steel Up in East 


Reading, Pa.—Carpenter Stee! Co 
has advanced base prices about 2}, 
cents a pound on stainless bars, hot 
and cold strip and forging billets 


effective Dec. 13. The company also | 


established new extras. Prior to De 
13, the company had in effect an 
across-the-board increase of 10 per 
cent in the base prices and extras, 
which was announced Aug. 4. Ex. 
cept for quantity and packing, new 
extras are now the same as those 
which prevailed from Jan. 20, 1947, 
to Aug. 4, 1948. As for new quantity 
extras, the base on bars and billets 
has been changed from 40,000 pounds 
to 10,000 pounds, thus bringing’ the 
base quantity in line with certain of 
the company’s other stainless prod- 
ucts. Packing charges have been 
doubled. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 129 


Pittsburgh—Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. has adopted the following high- 
er quotations on tin mill products 
not mentioned in its original an- 
nouncement, also effective Jan. 1: 
Heavy coated manufacturing ternes 
up 95 cents to $8.10 per base box on 
8-lb coating and up $1.20 to $9.35 per 
base box on 15 lb; roofing ternes up $2 
to $17.50 per double base box; hol- 
loware enameling black plate up 55 
cents to $5.30 per 100 pounds. 

Very few consumers of tin mill 
products have registered opposition 
to 1949 price levels, particularly when 
extent of production cost increases 
are pointed out. 

In commenting on similar tin plate 
price action taken by National Steel 
Corp., E. T. Weir stated that the 
average increase in prices on total 
consumption of tin plate is less than 
the average increase applying to 
other steel products and much less 
than the price increase on commodi- 
ties in general. 

Cleveland — Republic Steel Corp. 
announced last week its tin mill prod- 
ucts prices will be increased Jan. 1. 
They will correspond with those an- 
nounced recently by Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. As tin mill products are 
sold on yearly contracts, the prices 
on them were not increased when 
other steel product prices rose this 
last year. 

Youngstown—Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. announced last week that it 
will boost its prices Jan. 1 on tin 
plate, all of which is produced at In- 
diana Harbor, Ind. The increases 
are identical with those announced 
by Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

St. Louis — Granite City Steel Co. 
has announced tentative price in- 
creases for tin mill products effective 
Jan. 1. Hot-dipped tin plate will be 
up 95 cents to $7.95 per base box 
of 100 pounds for 1.50-Ib coated and 
up 90 cents to $4.70 for 1.25-Ib coa'- 
ed. Holloware enameling black plate, 
29 to 31 gage, will go up $11 a ton 
to $5.50. 
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in Plate Export Prices Rise 


New York—United States Steel 
port Co. has announced the fol- 
ving new export base prices cov- 
ng tin mill products with freight 
juded to New York, Philadelphia 
3altimore. These prices per base 
x apply on carload lots and will be- 
me effective with shipments made 
and after Jan. 1. Tin plate No. 
17: American coke, 1.25 lb, $8.85; 
50 lb, $9.10; Ferrostan, unassorted, 
25 Ib, $7.80; 0.50 lb, $8.05; 0.75 Ib, 
$8.35; Special coated manufacturing 
ternes, unassorted, $8; Manufactur- 
s ternes, unassorted, $8.55. 


Tin Can Price Advance Pends 


New York—Following the rise in 
the price of tin plate of 55 to 95 
cents per base box of 100 pounds, 
can manufacturers believe the raw 
material increase will be partially re- 
flected in their prices in the coming 
year. An official of Continental Can 
Co. is quoted as saying that the price 
rise Will probably be between 5 per 
cent and 10 per cent for finished cans. 
The company pointed out that the 
raw material rise amounts to an in- 
crease of between 10 per cent and 
14 per cent in the price of tin plate. 


Structural Shapes .. . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 129 


New York — Public work continues 
to dominate structural activities in 
this district. Private work has dipped 
rather eppreciably, although a re- 
bound may come after the turn 
of the year. Some programs are 
being held up pending the Presi- 
dent's remarks to the new Con- 
gress next month. Meanwhile, some 
fabricators welcome a respite in new 
demand as backlogs are heavy. Cer- 
tain leading fabricators are booked 
ahead six to eight months for the 
most part, although some modest ton- 
nages might be worked in earlier, 
depending upon the character of the 
work. 


Boston — Structural tonnage be- 
ing estimated is lowest in months 
and more projects are postponed or 
suspended including public works; 
estimated costs are generally higher 
than appropriations. Deliveries on 
tonnage fabricated from mill allot- 
ments range from five to six months 
and steel wanted in less time comes 
largely from available stocks which 
are limited and unbalanced. Cost of 
material fabricated from the latter 
steel ranges from 12 to 14 cents per 
pound in place, a controlling factor 
in some suspensions. 


Philadelphia—While there is a scat- 
tering of private work, structural ac- 
tivity is comprised principally of pub- 
lic demand. Bridge work is especially 
prominent. Fabricators still complain 
of a shortage of structural shapes 
and plates. They could step up fab- 
rication appreciably, if a larger and 
more rounded supply of steel were 
available, 

Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
nerce has announced that six ma- 
jor oil companies have set aside $163 
million for expansion in the port of 
Philadelphia during 1949. The Texas 
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WiILLIAMS-WHITE & Co. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


WELL KNOWN FOR HIGHEST QUALITY | 


The above WILLIAMS-WHITE No. 22 Eye Bender 
has the motor mounted on top of the machine for 
more direct drive and space saving. This machine 
is ideal for production forming of round or oval 

eyes, hooks and single or reverse bends. i 





FINISHED EYE 


HE experience of nearly 100 years building the basic tools of 
industry is available to you through our staff of engineers 
and designers. WILLIAMS-WHITE machines are custom built to 


meet your particular needs. 


Write us, giving as much information as possikle about the tools 
you need, and we will send detailed specifications without obli- 


gation on your part. 
aa 


MAKERS OF PRECISION PRODUCTION TOOLS FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 
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saves $2925 a day 


CAN YOU: 
General Electric’s 
money-saving pack ‘lal 
facts: manual—film 






review booklets. 


Get these 
facts to your 
key men 

and see 

how much 
you can save 


* WITH RESISTANCE WELDING, a box 
car builder cut costs by $2925. 


e WITH RESISTANCE WELDING, a 
small transformer manufacture: 


saved $84,000 per year. 


e WITH RESISTANCE WELDING, a ra- 
dio tube maker stepped production 
up to an unprecedented 2,500 per day. 

In your plant, too, savings and produc- 
tion feats like these are possible—when 
your ke y personnel know the up-to-the- 
minute facts on resistance welding — 
know how to put them to work on your 
problems. And it’s so easy to get the 
facts to them now—at no cost. 

FREE to business management 
Examine the General Electric Resistance 
Welding Manual free of charge. It covers 
every phase of resistance welding from 
a glossary of welding terms to specific 
industrial applications in plants like 
yours. It tells where resistance welding 
can be used—how it can be used—exactly 
what benefits you can expect from it. 
It’s written by experts, without sales 
bias, in a language your men can easily 
understand. Look through it. Satisfy 
yourself that it will pay off. 

Get a FREE showing of the film 
Your key personnel will get a kick learn- 
ing the newest facts about resistance 
welding in this modern, absorbing, 
visual way. Here’s a General Electric 
sound film in full color that wallops 
across its ideas — actually shows you 
how resistance wekling is building bet- 

r products for less in plants like yours. 
It’s prepared by resistance-welding spe- 
cialists in terms that are grasped readily. 
Show it to your key men. 

ACT NOW! Don’t delay. Remember — 
resistance welding saves you money in 
five ways—and does a better job, too. So 
start the ball rolling by filling in the 
coupon below and we'll rush you a copy 
of the G-E Resistance Welding Manual. 
And, with it, we'll tell you how to 
arrange for a free 
showing of the film. 
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| Attach TO BUSINESS 

1 to your MANAGEMENT 

1 business 

- letterhead 

1 General Electric Co 

I Section D 684-10 

I Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

I Please send me a sample copy of the 
1 G-E Resistance Welding Manual without 
1 cost or obligation, with details on how 
1 I can arrange for a FREE SHOWING of 
1 the film. (Extra copies at regular manual 
1 price — $1.00.) 

; Name Title 

! Company 

1 

1 Street 

1 : 

i City Re ee si 
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Co. plans to spend $50 million; Gulf 
Refining Co., $40 million; Sun Oil Co., 
$20 million; Atlantic Refining Co., $20 
million; Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., $18 
million; and Sinclair Refining Co., 
$15 million. 

Chicago—-Lagging interest in new 
large-size construction continues to 
characterize the fabricating industry 
here. Most fabricators feel that costs 
are not an adequate explanation, al- 
though unquestionably some jobs 
have been abandoned or deferred for 
this reason. A majority think that 
seasonal factors are to blame, but 
it can be pointed out that weather 
up to now has been favorable. What- 
ever the cause, the let-up in busi- 
ness plus shortage of shapes has 
caused some fabicators in the Calu- 
met area to lay off a number of work- 
men and the labor market has eased 
somewhat. Small jobs and some 
bridge work combine to keep order 
backlogs at a good level and steel de- 
mand strong, however, 


Plates ... 
Plate Prices, Page 129 


New York Tank fabricators re- 
port a lull in demand, which they 
ascribe in part to seasonal influences 
and in part to disposition of many to 
first hear what the President will 
have to say to Congress next month. 
This lull, in one sense, is welcomed 
by fabricators for the reason that 
they are not only booked months 
ahead (in some cases a year or more) 
but are behind on current commit- 
ments. This latter is due largely to 
the increasing stringency in plates 
a stringency that is being particu- 
larly felt by non-certified consumers. 
It is estimated that soon more than 
10 per cent of plate production will 
be diverted to certified buyers. 

Ship work is gradually being 
stepped up, thus creating a further 
drain on plates. According to. the 
Shipbuilders Council of America, 77 
merchant vessels of 1000 gross tons 
and over and two large dredges were 
on order or under contruction as of 
Dec. 1, in private shipyards. 

Boston — With more plate tonnage 
slated for certified allocation and vol- 
ume for open distribution narrowing, 
fabricating shops are on reduced op- 
erations geared to available supply 
which for first quarter is lower. Some 
tank shops are long on heads, but 
short on plates. More mills are lim- 
iting acceptance of orders for 3/16 
and 3/8-inch plates to 25 per cent; an- 
other mill has gone on quotas for 
floor plate. Demand for floor plate 
is heavy, indicating considerable ton- 
nave is being substituted for carbon 
plates; small household fuel tanks 
fabricated of floor plate are priced 
about double those made of No. 12 
gage sheet and are moving more 
slowly. Demand for 3/16-inch heads 
for sheet fabricated tanks is strong. 
Small pressed heads, 24-inch and un- 
der, can be shipped in five to six 
weeks; larger, up to 48-inch, eight 
to 10 weeks. Spun heads are in Feb- 
ruary. Stainless clad, plates and 
heads are available in six to eight 
weeks. 

Philadelphia—Due to holiday influ- 
ences, a little less pressure is noted 
for plates. However, basically, re- 
quirements are as heavy as ever, and 
producers see no real let-up for 
months to come. Where there may 








Heavy-Duty 


GEARS 





Cutting the teeth in a large diame- 
ter spur gear in the Simonds shop. 


LARGE GEARS 


OF ALL TYPES 
up to 12 ft. dia. 


When you need large or heavy- 
duty gears for new industrial 
equipment—for special machinery 
—for repairs or replacements— 
call on SIMONDS GEAR where 
they have been a specialty for more 
than 50 years. SIMONDS GEAR 
assures you of personalized atten- 
tion to your specific requirements 
—faithful reproduction of your 
most exacting specifications—and 
faster service because SIMONDS' 
production is geared to specialized 
work. For all types of heavy-duty 
gears ranging to 145" dia. in ma- 
terials including cast or forged 
steel, gray iron, bronze, silent 
steel, rawhide and bakelite—send 
your inquiry to SIMONDS GEAR. 


Stock carrying distrib- 
utors for Ramsey Silent 
Chain Drives and Coup- 


lings. V-Belts. 


ta” THE 


SIMONDS 


GEAR & MFG. CO. 
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an easing off in some lines as 
.e goes on, they expect an in- 
ase in others, notably in ship 
rk and oil tank construction. Re- 
rements for the latter already far 
eed available supply. Stringency 
plates is reflected in a continued 

ong and active gray market. A 

iding eastern plate producer only 

thin the past week has been able 
set up non-certified quotas for 
nuary and, as arrearages are go- 

»¢ to be substantial, the amount of 
ew free tonnage will be relatively 

eht. Certain other large producers 
have set up quotas through Febru- 
ary, but no further. 

Los Angeles —- Kaiser Co. Inc. has 
closed its books on first quarter 
plates. The Geneva plant is book- 
ing for February, but quotas have 
been considerably reduced from this 
year. Plates still are by far the 
tightest category for the western steel 
industry, and the gray market is re- 
ported active again in this product. 
A little supply help will result from 
ending of the maritime tie-up, al- 
though in the case of plates this will 
be limited to smail tonnayes of spe- 
cia! types not produced by West Coast 
mills. Despite the official termina- 
tion of the shipping strike, unloading 
of harbor-bound vessels has been 
slow, and steel consumers have yet 
to feel the effect of released cargoes. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 129 


Boston —- While there are a few 
spots among the hundreds of fin- 
ished wire products, there is no over- 
all slackening in demand with most 
consumers taking first quarter allot- 
ments in full. Bedding and mattress 
spring wire continues to lag while 
music wire can be supplied from 
stock in more sizes. Only in the 
larger range of sizes is heading 
wire available in the volume required, 
screw manufacturers redrawing to 
size frequently for middle and smaller 
sizes, Some progress is being made 
toward catching up on wood screw 
backlogs. While there are more de- 
livery postponements, demand in oth- 
er directions more than balances 
scattered suspensions. 

Birmingham —- Clamor for wire 
continues. Continued mild weather 
has resulted in a renewal of demand 
from agricultural sources, especially 
for fencing and nails. Major jobbers 
still have no more than a fraction of 
their needs gaged by consumer de- 
mands. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 131 


Pittsburgh —— Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp.’s warehouse steel prices 
on hot-rolled sheets and strip were 
revised upward Dec. 10 to reflect 
higher gage, width and pickling ex- 
tras put into effect Dec. 3 on mill 
products. No action yet has been 
taken in passing on to customers 
the increased cutting to length extras. 
“he mill now charges an extra for 
all lengths and gages, while formerly 
there was a base range, and also ad- 
vanced these extras. Most distribu- 
tors have not taken similar action 
n adjusting extras on sheets and 
strip for their suppliers have not re- 
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vised quotations in line with action 
taken by some producers. Yearend 
inventory taking has resulted in slight- 
ly less pressure for steel delivery 
from warehouse stock, with some 
customers specifying early January 
shipments. No significant lessening 
in demand is indicated through early 
months next year. 

Philadelphia — While December 
business up to now has been com- 
parable with the November rate, job- 
bers look for the holiday lull to cause 
a drop in the month’s total. Business 
this fall has been unusually steady, 
with most distributors reporting lit- 
tle variation during the months of 
September, October and November. 


One leading jobber reports a peak in 
October for the entire year to date, 
but in general the trend has been 
quite even. One distributor advanced 
prices last week on stainless bars. 


Chicago Warehousemen cite 
plates as the product for which de- 
mand farthest outstrips supply. Ons 
large interest last week reported hav- 
ing an inquiry from a heavy industrial 
equipment builder for about a hun- 
dred sizes ranging from 3/8-in. to 
d-in. in thickness. The warehouse 
was unable to supply a single item 
on the list. Pressue is being exert- 
ed by an eastern specialty steel mill 
for delivery of plates urgently needed 
by a machinery builder to complet 





CLAY GUN 





Powerful electrically-driven Piston 


The Bailey Lever Action forces the nose 
of the gun to accurately hit the tapping 
hole. In the Bailey Clay Gun, the pow- 
erful, positive motor-driven screw pro- 
vides the pressure necessary on the 
piston to maintain long tapping holes. 
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High nozzle pressure assures 


safety to furnace & workmen, 
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METAL FABRICATOR 
CUTS COSTS 67 PER CENT 


—CAN YOU? 


G.E.’s money-sav- 
ing pack of facts: 
manual — movie 
—review booklets. 


Get these facts to your key men 
and see how much you can save 


* WITH ARC WELDING, a fabricator cut 
costs on one large metal part by 67%. 


* WITH ARC WELDING, a truck builder 
slashed production on dump trailer 
bodies to an unprecedented 15 hours. 


In your plant, too, savings like these in time 
and money are possible—when your key per- 
sonnel know the up-to-the-minute facts on 
are welding—know how to put them to work 
on your problems. And it’s so easy to get the 
facts to them now—at no cost to you! 

FREE to business management 
Examine the General Electric Electric Arc 
Welding Manual free of charge. It covers 
every phase of arc welding from a list of 
welding services for the user to specific ex- 
amples of production feats in plants like 
yours. It provides up-to-date data about 
available equipment, power supply require- 
ments, design and safety measures. It’s 
written by experts, without sales bias, in a 
language your men can easily understand. 
Look through it. Satisfy yourself that it 
will pay off in your plant, then— 

Get a FREE showing of the film 
Your key personnel wiil enjoy learning the 
newest facts on are welding in this modern, 
absorbing, visual way. Here’s a_thirty- 
minute General Electric sound film in full 
color-that wallops across its ideas—actually 
shows you precisely how arc welding is 
building better products cheaper in plants 
like yours. It’s prepared by arc-welding 
specialists in terms that are grasped readily. 
Show it to your key men and— 

Get FREE review booklets 
They’re ideal for individual study and re- 
view. Have as many as you like, but— 

ACT NOW! Don’t delay. Remember—today’s 
are welding offers you unprecedented oppor- 
tunities to cut costs, improve quality, lick 
difficult production problems. So start the 
ball rolling by filling in the coupon below, 
and we'll rush you a copy of the G-E 
Electric Arc Welding Manual. Do it now! 
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some equipment for the mill; this 
request likewise could not be met. 
With mill quota cuts for next quar- 
ter, industrial consumers have in- 
tensified their demands on warehouses 
aa only disappointment as the re- 
sult. 

Dissatisfaction over discontinuance 
by some mills of the functional dis- 
count on stainless steel to warehouses 
is reportedly causing some distributors 
to consider dropping the product. 
Warehouses which can sell carload 
lots for direct shipment from the mill 
get a brokerage fee for the service 
and don’t have the expense of han- 
dling and storing the material. On 
warehouse shipments, however, the 
narrow margin of profit which quan- 
tity discounts provide is believed by 
some to be inadequate compensation 
for the service performed. 

The local expansion project of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., esti- 
mated to cost $3,750,000 when com- 
pleted, is expected to do much to- 
ward speeding the flow of steel from 
mill to consumer. 

Cincinnati—Ordering of steel from 
warehouse continues in excess of sup- 
plies in almost all items. Jobbers so 
far discern no lag in buying which 
might be expected prior to holidays 
and inventory-taking. Those who 
have been notified of mill quotas for 
next quarter find cuts as high as 30 
per cent in volume, but this may be 
only a paper figure if fourth-quarter 
allotments are fulfilled. 


Los Angeles — Although supplies 
are a little better in some categories, 
steel jobbers report an inventory sit- 
uation that is badly out of balance. 
Sheet, plates, and some structural 
items are in extremely short supply. 
If available at all, plates are expected 
to bring substantial premiums in the 
first quarter. Buyers from Texas are 
active in this market, filling require- 
ments for oil and irrigation pipe at 
premium rates. Warehouses are bene- 
fiting from consignments being re- 
leased in the harbor, particularly in 
long-length structurals. One firm is 
receiving a considerable tonnage of 
wide-flange beams. Current tapering 
of demand is noted by some jobbers, 
due apparently to holiday factors. The 
slowing up is concentrated largely on 
light, miscellaneous products re- 
quired by small fabricators. 


Bolts, Nuts ... 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 129 


New York — Bolt and nut back- 
logs are tapering and now average 
around eight weeks. Some makers 
have been able to gain about four 
weeks on some sizes, especially heavy 
bolts, since early fall. In general, 
backlogs on heavy bolts now range 
around six weeks, with the small 
sizes holding at around ten weeks. 
In addition to a reduction in domestic 
requirements is a sharp drop in ex- 
port needs, due primarily to shortage 
of dollars abroad. Some makers de- 
scribe export demand as being ‘“‘dead.” 


Some of the present lag may be 
ascribed to yearend influences, how- 
ever. Demand from wholesale job- 
bers is believed to be particularly 
affected by these influences. Some 
makers report a slight easing in steel 
supply, although supply is still short 
of requirements. In fact, certain 
makers continue to turn to the gray 
market for some specifications. 
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Tubular Goods ... 


Acute shortage of pipe ex. 
tended to boiler and hot mech- 
anical tubing 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 129 


New York — Scarcity in plain bojl- 
er tubing has now become almost as 
pronounced as in the regular lines of 
merchant pipe. One large producer 
has practically withdrawn from the 
market and certain others are concen- 
trating largely on alloy tubing. As a 
matter of fact, one ledding producer 
of hot-finished carbon boiler tube is 
now sold ahead for all of 1949 and 
has only a littl tonnage available in 
cold-drawn carbon boiler tubing for 
shipment in the next quarter. On cer- 
tain of the small sizes, 1-1/2 inches 
and under, deliveries are still being 
quoted for March. 

The effects of this scarcity in plain 
boiler tubing are reflected by action 
of some boiler shops in holding up 
shipments on a product as scarce as 
plates, because of their inability to 
obtain sufficient tubing to go ahead 
with their fabrication. 

Hot mechanical tubing also is quite 
scarce, some producers having noth- 
ing to offer for several months. One 
leading seller is promising June ship- 
ment on sizes ranging from 1-1/2 
to 2-9/16 inches, 9 gage and heavier, 
but is sold much farther ahead on 
the larger sizes. On some of the small 
sizes of cold-drawn mechanical tub- 
ing, this producer, on the other hand, 
can do six and eight weeks, 


The general run of merchant pipe 
is being shipped on a quota basis, with 
no one apparently receiving as much 
as they would like to have, and with 
the preducers limiting advance sales. 
Commitments on pipe line tonnage 
continue to be made well into the 
future. with some producers booked 
into 1%54 and being offered tonnage 
for shipment still beyond in some 
cases. 

Chicago — Present and proposed 
pipe line and oil field expansion prom- 
ise to maintain demand for steel at 
its present high level far into the fu- 
ture. One district tubing .manufac- 
turer, seeking strip tonnage com- 
mitments from mills for the next two 
years, has been unable to place or- 
ders and continues to rely on consum- 
ers’ steel. A garment rack maker, 
whose pipe has always been supplied 
in carload lots, now reports having 
to buy it by the foot, and can get 
only a small fraction of the tonnage 
he needs to satisfy the demand for 
his product. 

Los Angeles—Kaiser Co. Inc. has 
some pipe tonnage open for the first 
quarter, but books probably will be 
closed soon. New demand from oil 
companies is off somewhat, with pipe 
fabricators ascribing this to the fact 
that 1948 budgets are virtually ex- 
hausted. Until close of the year, 
refineries generally will restrict their 
purchases to maintenance needs. Re- 
opening of ocean shipping raises 
again the vista of the tremendous 
expert potential for pipe and oil field 
equipment which South America rep- 
resents. Although the market i: 
huge, suppliers believe that littl 
material will be shipped for the tim: 
being. Export licenses are difficult t 
obtain, in some instances requirin; 
months, sales costs are high, and fab 
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,tors believe their first obligation 
to take care of hard-pressed do- 
tic consumers. 
seattle —- Demand for cast iron 
» ig in a seasonal slump, but re- 
ved interest is expected early in 
19, Meanwhile distributors are 
-y handling shipments long delayed 
the maritime strike. The first 
000 feet of 8-inch pipe, due months 
, has just arrived. The city has 
order about 4000 tons of 8-inch ma- 
rial, some of it placed in July, 1947, 
d is planning 10 major projects 
tside of the city, requiring large 
nnages of cast iron pipe. 


Piglron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 130 


New York — Shipments of pig iron 
here this month should about equal 
those for November. Some foundries 
are taking in a little less, due to re- 
stricted demand for their products, 
but others appear willing to take in 
all they can get and in some cases 
are getting more than anticipated. 
The holiday season will adversely af- 
fect the melt, but foundries that have 
a good backlog of business are ex- 
pected to take in all pig iron shipped 
during that period. Meanwhile, only 
a few orders are being booked for 
foreign iron, the price for which con- 
tinues easier. 

Boston—Pig iron melt has slipped 
with some foundries more than ex- 
pected and for the first time in many 
months one or two deferments in 
shipments are asked. One New York 
state furnace has experienced suspen- 
sions of foundry iron. More found- 
ries are increasing ratio of iron to 
scrap in melts and this factor is 
contributing to sustained demand. 
Most shops could take further cuts 
in demand for their product without 
easing demand for iron. Not only is 
heavier iron ratio desirable from 
quality standpoint, but current differ- 
ential between cast iron scrap and 
pig iron is a factor. Consumers of 
basic continue hard pressed for ton- 
nage. 

Pittsburgh—-Merchant pig iron re- 
quirements show no sign of easing in 
this area despite reports some jobbing 
foundries have been forced to cur- 
tail operations because of dwindling 
order backlogs. Continued heavy 
demand for railroad equipment and 
industrial machinery has more than 
offset the slight reduction in pig iron 
requirements from small jobbing con- 
cerns. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
was scheduled to blow in its No. 3 
blast furnace at Aliquippa Works 
late last week. There are now only 
2 out of 47 units idle in the district. 

Philadelphia—Latest word with re- 
spect to the Chester, Pa., blast fur- 
nace is that it will blow in Dec. 20, 
working up shortly to an output of 
250 tons a day and then moving up 
to 400 tons in late January when 
the installation of blower equipment 
is scheduled to be completed. 

While some foundries will close 
down for a week or ten days over 
the holidays, most of them indicate 
that they will be prepared to accept 
ll pig iron shipped. In general, it 
3 believed that the foundry melt will 
be off this month from that for No- 
ember. This will be due not only to 
year-end seasonal influences but to 
‘ne fact that some foundries have 
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AB MURRAY CO 


Boiler and Pressure Tubes 


Carbon Mechanical Tubing 


Stainless Pipe and Tubing 


Bundyweld and Bundy Electricweld Steel Tubing 





DISTRIBUTING & FABRICATING PLANTS 
Elizabeth, N.J. * ELizabeth 2-8182 
(New York City) * COrtlandt7-0116 
Versailles, McKeesport, Pa. * McKeesport 9107 


WRITE FOR MONTHLY TUBE STOCK BULLETIN 
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MACHINE-SHOP LOSSES COST MORE THAN CASTINGS 


Pictured above is a ten-ton 
Advance casting for the bed of a broach 
grinder If such a casting contained in- 
terior defects, the job would have to be 
welded or scrapped after hours of expen- 
sive machine time had been spent on it 
Many shops are searching for predict- 
able castings. This accounts for jobs com- 
ing to us from long distances 
Our customers have found that it’s eco- 


nomical to pay the freight on Advance 
castings to save the grief and expense of 
running into blowholes, cold shuts, cracks 
and other obstacles to machining 

For many years we have specialized on 
Strenes Metal cast dies which require 
soundness and accuracy of the highest 
order. We maintain the same standard on 
gray iron and alloy castings for machin- 
ing. You are invited to consult with us 


THE ADVANCE FOUNDRY CO. 


DAYTON 3, OHIO 


ADVANCE CASTINGS 


STRENES METAL @ 


AtloOy¥:. GRAy 


1RON @ GRAY IRON 
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Down-to-earth course 
trains your personnel 
to apply them in 
your plant 


To get the most out of electronic 
equipment, your personnel must 
thoroughly understand its funda- 
mentals, advantages, and limita- 
tions. To help you with this train- 
ing problem, General Electric 
has prepared a complete, easy- 
to-take visual course in indus- 
trial electronics. 


Here’s what the G-E electronics 
training course offers — 


1. A 146-page instructor's manual, 
designed to give your employees a 
practical understanding of the fun- 
damentals of electronics...tell them 
how they’re applied in modern in- 
dustry. It enables a member of your 
organization to conduct the 12-les- 
son course. 
2. Twelve Slidefilm Lessons each with 
its own record. The lessons are 
phrased in non-technical language 

. devoted to specific applications. 
3. Twelve Review Booklets, illustrated, 
for reference and home study. 

Free inspection offer — 

Once you’ve seen the scope of this 
fact-packed course, we know you'll 
be convinced it will pay off for you. 
So, examine the instructor’s manual 
without obligation. After you’ve seen 
it, you will want to order the complete 
course which is offered at cost... 
only $120.00. 





TO BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


business 
letterhead 


General Electric Co. 
Section M684-5 


Please send me a sample copy of the G-E 
Industrial Electronics Training Course Man 
val (GES-3330) without cost or obligation 


Name Title 
Company ccna 
Street 
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slowed up operations due to a decline 
in business. 

Buftalo Relighting of Bethlehem 
Steel’s “H” blast furnace at Lacka- 
wanna last week increased supplies 
of steelmaking pig iron by 1250 tons 
daily and boosted the district rate to 
100 per cent. Relining of the furnace 
was completed in somewhat less than 
the expected 60 days. In the mer- 
chant iron field, easement in gray 
iron business was minimized by some 
trade leaders, who contend the effect 
of cutbacks in home appliance cast- 
ings had been felt chiefly by smaller 
jobbing foundries. Lessened demand 
for high-priced foreign iron was not- 
ed, and prices were reported off about 
$40 from the peak $110 to $120 
range of a few months ago. 

Cincinnati—Shipments of northern 
iron into this district are fair but 
those of southern iron still fall below 
levels maintained earlier in the year. 
Melters continue to show eagerness 
for iron, despite shrinkage in the melt 
with the jobbing foundries and those 
on machine tools hardest hit by a dip 
in demand. So far, few if any found- 
ries have been able to create a nor- 
mal pig iron stock. Increased sup- 
plies of oven foundry coke have re- 
duced needs for beehive in this dis- 
trict. 

Chicago Full-blown competition 
for casting business has returned 
to the area. Contraction in order 
backlogs has compelled a number of 
captive foundries to withdraw pat- 
terns from job shops to keep their 
own men busy. A number of captive 
foundries also have reduced their 
operations. There are some _ indica- 
tions of an easing in coke supply 
Interlake Iron Corp. last week blew 
in its furnace which had been down 
for relining. 

Plans for blowing out one of In- 
Jand Steel Co.’s blast furnaces just 
before Christmas have been shelved, 
the furnace now being scheduled to 
operate into early January. The unit 
was to have been taken off to con- 
serve ore until the navigation season 
reopens, but by juggling schedules 
the effect on ore stocks occasioned by 
lengthening the furnace’s campaign 
is being minimized. 

Birmingham - While there has 
been some tapering off in foundry 
operations, demand for pig iron from 
other sources has more than offset 
this lag. Most pipe plants still are 
short on iron, although the most 
critical stage has likely been passed. 
Merchant melt is at capacity. 

St. Louis —- Pig iron production ap- 
pears to have been established at a 
1040 to 1100 ton daily rate. After Jan. 
1 the last remaining production 
deterrent-—quality coal—is expected 
to vanish. Some coal producers in the 
southern [llinois districts are report- 
ing a number of no-bill loaded cars on 
hand. 


1948 Iron Ore Shipments Rise 


Cleveland — Shipments of Lake Su- 
perior iron ore from upper lake ports 
increased to 82,937,291 tons for the 
1948 season, an increase of 5,039,204 
tons over the 1947 total of 77,898,087 
tons, according to the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore Association, this city. The 
1948 total was the third largest in 
history, having been exceeded only 
by the wartime peak years of 1942 
and 1948 when 92,076,781 tons and 
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84,404 852 
shipped. 
In December, 500,818 tons wre 
shipped, a decrease of 36,152 tons, or 
6.73 per cent, from the December, 
1947, total of 536,970 tons. The 1648 
season’s shipments compared with 
those for 1917 were as follows: 


tons, respectively, were 





1947 

Escanaba 4,141,64 
Marquette 4,744,65 
Ashland 5,249,77 
Superior ‘a 27, 25,802,41 
Duluth ...-- 19,116,644 19,364,8: 
Two Harbors 18,747,287 16,964,09 
Total U.S, ports 81,746,169 76,267,42 
Michipicoten ..... 508,556 428,852 
Port Arthur .. 682,566 1,201,807 
Canadian 1,191,122 1,630,65 
Grand Total 82,937,291 77,898,087 

Serap ... 


Serap Prices, Page 134 


Philadelphia — Major open-hearth 
grades of steel scrap continue gen- 
erally strong. In fact, on some lots 
of railroad steel as high as $47 has 
been paid. Short shovel turnings are 
at least temporarily higher at $41 
to $41.50 due to buying by one 
eastern Pennsylvania consumer. 
While no borings are being shipped 
for chemical purposes at this time, 
they are moving to blast furnaces at 
around $41 to $41.50. 

Weakness continues in certain of 
the leading cast grades, with No. 1 
machinery off $1 to $65 to $66. On 
the other hand, malleable, which is 
extremely scarce, is slightly higher 
at $80 to $82, delivered, and No. 1 
wheels at $71 to $72. 

December importations of German 
scrap are expected to surpass the 
80,700 tons brought in in Novem- 
ber, a total which brought shipments 
of this scrap into this country dur- 
ing the first 11 months up to 237,000 
tons. Assuming December importa- 
tions of at least 90,000 tons, the 
total for the year would amount to 
327,000 tons. As for scrap importa- 
tions this year from all _ sources, 
some trade estimates place the to- 
tal in excess of 600,000 tons. 

New York—Scrap brokers have re- 
duced buying prices on No. 1 cupola 
and charging box cast to a flat $57, 
f.o.b. shipping point, and on heavy 
breakable to a spread of $57 to $58. 
All other prices, including the major 
steel items, are unchanged. 

Boston—Steel scrap consumers are 
resisting premium prices and have 
all but eliminated them with bulk of 
heavy melting steel moving at formu- 
la. While prices have not declined 
below formula levels, demand is slow- 
er with consumers more conservative 
as to analysis. Cast grades are slow 
with prices somewhat easier. 

Pittsburgh — Scrap buying is light 
here with some integrated mills out 
of the market until after Jan. 1, 
while others are contracting for new 
tonnage only on a selective basis 
This action is prompted by the com- 
fortable inventory position of con- 
sumers. Few trade authorities ar 
willing to predict at what price levels 
larger mills will re-enter the mar 
ket early next year. While no open- 
hearth scrap grades yet have been 
offered at levels below those prevail 
ing recently, there are some ground: 
for anticipating such action in th 
near future. Downward trend in cas' 
scrap prices appears probable wit! 
many foundries currently out of th: 
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cet and having dwindling order 
‘logs. On the basis of recent bids 
railroad scrap items, it would ap- 
railroad specialties will be 
rded at somewhat lower price 
ls. A small tonnage of turnings 
ntly sold at $39. 
ieveland — The business decline 
foundries has sharply cut down 
lemand for cast grades of scrap. 
ntly quoted prices still stand, 
little material is being moved. 
iuse of the improvement in mills’ 
ntories of open-hearth scrap the 
entive to pay over the formula 
ces has practically evaporated, al- 
ugh demand for material is still 
Buffalo —- Although the scrap mar- 
is In a yearend waiting period, 
ittered sales are reported of steel- 
making grades which generally 
worked out at about $1, or slightly 
more, above the quoted formula basis. 
n addition, business took place in 
he No. 1 heavy melting market at 
he outside figure of the prevailing 
ange of $48 to $49 a ton. Yearend 
adjustments of inventories leave 
most leading dealers’ yards with only 
light supplies on hand. This indi- 
cates the volume of business trans- 
acted above formula; no sales at the 
formula price of $42.25 for No. 2 
heavy melting and allied items have 
been reported for many weeks. An 
easier tone continues to rule the cast 
market, 

Chicago—Steel mill scrap buying 
was almost nonexistent last week 
and prices of open-hearth grades 
were nominally unchanged. One mill 
asserts if it wanted bundles it could 
easily get them at $40. Rerolling 
rails have dropped $2. Railroad spe- 
cialties, bar crops and plate, and 
punchings were also off in last 
week’s market, while the top of the 
range in angles and splice bars was 
up slightly. Decreased foundry ac- 
tivity has had no apparent effect on 
cast scrap prices, although the tone 
has weakened. 

Cincinnati — A softening tendency 
is noted in prices of iron and steel 
scrap, although there are no down- 
ward adjustments in this district. 
Melters have adequate inventories, 
from 60 to 90 days, and have been 
receiving shipments steadily due to 
mild weather which also has spurred 
collections. 

Birmingham —- General easing in 
scrap is noted, although prices re- 
main generally unchanged. One of 
the district’s largest brokers antici- 
pates a definite trend downward at 
the start of the new year. 

St. Louis —- The scrap market con- 
tinues uncertain. Undertone of the 
cast scrap market is softening, but 
brokers have not yet lowered quota- 
tions. Sales are off as a result of 
occasional foundry cutbacks and in- 
creased pig iron supplies. Steelmak- 
ing scrap is holding firm, but some 
‘onsumers are not committing them- 
Selves past the first of the year, hop- 
ing for a price drop. Inventories are 
‘5 days or better and are increasing. 
In contrast to former years, ship- 
ments are holding up, with dealers 
foregoing their former custom of 
urtailine for income tax purposes. 

Seattle — Scrap receipts are about 
qual to consumption, inventories 
howing no increase. The market is 

rm at $30 gross, f.o.b. mill, this 

rice subject to increase in individual 
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Perforated Metals 
Perferated Metal Screens 
Arehitectural Grilles 


Do you use Perforated Metal? 


If perforated metal is required for any of your 
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products, let Hendrick quote on fabricating it 
to your specifications. An unsurpassed stock of 
tools and dies, and ample plant facilities, en- 
able Hendrick to give unexcelled service in 
furnishing perforated metal with any shape or 
size of openings, from any commercially rolled 
metal, in any desired gauge. Write for full in- 
formation. 


HENDRICK 


Manufackuing Company 


Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


“*Shur-Site’’ Treads and 
Armorgrids 


Sales Offices In Principal Cities 








High Temperature 
PORCELAIN 





sn 


carefully ground for 


stopper tightness. 


Straight, tapered 
or double reduced 


self-cooling ends. 





McDANEL F, 


Combustion Tubes f 







es 
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Density, bore, wall thickness —even 
the grinding of the ends for stopper 
tightness are rigidly controlled. 
Nothing is left to rule-of-thumb in the 
production of McDanel Tubes. They 
must be uniform and they must be 
right. Now giving outstanding service 
in metallurgical laboratories through- 
out the nation. 





High Temperature 


OTHER 
Combustion Tubes. 
McDANEL 
PRODUCTS Self-cooling Com- 


bustion Tubes. 


McDANEL REFRACTORY PORCELAIN CO. 
BEAVER FALLS PENNSYLVANIA 


Refractory Porce- Specify McDanel 
lain Specialties in 
stock or designed to 


meet specific needs. 


High Temperature 
Combustion Tubes 


from your supplier. 
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NEW BUSINESS 





sales. Electric furnace scrap com- 
mands up to $38. As high as $25.50 
is reported paid for chips. 

Buyers report cast iron scrap in 
ample supply for present foundry 
requirments, the price maintained at 
$50. 

Los Angeles-—Mills here are hungry 
for steelmaking scrap. One plant is 
eurrently using about 25 per cent 
scrap, composed largely of machine 
shop turnings, material it ordinarily 
would not use. Another mill in 
etforts to obtain adequate supplies of 
better quality materials has been pay- 
ing a $3 premium for No. 1 melting 
steel. Numerous reasons are advanced 
for the tight supply situation here: 
Shipbreaking is nearly ended on the 
Pacific Coast; demand is greater 
than ever before: some materials are 
being diverted from western consum- 
ing centers; and many dealers who 
have fairly ample stocks on hand are 
sitting tight in the hope of higher 
prices. Punchings and plate scrap 
have been strong in recent weeks, 
with current quotation $33 to $36. 
Cast iron grades, on the other hand, 
are extremely easy, with many foun- 
dries for the time being either out 
of the market or on a reduced work 
schedule. No. 1 cupola cast is down 
$5, currently being quoted at $45 
to $50. 


Foundry Reaffirms Prices 


Hamilton, O. Hamilton Foundry 
& Machine Co. has announced gen- 
erally unchanged prices for the first 
quarter. Customers have been in- 
formed of this action as follows: 





“Casting prices as established on Oct. 
1, 1948, and now in effect will be 
generally continued for shipments 
through Mar. 31, 1949. Until that 
date prices on jobs, upon which there 
are no current quotations, will be 
computed on the Oct. 1, 1948, basis.”’ 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont. Iron and steel 
production in Canada for October 
shows increases over the month im- 
mediately preceding and also for the 
corresponding month last year, ac- 
cording to figures presented by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Pro- 
duction of pig iron amounted to 186,- 
124 net tons, or 79.9 per cent of ca- 
pacity compared with 182,465 tons in 
September, or 80.9 per cent. 

Production of steel ingots and 
castings for October amounted to 
281,866 net tons for a daily average 
of 87.5 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with an operating rate of 82.7 
per cent for September. 


Delivery Time Cut 


A SIX-DAY delivery policy and price 
reductions averaging 5 per cent on 
a new line of flux-filled studs cover- 
ing approximately 70 per cent of Nel- 
son Stud Welding’s total volume has 
been announced by George E. Greg- 
ory, vice president and general man- 
ager of Morton-Gregory Corp., which 
purchased the stud welding business 
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CEILCOTE FUME DUCT LININGS 


For plating, pickling and chemical fume removal 
systems give long maintenance-free service under 
severe conditions of acid and alkali fumes and con- 
Spray application of the %” thick lining 
assures complete coverage of the most intricate 
shapes and sections. 


A PAINT OR COATING 


but a homogeneous lining applied to all areas sub- 
ject to corrosive attack at the job site. Unaffected by 
temperatures to 300° F., expansion or vibration and 
reasonable in cost too. 
installation or replacement of a corrosive fume re- 
moval system write for Bulletin CFD. 


Bonds to wood or steel. 


If you are considering the 








THE CEILCOTE COMPANY 


Corrosion Proof 


Materials 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING 
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Construction - Supervision 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





last April from Ted Nelson, an °x. 
shipyard welder. 


The new management has effected 
substantial cost reduetion as the re- 
sult of a six months’ production and 
marketing study, which provided th 
basis for improved design and large. 
scale production of 60 lengths an 
diameters as standards. Studs in 
diameters ranging from ¥\% n 
through 1% in., and in % in. lengths 
from one to three inches, will be in- 
ventoried for six-day delivery, in- 
stead of six to eight weeks under 
previous special-order practice. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


5500 tons, steam generating plant, Buf 
Niagara Electric Corp., Dunkirk, N. Y t 
Bethlehem Steel Co.; Stone & Webster 
gineering Corp., Boston, general contractor 

1000 tons, 14-story office building, Board 
Transportation, Brooklyn, to Harris Stru 
tural Steel Co., New York 

3100 tons, miscellaneous beam spans, state 
Pennsylvania, to Bethlehem Steel Co, 

2950 tons, section, municipal ferry termina 
St George, Staten Island, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co 

800 tons, plant extension, Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co., Fordwick, Va., to Bethlehem 
Contracting Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

640 tons, building, St. Bonaventure College 
St 3onaventure, N. Y., to the R. S. M 
Mannus Steel Construction Co., Buffak 
through the George A, Fuller Co, 

550 tons, state bridge, Ulster county, New 
York, to Bethlehem Steel Co 

410 tons, building, Burke Brewery Co., Long 
Island City, Long Island, through George A 
Fuller Co., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

400 tons, store building, C. A. Rowell estate 
Philadelphia, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

350 tons, addition, Public School No. 24¢ 
Manhattan, to Dreier Structural Steel C 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

300 tons, bakery, Elmira, N, Y., to Americar 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

250 tons, Washington state Cle Elum bridge 
to Poole, McGonigle & Dick, Portland 
Oreg M. P. Butler, Seattle, general con 
tract 

200 tons, warehouse, East 98th St., New York 
to 3ethlehem Steel Co.; W. G. Hauser 
architect 

185 tons, bridge, Concord, N. H., to Bethle 
hem Steel Co 

175 tons, addition, Junior high school No, 54 
New York, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

175 tons, power house addition, Hershey 
Chocolate Co., Hershey, Pa., to Lehigt 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

165 tons, Lehigh Valley grade crossing elim 
ination in New Jersey, to Bethlehem Stee 
Co. 

165 tons, New York Central bridge No. 35 
Irvingdale, N. Y., to American Bridge C 
Pittsburgh 

150 tons, addition, diesel shop, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Enola, Pa., to Belmont Iror 
Works, Eddystone, Pa 

150 tons, plant addition, Seymour Mfg. C 
Seymour, Conn., to Berlin Construction C 
Berlin, Conn. 

120 tons, building, Wood & Selick, Cranford 
N. J., to Elizabeth Iron Works, Elizabeth 
Fa 

110 tons, Shield of David Home, Andrews and 
Tremont Aves., Bronx, N. Y., to Grand 
Iron Works, New York. 


100 tons or more, shipway extension, B: 
Iron Works, Bath, Me., to Berlin Constr 
tion Co., Berlin, Conn, 


100 tons, Alaska railroad power house, Fa'r- 
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Alaska, to Isaacson Iron Works, Se- 
Morrison-Knudsen Co., general con- 


KS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 

ns, plant addition, General Electric Co., 
idelphia; bids through United Engineers 
nstructors, that city, Dec. 21. 

ns, bridge, truss spans, Lancaster, N. H, 
sulphuric acid plant, Tacoma smelt- 
building permit issued, 

ns, Columbia river highway overpass 
. 85 tons reinforcing) general contract 
Valley Construction Co., Portland, Oreg., 
$326,318 to Public Roads Administra- 


Public Roads Administration West 
int river bridge, Washington state, 
son Iron Works, Seattle, low for fab- 
ng material 

roll storage building, Delaware Floor 


icts Co., Wilmington, Del.; bids asked 


ns, ¥.M.C.A. building, Greenfield, Mass 
ted. Detroit dam, Oregon state, bids to 
S Engineer, Portland, Oreg., about 
j 
ated steel! frame warehouses, Whittier 


d Fort Richardson, Alaska; bids to Col. 
v. E. Potter, Alaska district engineer, Se- 
ttle, Jan. 11 and 12. 


REINFORCING BARS ... 
REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


125 tons, substructure Clearwater river bridge; 
new bids soon to state highway department, 
Boise, Idaho 

Unstated, Detroit concrete gravity dam, San- 
tiam river, Oregon; bids to U. S, Engineer, 
Portland, about Feb. 4. 

Unstated, Oregon state highway bridge, Tilla- 
mook county; bids to highway department, 
Portland, Dec. 20. 


4 Pee 
CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


350 tons, 6 and 8 inch, or alternatives; bids in 
to Kent, Wash.; award pending. 

Unstated, 14,000 feet 10 to 4 inch, or alterna- 
tives; bids to R. L, Preston, secretary, Rob- 
erts Creek district, Roseburg, Oreg., Jan. 3; 
H, L. Gilbert, Portland, engineer 


RAILS, CARS... 
RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Canadian National, 25 coaches, to Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co., Montreal 

Indianapolis & Louisville, 30 fifty-ton box 
cars, to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. Pullman also will supply 25 steel 
underframes for construction of 25 stock 
cars in the railroad company’s shops at 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Northern Pacific, 250 fifty-ton gondolas and 
200 seventy-five-ton ore cars, to its own 
shops and 250 forty-ton refrigerator cars to 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Renton, Wash. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, 100 seventy-ton 
steel covered hoppers, bids asked, 


RAILS PLACED 


New York Central, approximately 100,000 tons 
of rail for 1949 delivery, with the major 
portions going to the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, and to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., and the remainder, for laying in Can- 

ada, to the Algoma Steel Co., Algoma, Ont. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


elaware & Hudson, 17 diesel-electric switch 
engines to the American Locomotive Co., 
New York; 12 will be of 1500 horsepower 
ind five of 1000-horsepower. 


Indianapolis & Louisville, three 1500-horse- 
power road-type switching locomotives and 
vo 600-horsepower yard switching locomo- 
ves, to Electro-Motive Division, General 
fotors Corp., La Grange, Ill. 


December 20, 1948 


NEW BUSINESS 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 





ARIZONA 


RILLITO, ARIZ Arizona Portland 
Co. has awarded a $1,300,000 contract to 
Fisher Contracting Co., S. Nineteenth Ave., 
Phoenix, for construction of more than 20 
buildings including crusher, storage and mill 
buildings, silos, and a dust collecting sys- 
tem 


Cement 


3 
CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
& Metals Co., 411 E. First St., Los Angeles 
plans to build a $3,250,000 warehouse and 
office; A Cc. Martin ‘ 
Beaudry St., Los Angeles, architects 
AKLAND, CALIF.—Fruehauf Trailer C« 
10940 Harper Rd., Detroit, has awarded a 
$225,000 contract to Constructior 
Co., 1430 S. Alameda St., Los 
erection of a shop and store building 
SOUTH GATE, CALIF Purex Corp 9300 

tayo Ave., is planning to build a $130,000 
David R. Ed- 
Maywood, engineer. 


Union Hardware 


iv] 


Associates, 33 « S 


Collins 
Angeles, for 


spray and dryer building; 
wards, 5911 Pine Ave., 
SOUTH GATE, CALIF.—Pittsburgh Erie Saw 
Corp. is erecting a $150,000 factory building 
at 5767 Imperial Highway Keusder 
& Brown, 4915 Exposition Blvd Los An- 


Davies 
geles, contractors 


ILLINOIS 


FRANKLIN PARK, ILL.—Kaiser-Frazer Corp 
is planning to have built a $4 million parts 
and accessories depot which will be its cen- 
tral distributing point. Plant will be leased 
on a long-term basis from Wilbur E. Howett 
Co., Chicago, mortgage banker; Albert Eise- 
man Jr. Inc., Chicago, is architect; and 
Edwin E. Hartrich & Son, Chicago, contrac- 
tor 

NEW YORK 

BUFFALO—Twin Coach Co., John K, Lee 
vice president and general manager, Kent 
O., is retooling to make airplane parts 
after completing one hundred and twenty 
more busses here, but will continue to sup- 
ply the local and Canadian units with fab- 
ricated bus parts 


OHIO 


BREWSTER, O.—Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
way, W. L. Peoples, engineer of Maintenance 
and Ways and Structure, is planning to 
build a $125,000 electrical shop and a $100,- 
000 railroad yard office building; Ward & 
Conrad, Swetland Bldg., Cleveland, archi- 
tects, 

CINCINNATI Cincinnati Metalcrafts Inc 
C. L. Harrison, president, Oakley, has pur- 
chased real estate and other assets of Steel 
Materials Corp., Oakley. 

CINCINNATI—International Molders & Found- 
ry Workers’ Union of North America, 
Chester A. Sample, president, plans to con 
struct a $200,000 headquarters building 

CLEVELAND—Grand Enameling Co., 2335 E 
67 St., formerly the Enameling Division of 
Grand Industries Inc. has been incorporated 

CLEVELAND—Alloys & Chemicals Co. Inc., 
N. L. Butkin, president, 703 N.B.C. Build- 
ing, has been formed to deal in heavy in- 
dustrial chemicals 

CLEVELAND—Lucas Machine Tool Co., 12302 
Kirby Ave., has been purchased by New 
Britain Machine Co., R, S, Howe, vice presi- 
dent, New Britain, Conn. 

CLEVELAND-—Sprayon Inc., Donald D. Men- 
henett, president, 1360 W. Ninth St., with 
temporary offices in the Marion Bldg., has 
been incorporated to manufacture and dis- 
tribute on a national scale several products 
in the protective coating field 

CLEVELAND—Reilly Tar & Chemical Co., 
Merchandise Bldg., Indianapolis, is planning 
to construct a naphthalene building in which 


One manufacturer saved 
$10,400 in power 
equipment—CAN YOU? 





G.E.’s money-sav- 
ing pack of facts 
on power distribu- 
tion systems: man- 
val — slidefilm — 
review booklets. 


Get these eye-opening facts 
on power distribution systems 
to your key men—and see 
how much YOU can save 


With “‘load-center’’ power distribution, one 
medium-sized manufacturer saved $10,400 in 
power equipment costs! Another cut equip- 
ment costs by 15 per cent—another by 17 
per cent. And load-center systems help save 
money in five other ways, too. So get the 
facts to your key men now—open their eyes 
to this new way to power economy in your 
plant. It’s easy. Here’s all you do— 

FREE to business management 
Examine the General Electric Load-Center 
Power Distribution Manual free of charge. 
It covers every phase of load-center systems 
from a discussion of the fundamentals to 
examples of actual installations in plants 
like yours. It’s prepared by experts, with- 
out sales bias, and it’s designed to help you 
solve your power problems. Look through it. 
Satisfy yourself that it will pay off for you, 
then— 

Get a FREE showing of the slidefilm 
Your key men will quickly learn about 
power distribution systems in this modern, 
absorbing, visual way. Here's a General 
Electric slidefilm with sound that tells what 
load-center distribution is--what it can do 
for you. Prepared in terms that get over 
fast—stick in the memory. Show it, and— 

Get FREE review booklets 

They highlight the lessons of the film, and 
they’re ideal for individual study and re- 
view. You can have as many as you like. 
ACT NOW! Don't delay. Remember—load- 
center distribution means reduced costs. So 
start the ball rolling, by filling in the coupon 
below, and we'll rush you G.E.’s Load-Center 
Power Distribution Manual. And, with it, 
we'll tell you how to arrange for a free 
showing of the slidefilm. Do it now! 








; --, 

t 

Attach ; 
TO BUSINESS [im 

to your ' 
business MANAGEMENT ' 
letterhead a 
General Electric Co. : 
Section Q 684-11 ry 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. ‘ 
Please send me a sample copy of the § 
G-E Load-Center Power Distribution Man- 6 
val without cost or obligation, with de- % 
tails on how can arrange a FREE §% 
SHOWING of the film. (Extra copies at 1% 
regular manyal price— $1.00.) ‘ 
Name___ - Title ; 
Company__ ; 
Street ' 

. ‘ 
eae ‘ 
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NEW BUSINESS 








rocessing equipment will be in 


plant at 3201 Independence 


URON, O Wheeling & Lake Erie 


Philadelphia, has awarded separate 


PENNSYLVANIA 

EDDYSTONE, PA Vanadium Corp. of Amer 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., has awarded a 
‘ontract to Hadley Contracting & 
Construction Co 1213 Wood St Philadel 
phia, for factory and office renovations 
CITY, PA 
Division, has purchased the 


$100,000 


ELLWOOD 
Ingersoll Steel 
plant of the United Tube Corp. on Franklir 


Ave. to manufacture hot air gas-fired fur 


Borg-Warner Corp 


naces, but first will convert and modernize 


— 
tal cost, including equipment, to be $4 Co. has awarded a $200 million contra. to 
million under the supervision of GE Ray Fish Engineer Corp. to build the | ng 
Realty Corp., Frank D. Carey, resident en est pipeline in the world from near Mc en 
gineer Texas in the Rio Grand Valley to New rk 
PITTSBURGH—H. J. Heinz Co., H. J. Heinz city 
I] president is planning a $15 millior SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—United Gas C rp 
building program which calls for extensive W WwW Clopton district manager, VW hite 
hanges in existing structures and the erec Rd., plans to build a $2 million 19-mile gas 
ym of four new buildings. Skidmore, Ow pipeline. 
gs and Merrill, New York, architects. 
y y ° 
PITTSBURGH—Hagel Electric Corp. is being WASHINGTON 
chartered to establish and operate a plant SEATTLE, WASH U. S. Alaska distric: en- 


for the manufacture and distribution of 
electrical appliances and equipment by Neal 
Donovan and Ann WN Hagel; 
Nassar, 305 Fifth-Grant Bldg 


Hagel ce 
Ernest G 


representative 


RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE, R. I Narragansett Electric 
Co 160 Eddy St., has awarded a $115,000 


contract to United Engineers & Constructors 
Inc., 1401 Arch St., Philadelphia, for the 
design and construction of an oil pump 
house, junction building and braker unit for 


coal conveyor 
TEXAS 


HOUSTON, TEX Transcontinental Pipe Line 


gineer, Col, W. E. Potter, is planning the 
second group in the $65 million Alaska 1jJj 
tary construction program which involves 
warehouses at Whittier and Fort Richarison 
and family and officers’ quarters, 

TACOMA, WASH.—American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. has received a permit from the 
city for the construction of a $300,000 su)- 
phuric acid building. 


CANADA 


QUEBEC CITY, QUE.—International Har 
vester Co. of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, Ont 
plans to build a $500,000 assembly and dis- 
tribution plant; Ross & Associates, Do 
minion Square Bldg., Montreal, architects 
Cc. E. Blackburn, c/o owner, chief engineer 





PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 


(Continued from Page 131) 


packed 12.1c, ton lot 13.55c, less ton 15.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 1.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


75% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 13.0c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 14.3c, ton lot 15.45c, less ton 16.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c 


80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk 14.65-15c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less ton 18.05c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.5c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 


max.) Add 0.7¢c to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
prices. 

Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe.). C.l., lump, bulk, regular 19.0¢ per Ib 


of Si c.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 
22.1c. Add 1.5¢ for max. 0.10% calcium grade. 
Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade analyzing 
min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump per Ib cl 6.90c; ton lots packed, 7.40c; 
200 to 1999 Ib, 8.15c, smaller lots 8.65c; or, 
lump, carload, bulk, 8.40c per Ib of alloy, 
packed c.l. 9.20c, ton lots 9.30c, 200 to 1000 Ib 
9.65c, less 200 Ib 10.15¢ per Ib of alloy. De- 
livered. Spot up 0.5c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 lb of Cr}. Con- 
tract, carload, bulk, 13.75¢ per Ib of briquet, 
carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn). 
Contract, carload, bulk, 10.00c¢ per Ib of 
briquet, ¢.l. packaged 10.8c, ton lot 11.6c, 
less ton 12.5c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 10.0c, 
per Ib of briquet, c.l. packed 10.8c, ton lot 
11.6c, less ton 12.5c. Delivered. Add 0.25c 
for notching Spot, add 0.65c, 

Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox. 5 lb and containing exactly 2 of Si). 
Contract, carload, bulk 5.75c per lb of briquet, 
c.l. packed 6.55c, ton lot 7.35c, less ton 8.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

(Small size-—-weighing approx. 2% Ib and con- 
taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 
5.90¢, c.l. packed 6.70c, ton lots 7.50c, less ton 
8.40c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ for notching, 
small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib of 
Mo each) 80.00c per pound of Mo contained. 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18%, and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25¢ per Ib of alloy, cayload 
packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55c less ton 22.55c. 


Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3% 4. Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9c 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton lot 
21.0c, less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.). 
Contract, ton lots, 2” x D, $1.40 per lb of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.45. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.). Ton 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35. R.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot add 
5c. 

Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract, $160 per net ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tion east of Mississippi river and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 

Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21% C 
3-4.5%). Contract, $175 per ton, f.o.b. Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 
Ferrovanadium: Open Hearth Grade (Va 35- 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max.). Con- 
tract, any quantity, $2.90 per Ib of contained 
Va. Delivered. Spot, add 10c. Crucible-Special 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 3.25-4% max. C 
0.5-1% max.), $3. Primos and High Speed 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% 
max.), $3.10. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots, 
$1.20 per Ib of contained V,0,, f.o.b. Bridge- 
ville, Pa. Spot, add 5c. 
Grainat: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 930; No. 6, 
63c; No. 79, 45c; all f.o.b. Bridgeville, Pa., 
usual freight allowance. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (W 70-80%). Contract, 10,000 
lb W or more, $2.25 per Ib of contained W; 
2000 Ib W to 10,000 Ib W, $2.35; less than 
2000 Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 

Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract 
or spot, 1000 lb or more, $2.90 per Ib of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 lb W, $3. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 

12-15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.)}. Contract, 
c.l., lump, bulk 6.6c per Ib of alloy, c.l. packed 
7.35c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract, 


carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lot 21c, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
100 lb or more. 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy. Less than 100 lb $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. 

Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $6.25 per 
Ib contained B, f.o.b. Philo, O., freight not ex- 
ceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 

Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 

Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 
carload, 8c per lb, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max. 
Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Contract, ton lot, 
2” x D, $2.75 per lb of contained Cb, less ton 
$2.80. Delivered. Spot, add 25c. 


CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5—- 
Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Carload, 12 M x D, car- 
load packed 19.0c per Ib of material, ton lot 
19.75c, less ton 21.0c. Delivered. 


Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, Boron 0,55-0.75%). Car- 
load, packed, 1” x D, 43c per Ib of alloy, top 
lot 45c, less ton 47c. Delivered. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.). Contract, carload, packed, 
%” x 12 M, 16.5¢ per lb of alloy, ton lots 
17.25c, less ton 18.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 

Graphidox No, 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9 
11% C.l. packed, 16.50-17.00c per Ib of alloy; 
ton lots 17.90-18.00c; less ton lots 19.40-19.50, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to 
St. Louis. 

V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed, 14.25c per lb of alloy; 
tons lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.00c, f.0.b., Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
Packed, lump, carload llc, ton lots 11.25¢, 
smaller lots 11.75¢ per Ib alloy; freight not 
exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 
Ferrophosphorus (23-25% based on 24% P con- 
tent with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base): Gross tons per car- 
load, f.o.b. sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, oF 
Siglo, Tenn.; $65 per gross ton. 
Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, con- 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa., furnace, any quantity 95.00c. Effective 
Jan. 1, 1949, price will be $1.10 Langeloth. 
Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb, contained 
Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa., packed in bags con- 
taining 20 lb of molybdenum, 80.00c. 


STEEL 














